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PREFATORY NOTE. 


TnE mftin (nithoriticR fur tlio life nf Ilpjjrl uro tho 
biographic^ of lioscnkranz ami Ifayni,—tlio fonnor « 
pujiil aiul devoted disciple of llcgc], the latter u rritio 
whose opjio.sition to llegcrs philosojiliK al priiH'i]ilca has 
pas.sed into a kind of iktsoiciI bittoriiess, wliich mis- 
coUHtriies Ids siiiiph'Ht actions. .Some additional details 
may be derived from llolho (‘k'ofstmlieii fiir I.els'ii inid 
Kunst’), from Jiiige (‘Aiis friilierer /eit’), and from 
Klaiber (‘ llolderlin, Hegel, iind Si helling’). The Isioks 
luid articles written in (ierniany for or against the 
Ilcgejian philosophy it is inipossibh' to eiinnienib', for 
almost every one who has written about philosophy in 
recent times has written alMiiit Hegel. I'aub, Mai- 
heinoke, (loschel, IJosenkraii/, T.rdiiiatin, (labler, Vatke, 
and Ruge, are the names of only a few of the iiiogt 
important adherents of the school. The ablest attack 
UfKin Hcgeliani.sm which I have wen is by Hr A. 
Schmid (‘ Entwickelungsgeschichtc der Hegelischen 
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Logik ’). To English readers Hegel was first intro¬ 
duced in the powerful statement of his princiyles. })y 
Dr Hutchison Stirling. Mr Wallace, in the introduc¬ 
tion to his translation of the lesser Logic, and Mr 
Harris, the editor of the American ‘ Spsculativo Jour¬ 
nal,’ have since done much to illu.strate varioas aspects 
of the Hegelian philosophy. Other English writers, * 
such ns the late Professor rireen, Mr ]>radl<'y, Professor 
AVatson, and Profo.ssor Adamson, who liave not directly 
treated of Hegel, liave hceii greatly inlluenced by him. 
Mr Seth has recently written an interesting account of 
the movement from Kant to Hegel. 
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CIIAI'TKU I. 

I.EIIIUAIIUK— Tin-; hi llonL AMI Till: INIVEUhlTY. 

Tliu great iiiovciiicnt of tliouglit ■alin li cliararliTiKTu the 
ninoU'cnth I’l'utuiy i-s a iiiovciucnl tlinm^'li iirgatnui to 
renniniiatmii, througli ili ^trurlion to n-i oii>truoti(in,— 
ill t'arlylo’a laiiguago, tliioiigli Uio’" oi c ilastiiig no " to 
the “everlasting vm." Its gn-.it nirii are men who, 
like Jlmabean, liaxe “awallowecl ail fornmlaa,” yet have 
not in th» proeesa lo~t their faith in the npiritual [KiwerH 
and destiny of man ; whoae emaneipation from the 
.weight of the past, from tlie life of custom and tradi¬ 
tion, has only revealed to them more clearly the perma¬ 
nent basis of liuman faith and hope, the eternal nxik 
on which all hitman beliefs and institutions are built. 
Their greatness is measured by the completeness with 
which the whole movement of the time, negative and 
positive, has mirrored itself in their intellectual history, 
and by the degree in which they have mastered its striv- 
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ing elements, and brought them to a unity as factors of 
their own inner life. Their weakness is measure^, by 
the degree in which they have become the* passive 
organs and spokesmen of ojie or otlier of the opposite 
principles of revolt or reaction, or have ^dehled success¬ 
ively to the alternate tides of popular feeling as they 
swayed from one extreme to the other, Xo man, indeec^ 
who is in the midst of such a social and intellectual 
movement, and not yet looking upon it from the vantage- 
ground of history, can completdy gather into himself 
the w'holo .spirit of an agi', or enter with the sympathy 
of complete understanding into Ingh of its opposed 
enthusiasms. X'o man, even it ho does so, can bo so 
far independent of the process in which ho is a part, a.s 
never in the hour of reemll to confuse anarchy with 
liberty, and never, when the, time of reeon.stniction 
comes, to ho tempted to usi- for the. now huilding some 
of tho “wood, hay, or stiibliin”of tlic old which has 
Ix'on tried in the lire and found wanting. No man is 
allowed t<3 play providence or to escape paying tho 
penalty of the limitatmns of his individuality and hi.s 
time. Any approximation, however, to such a compre¬ 
hensive result,—any lifi‘ that escapes the fanaticism of 
abstract denial or abstract le.illirmatiou of the idaals and 
faiths of tho pa.st, and escapes it not merely by apply, 
ing tho leaden rule of temporary expediency and ordi¬ 
nary coniinon-seuse, hut by the way of a deeper insight, 
and a firmer gra-sp of the unity that hiiuls together all tho 
asiiects of the many-sided reality,—any life, in short, 
which does not merely change with tho changing time, 
but has a true progress or development in it, must be of 
the highest interest and instruction for us. In it, as iu 
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a kind of niicrocoeni, wo can fipidl out inoro cl(>arly tho> 
lesfion ^'hich in tho wider niacmc ii'iiii it is so lianl to 
read, ft'is tliia coinpn'IionMvoiu'.sa of l■xlH'rion^^', tliis 
openness to iKith of tho lo.idiiio cnriX'nU of tondoncy in 
their time, and^ this constant oH'ort—nion' or loss suc¬ 
cessful and on a wider or smaller scale —to reiicli a iM.int 
of view from whidi these tendencies mi;,dit Ik' understood 
and haniioniscsl, that ejves such value to the life and 
writings of men so dilferent in every otliiT respect as 
Wordsworth ainl t'ail\|e, as ('omto and (loethe. It is 
tlii.s also winch lends inli-rest to the great inovenient of 
(derman )ihdosophv whnh hegan with Kant, and tho 
ultimate meaning of which was exjirossed hy Hegel. 
For that movenient was, alsoe all, an attempt to find ft 
way Ihr'Jtnih the inodern luinciples of .snhjective freo- 
dom—the very principle whu ll produced the Kofomia- 
tion of the sixteenth and the Ki'Vohition of the eigh- 
ti'enlh century—to a recoiistriietion of the intellectual 
and moral order on which man’s life had heen hoseil 
in tho past. 

(ieorge William Frederic Hegel was honi at .Stuttgart, 
tho capital of Wiirtemliero, on the 27th August 1770, 
live years hefore the hiith of .Schelling, eleseii years 
after the birth of Sc hiller, holh of whom, like himself, 
swero Wurtemls'rgers. The inhahitants of the Swabian 
highlands have long been distiiigiiishecl from the other 
Germans by piculiaritie.s of di.ilecl and (diameter, by a 
mixture of slirewdness and sini]>licity, of redigious cn- 
thusia-sm and sjHiculative free-thinking, which has led 
Mr Seeley to name them tho .ScoU cef Gennany. Hy 
position and race, Swabia iKlongs to the South, by reli¬ 
gion to the Xorth, a circumstance which of itself tended 
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to keep alive an iutenser religious and intellectual life 
in a country that might regard itself as a kinc^ of. gut- 
post or advanced - guard of rrotestantism. ' In their 
general characteristics the' Swahians fiirin a sort of 
middle term between the diHeront branches of the Ger- 
man nation. The hard rationalism and practical energy 
which distinguislc's the I'rotestant North, and especially 
Prussia, is in them sefteued amt widened by what the 
Germans call the (!i iitulJiliehli'rt't of a southern race, 
and has given rise t'j a cert.iia meditative depth of 
nature, which sometimes leails (o abstruseiiess and mys¬ 
ticism, but IS less a)'t to let its consciousness of the 
wholeness or organic unity of truth be broken and dis- 
turbeil by the ant.igouisms of relleetioii. It is worth 
noting in this reference, that wlnle the first two leaders 
in the great pliilosophieal movement of Germany, Kant 
and I'ichle—these who espeei.dly assialed the freedom 
ami indepemleiiee of man, ami set the sdf above, the 
Hot-self—bilonged to the North ; tlm l.i.sl two, Schelling 
and Ilcgel, those \ih') vese almve this one-.snlod idealism 
to a consciomsiiess of the siuntuabty of the worhl and 
of man’s unity with it and w itli his fellow-men, belonged 
to the ISouth, ami indeed to this samo region <'£.Swabia. 

Hegel was of a family whu h traced its descent to one 
Johann Hegel, who was driven from Cariuthia hy th(i 
Austrian persecution of llie Protestants towards the end 
of tho sixteenth century, and which, during the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, gave many of its sons 
to tho humbler branches of the ci\'il sr'rvico of Wurtem- 
berg. His father, of whom we know little, was an 
officer in tho fiscal service, a man of tho orderly habits 
and tho conservative instincts natural tsj his place. His 
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mother, whom he lost in liin tliirteonth yoar, and of 
whom Jie always cherisluMl a n'liiprahnince, 

gecms It) have t)eon a woman of cimsulcniMo oiiucalioii 
and intcllippiico. Ifo liad a yoini'p'iT brut liar, Luuig, 
who iHioamo a .soliliiT—and a sister, I'bnatiane, lielweou 
whom ami the jiliilosoplier tliere appears (o have, Im-co a 
stroll'' bond id affeetion. ^\'e eateb a epnippe uf a ipned 
Ixmriji ii/n biOiselmld, t^oxeim d by a spirit id lumefity, 
economy, and iiijuslry, and in whi'li the ediieation id 
the children was tie' iimst impnrlaiit ("iieerii. After 
receiving’ some iiistiietii'n fmm bis neither, Ifej^el was 
sent to a so-e,dle'l l.atin mIi""! in bis liflh Year, and in 
his seventh tn the iiinasium id his n.line city. Ho 
KCems to have l>een di'tiieyuished only as a ih'innif'bly 
teaebalilo boy, ready to a' lpllii' hiiowdedye id any kind, 
but with no pi''do|imi:int ti-le or rapaeity in anyone 
dirertioii. He sboweil from tlie liist the patient method¬ 
ical habits of the I e'e of I ivil servants fiom whieli be had 
sprung, ami wm, m short, that nniiiterestiieg eharncter, 
“ till) good bov wlio takes jiii/i's in e\eiy class, iiiclilding 
tho piize for 'good eomlie t.” At tie- age of fourteen ho 
began b) keep a ill n i, it was tie' ay of diaries —but this 
did not imlie.ite in bini anv jin'iiiatiire teiidem’y to self- 
conscijiiHiie.ss or s"lf anal\si-. In f.e l he f'liind noth¬ 
ing particular t'l eliroiii'b- in it, exi' pt the progrcBS of 
his reading, ami S'linetinn - he uses it merely as a means 
for practising himself in the writing of T.iUiii. Tliero is 
Jierliaps a ting') of iHjyish pislantry in the jiremature seri- 
ousncs.s with which lie, records the progrc.ss of liis studies. 
A strong expri'ssiim of airectioii and gratitiido to one of 
hia teachers, called Lofller, who had given him private 
iiistniction in addition to the regular class lessons, and 
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•who died when Hegel was in his fifteenth year, is almost 
the only utterance of individual feeling to he fpund. in 
the diary,—“ How often and how haiipily did'1ft sit by 
mo, and I by him, in the little chamber ! ” For the rest, 
the contents of the diary arc an echo of _the enlightened 
views of the day, which Hegel heard from his teachers, 
and read in the pcipular text-boohs of science and philo¬ 
sophy which they put into his hands. In this spirit he 
points out the evils of intolerance, and the necessity of 
thinking for one’s self, condemns tlie superstitions of 
the vulgar, notices the .similarity of the miracles of all 
ages and nations, and suggests that there is not much 
difference between the juirchase of heaven's favour by 
direct offerings to tlm gods and the modern .substitute 
of gifts to the Church,—.dl with tlie wisdom of a little 
Solon of tlie Aujldurun'j. 

The one study, however, which seems to liavc taken a 
deep hold upon him, and which towaids the cud of his 
school years awakened him for the lirst time to some 
freshness and origiiia'lity of remaik, evas the study of 
Greek poetry. The ti'agedies of Sophocles especially cast 
an abiding charm on him ; and the “Tntigoiie,” which 
lie always considered the masterpiece of ilramatiiupoetry, 
was twice tinnslated by bim—once in prose, aiuUngain, 
at the university, in verse. The elective affinity which 
thus drew Hegel to the pure umleliled well of Greek 
art lay very deep iu his nature, and produced the great¬ 
est offc'ct iu all his suhse(pient work, both positively and 
negirtively. Even during his youth ho seems scarcely 
to have felt any charm in the romance of di.seascd senti¬ 
mentalism for which Werther set the fashion in Ger¬ 
many, and which was afterwards repeated in weaker 
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whoee by Schlegcl and others. Kor, though as wo 
shall see ho aftcr'wards camo under tlie jxiwer of Chris¬ 
tian aii Tomantic art, did ho ever feel anything but 
repulsion for that formless emotional tendeney which 
was often in his day confused with it. “ Fairly [leno- 
trated by the nobility and beauty of Greece,” says 
Jto.sonkranz, “ho never could recognico geiiiiino Chris¬ 
tianity in a form which excludes the earnest serenity 
of antique art.” Ills u-ual universality of inkdligent 
sympathy seemed to give way to a ceifain liitterness 
of antagonism when he wa.s brought face to face with 
any example of tlm Fousseauist ilisea,-e of self-con- 
sciousne.ss; and even in a niislic like llamann, who 
attracted him by the humorous iiehe.s of his thonghls, 
Hegel discovered an element of “ liypoehondria ” to 
which he w.is niiahle entirely to ri eoticile him.self. lint 
Greek art came to him as tlii- vision of a realised 
harmony of existence, in which llieie was no war of 
subject and object, of ideal and real ; and ewmi from his 
llrst contact with it, he found in st his native clement. 
“ At the name of (Inwce,'’ as lie declared to his students 
long afterwards, “the culuiatcd German feds himself 
at home, Euroiieaii.s ha\e their religion—what is tran¬ 
scendent and ili-tant - from a fiirtlier source, from the 
East, and o.spccially from Syria; tnil wliat is here, wdiat 
is present, science and art—all tliat makes life satisfy¬ 
ing, and elevatc.s .and adorns it—we derive, directly or 
indirectly, from firecce.” 

Another important habit Hegel took with him from 
schooL In his sixteenth year he had commenccil the 
practice of making copious extracts from every liook that 
interested him; and to judge from the manuscripts which 
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arc still preserved, lie already found interest in almost 
every branch of science accessible to him. l-'lds liabit 
he continued tliroueli life ; so that there arc' isery few 
important literary or seientitic [iroducts of his time—in¬ 
deed few great literary <‘'r seientitic jiroducts of any time 
—of which he had not made a full aiialy.si.s, and even 
cojjied out the iirincipal parts. In this way hi‘ gradually, 
accumulated a cunsiderable number of ■wcll-arr.inged 
coinnioiiplace ■ books — for in i‘Ver\ thing he was exact 
and ordm'ly — ami, what was still more ealuable, ho 
acipiired the habit imt only of grasping the general 
meaning of the authors he read, but of entering into 
their .specilie i|Uallty, and appiemating e\en that subtle 
flavour of individu.ility whieh is roneeyed in the. mi¬ 
nute turn.s of style ami plii'asoology. 'irue culture, as 
ho afternanhs taught, must begin with a resolute self- 
eifuceinent, with a purely neeplm- altitude; and it is 
only through such an attitude that we ean attain to 
that vital critieism whieh m \iilually the enticism of 
the oljjeel hy itself," SpiMking of the rythagorcaii 
method of edueation, in wheh the luipil was con¬ 
demned to silence for h\e \iam, Hegel says that, “in 
a sense, this duty of silem-e rs the es.-cntial eymlition 
of all culture and leaining. W'e must hegin witlubcing 
able to apprehend the thoughts of others, and this 
implies a rlisregarding of our own ideas. It is often 
said that the mind ns to he eiiltured from the first 
hy (juestlons, ohjeetums, and unsweis, eVe. In fact, such 
a method does not give to it real culture, Init rather 
makes it e.xteniol and supK-rfieial. I’y silence, hy keep¬ 
ing ourselves to oursclve.s, wo are not made [loorer in 
spirit. Ratlior by it wo gam the capacity of apprehend- 
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ing things as they really are, ami the consciousness that 
subjective opinions and ohjectioiis are good for notliing, 
80 that*Vvo cc'ase at last even to have tliem.” This 
counsel is no doubt somewhat haul to follow-, and it is 
not without danger of lieiiig luisiiilerpreted in the case 
of minds whose vital [lower of leaelion on what they 
have received is coiii]«u'a(ively feel.le. lint for minds 
whose springs cannot bo bi-obon by any weight of infor¬ 
mation, who posse-s lllat “lobllst intrlli'otual digestion 
which is e(|ual to wliolo liljraiios,” it is notliing less 
than intellectual salvat ion. At any rate it is (satain that 
Hegel had ] iioved itigioii liimsidf from (ho o.iiliost jears. 

At tlio, ago of oiglitooii I logoi loft the g\ imiasium 
for till' nnivoi'sity. J tot lie d by Ins parents for the 
Chni'i'h, he was sent witli a laii'-.iiv to the tle-ologleal 
seminary of d'ubiiigon.--mi in-litiilion iii which some 
show- of momuslio disi'i|iliiio w.is k- pi up. '1 lie member.s 
of tlio “Stifl” wore a p<'ouli.ii’ dio-v, and wore subjoetoil 
toaeomowh.it potty sish m of pmii.'-liiiiont.s—g'-nerally 
hy depnv.dioii of the mi-Ioih.uA poilion of wine at 
dinner—for all oirenci - .ig.uiot. the n gnlar order of the 
place. Of course theoloe^ lo.ik tie- Inst jdaee ni the pro- 
8erih(‘d,.order of stiidi, (bough the course was divided 
into p'philosophical and .i (hoolngii .il portion, tlie fonnor 
occupying two, aiel the hitter thn o wwis. 'I'liere was at 
the time no one among the professors of Tnliingeu who 
was eapahle of peini.uieiiliy inlluoneiiig and guiding a 
pupil like Hegel. Some of tle ni acknowledged the 
influence of Kant, tlieii the rising star of philotophy, 
80 far as to make him an oi easi'inal Hiihject of lecture, 
and even h) (s-rvert his principles to the siii'iKjrt of tho 
old system of doctrine—not a dillicnlt thing with an 
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author in ■whom tho letter so often falls short of the 
spirit. But there was not among them even _ono 
thoroughly trained diseiplo of Kant, who coull teach 
tho new ideas wdth sympathy and intelligence. Accord¬ 
ingly Ilcgel soon learnt to take the university work as 
a routine to he got over with the ininiimmi of attention, 
and wo even find that he was specially reprimanded for^ 
the froipieiicy with wliirh he had incurved the penalties 
for ab.scnco from lecturr. There is I'videiico, however, 
that ho steailily pursued his reading in classical authors, 
adding to them many iinHlrvu wntL'm, especially Rous¬ 
seau, whoso works were tlie key to tho groat political 
movi'iuent tlien i.ipidly coming to a head in France. FTr 
such reading Hegel was well prepared by his previous 
training; for Rmissean transi'ended the individualistic 
commonplaces of tho iilulosophical text-books, which 
Hegel had heeii patii'iitly enpying out at .school, mainly 
in tills, that Ids ]ia^oion,ito fervour of belief. Ids iiativo 
sympathy with the iiomer elassi-s, and his sense of 
social injustice, chaiiosd them from the light playthings 
of literature into the winged shafts of speisdi that make 
men mad. Hegel and Ids eompanions, among whom 
was Schelliiig—younger in years tliaii Hegid, much 
more precocious in intellortual devolopniont—formed a 
political club, in which the ideas of the Revolution 
wore discus,sed; and Hegel, we arc told, was distin¬ 
guished among its memlKTs .as tho enthusiastic champion 
of liberty and fraternity. Tliero was even a tradition— 
which has now been proved to refer to another time— 
that he and Schelling went out one fine spring morning 
to plant a tree of Liberty in tho market-place of Tub¬ 
ingen. At any rate, it is certain that Hegel fully shared 
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in tho -wonderful hopes whicli at the lime stirred all 
th£it»w^ generous and imaginative in Europe. 

• * 

“ Bliss -was it in that dawn to he alive, 

But to he young was very lieawn.” 

• 

For the rest, llogel took part in all the usual incidonte 
Clennau student life'—it.s eou/or'ohTd', it.s conviviality, 
its enthusiastic friendships, ami even, it would seem, its 
love-making, thougli with a certain .staidness and .sobriety 
which got him the nieknaine of “old man ” or “old 
fellow.” lie was, we gatlmr, genial and good humoured 
in manner, and was generally liked by Ins fellow-stiideiit.s, 
but not thought to have any vi-ry great abilities. I'et ho 
formed siieeial lies of fni'ndslii|j with the two of his fel¬ 
lows in (he Stift who afterwanls showed original posvers, 
—with Sehelling, and -u ith a young jmet ( ailed llolderliii, 
whose verses are Idled with a kind of riunantie longing 
for llelleiiie art and ]ioetry, similar to that whiidi wan 
more jiosverfullv cxiu'esseil by Schiller in Ins “Clods of 
Greece.” llogid's association witliTIolderlin, with wliom 
ho is recorded to have studied I’lato and Sopliocles, was 
csjKtcially fitted to deepen in lii.s iniiul the impressionB 
which hi! alrcmly had iceeived in the gynina,sinm from 
tho literature of (Ireecie Towards the end of his uni¬ 
versity career, howc ver, his attention began to ho turned 
more definitely towanls pliihi.si'pliy, especially in its 
relation to tlieohigy, and in connection thcre-\vith to the 
ethical works of Kant. And the few i>ngea from his 
note.-bixtks which are ipioted hy Ihwnkranz show 
already his chanicleri.slic imwer of concentrating his 
meaning in pithy sayings,—words winged at once with 
imagination and reflection, which strike their mark like 



a cafinon-ball. He had indeed, as we shall see, already 
entered upon that course of modification and traitsfor- 
mation of Kantian principles, out of wliich his own 
philosophy was to spring. These studies were, how¬ 
ever, altogether hidden from the autjioritics of thij 
Stift, wlio, when lie left Tubingen in 1793, dismissed 
him with a certificate that he was a man of good part* 
and character, somewhat fitful in his worl;, with little 
gift of speech ; ami that he was fairly well acipiainted 
with theology and philology, hut Irid hestowcil no 
attention whatever on philosophy. 
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CHAPTKU II. 

WANDERJAIllI]-.—nHOEt, AS A ritlVATE TUTOl! AT HERNK 
AND KUANKFOllT. — HIS rilll.oSorilV IN' ITS DEVKLOP- 
MENT. 

There is very htlle, to record of Ileod’s outward life in 
tho six years aftiT lie left the universdy. 'The first 
three ivore spent hy him in the Swiss city of Itcriie, a» 
tutor in an aristocratic family of the imnie of Von 
Tschuee; and the last three in a similar ])osition in 
the house of a Frankfort nierehaut called (io;,'el. Of 
tho special relations hetweeii lle;;el and his employers 
or pupils wo hear nothin^; nor is anytlniii; of import¬ 
ance reconled of his various fi lends and ncipmintances 
in SwiJ/erland, thouyh his Inoorapher lias printed tho 
journal of an exmision cvliieh ho made with two of 
them in the JJenicso Oherland. A few letters from his 
friends Holderlin ami Schelliiif' kept him aware of tlio 
progress of tho idiilosophical movement in Germany, and 
it 'Was probably in order to get nearer tlio literary centre 
that in 1796 ho applied to l[<dderlin to help him to a 
situation in Frankfort. In one of his letters to Schel- 
ling he expresses an amused weariness of the potty plots 
and family cabals that made up tho politics of tho little 
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aristocratic canton of lierno ; ami, no doubt, his strong 
political interest also made him desire to bo in liettcr 
position for observing the great events which tvrre then 
changing the face of Germany and Europe, Tn Eranh- 
fort, besides, he had the sciciety of his old frieml Hol- 
derlin, and through liim ho was brought into close 
relations with another friend — a forgotten poet am^ 
philosopher called Sin(dair —whose inllueneo helped to 
draw him to the study of the Christian mystics, as well 
as of the romantic art and poi.dry of lie! middle ages. 

As regards the develojunent of Ilegid's flhilosophy, 
however, these six uneventful years were the most im¬ 
portant period of his life. It was his period of firmcn- 
tation, in which the, many elements of culture, ho had 
accumulated were oliscnrely conllicting and combining 
with each other, ami in wdiicli the native character of 
his genius w-as gradually levcaling it.self in the new 
form wdiicli it gave to them. The process ef accumula¬ 
tion still went on .actively—as it went im through all 
his life—hut it now" liegan to he aeeompanied hy a 
powerful cfVorl to assimilate the matter accumulated, 
and to eliango tlio dead mass of information into the 
living tissue of thoughl. lli gil did not, indeeU, as he 
said of Scholliiig, “carry on ids studies in puhlioy” and 
it is only through the publication by I113 biographer of 
extracts from his early note-books that we are enabled 
to get below the rounded utterances of the master to the 
tentative sketches ami imperfect studies of tlie learner. 
But no more instructive revelation of the secrets of in- 
telloctnol growth can be found than in the words,, some¬ 
times obscure, hut always powerful, and not seldom 
vividly imaginative, in which Hegel struggles for the 
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'xpnisflion of Ji thought winch is yet inchosU', (uid, as it 
wore.-in j)roce83 of p(‘rmination. 

Some’oT tho clcniouts out of whicli tluit thought 
evolved itsidf luivo U'en aln'udy nieiilion<‘d. Tlieso wore 
tho classical and ospccially the (Ina k hli raluro on tho 
one hand, and on the other the so called Enli.jlitrnmcnt 
oi tho eighteenth i ciitniy. This Eiih-jhtnimnil Hegel 
had received at first in school in its soher (li'riiian fonii, 

_in tho dry analysis and supeilicial critieisni of tho 

Isest-Wolflian ag,. ; Imt at the nnixersity he caiiio to 
know it in its more intensive Frmich form, nhich waa to 
tho (lemian enlightenment as nine to water. 1 hrongh 


Koiis-seau he iuooecde*! next to Kants ethical M^irkrt 
following in logical <irdcr the .elution .d that idea of 
free.h.m which was the saving .salt of the ].hil..Bophy of 
the, time. If we fnrtli.T r.'iiieinh.-r that Hegel, eilucatial 
for Ihot 'hurch, ha.l not as v.'t . ease.l to look upon him¬ 
self as a the.>l.jgian, we sh.ill ii.it womhu that for several 
years after this his stu.lics xM-r.' clin lly directed to tho 
more concrete and |.racti. id <pi. dioiia of r.-ligion ami 
social ethics, rather tli.m to the ahKlracl nu'tai.li)sical 
inquiries whndi wero then iiminly occniiying the followers 
pf Kan.*, and Kidite. It is also noteworthy that tho 
studiei in which h.' sought f..r th.' means of answering 
► those questions were j.rimarily hist.'rical rather than 
philosophical i or iH-canu' philosojihical only through his 
persistent elfort to coiniirelieiid ami interpret liistorjc 
At first ho was i hiclly o^mjj^d^ i^^l io h istory of reli¬ 
gion, and especially witl^^^mroilPJf^Wistianily, and 
its connection with the tlrJk(riJteMMtt^9iAVfF*4(B 
while engaged with ■ 

life of Christ, and a treatise on 
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to ration.'il religion. Tn the.se ami other writings of this 
period, however, ho always con.sidered religion in close 
relation to tin* social and political life of natiiins; and 
in the Frankfort period, hi.s theological .^tiidie.s gradually 
connected theiiHelve.s with extensive iiii|uii ie.s into ethics, 
political ecoiioiiiy, and finally, into tfic physical and 

natural sciences. At the s.inie. time this regressive 

• 

movement of thought, as we may eall it, led him to 
examine more fully the de\elopnient of idiilosophy in 
Kant, Fichte, and Sehelling. And in the last year of 
his stay in l■'lMnkfort he lin.dly endeavoured to gather 
up the result of Ins ins e^tig.itions m a systematic 
sketch of philosophy, of wlneh, however, only the Logic 
and Mctaphy-.ie and the. Philosophy of N.itiiri' were at 
that time completed. 

"We may host understand the pioe'ess of formation 
through winch Hegel's phihoophy w.is going during these 
.six years, if we keep hold of two lieiding ciiiiceptions 
which weri' alwa\s pivseiil to his mind 'I'lie one is the 
idea of freedom or ,»df ileterminalmu ; the other is the 
idea of man’s life, natural and spiritual, as an organic unity 
of elements, wlin h cannot he sep.ir.iti'd from each other 
wdthout losing all their meaning and value. The former 
of these was the great primuple of the eighteerith cen¬ 
tury, which was gradu.dly heiiig deepened and trans¬ 
formed in the writings of Itoiisseau, of Kant, and limally 
of Fichto. d'he l.dter reveahd itself to Ifegtl in the 
first instance through tlie religious and peditical life of 
Greece. His main difficulty was th.it tlucse two eipinlly 
essential idews seemed to lead in dilfcreiit ways, and to 
he hardly cajiahle of reconriliation with each other. 
With this dilficulty we find Hegel wrestling in the first 
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writing of his wluch boars tlio distinct mark of his 
^ios; and it was tho sting, .and almost agony, of it 
which sfimulntod his unceasing roscarcln's in nearly 
every dopirtment of historic4d and scientific knowledge, 
and his equally ;inceasing elTorts to i>onctrato into tho 
inner moaning and uniting jirinciplo of the knowledge 
sc acquired. Finally, it wa.s as tlie solution of this diffi¬ 
culty that the central iilea of his pliilosophy first revealed 
itself, and it was in constant nderence to it that that idea 
was gradirally worked out into a s^stenlatic view of tho 
iutclligihlo World in its relation to the intelligenco, It 
is neceasary for ns, tle-refore, elisirly to understand what 
these opjio.siU' teiideiii n s iiivohed, and how, in tho 
thought of Hegel, they struggled with eaeli other. 

Tlio prineipli' of Freeilom, as it nas first assertial in 
tho Eeforniatioii, involved an oppo.sition of the inner to 
tho outer life of man, of eonseiem e to external authority, 
of tho individual a.s self (lelerniined in all his thought 
and action to all tin' inlliienees and objects by which ho 
is, or might Iw, detiTiimiecl fioni without. In thrusting 
aside tljo claim of the Churrh to jilaee itself between 
tho individual and (lod, Luther liinl proelainiisl the 
eraancipo^on of men not only from the leading-strings 
of the Church, but, in ellect, fioin all external authority 
whatever, and even, in a sense, fniiii all merely external 
teaching or revelation of the truth ; for tho principle 
which was announced in the first instaneo in reference 
to religion, the central tnith of man's living, must inevi¬ 
tably make its way to tho circumference, and affect all 
other elements of his life. If tho tnie knowledge of 
God bo that which comes tlirough tho inner witness of 
the spirit, no other truth can ultimately be accepted in 

T, —TO. B 
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a (lilt’errnt way. Tf tlio law, In 'wlurli alono al>- 

solutc Bulmii^-’Mii is iliiB, Is ivvcalcil liv ail inward voico, 

♦ 

■vvliich in OIK* ■wilU tin- vuirr nf oiu' "Wii r<)lO 
otliiT l;u\ ful rule and antliMiat} can In* nicri-ly oxti'i’iial. 
\Vk (MiiiK't rf'iiyni-'** a^ any nl>jr<‘t ^\liK’h is not 
lirnii^^lit into iiilrlliyiM.* ivlaii*in with "ur "wn iininc- 
diato sclf-con^rinu-ni"'. "W »■ cannot rcc..oni^c as jn.'^t 
any ounmiand in oIm uho ^\(. ai'c nut <'hcviny our 

better ^elf. hiit]i''i\ tie refold*, ]i,id lieoiin a “war of 
the llhi'ialloll of Iniliiallll \ ,” wlileli Cdiil'l Ilol ecase Until 
eVerUhilio foi'ci'jn and alloii, .W. 1 \ t lille^ tlial Was Hot 
seen to forni a ji.iit of man's (iwii unv.iid life and hein^^ 
^\■as expcllnl fi',an ,ill odilion t.i n, and e\eu condemned 
as nieamnyle-.s and unie.il. Nc/- hi>r 'This 

is the eontlollino id. a \vlihll lin- Mil* d tla* modem 

movement of . ivilmatioii, and lli*' name m wlii(di all 
^T'.'at spet'ulal i ve ami ] a ,e I ic.d \ iM * a ir, 1 m \ ,■ been w mi. 

'This |.nncnde of fic, d'an \va-, hoa. '., aliiio-t m res- 
Barily narrowed ami di-|oil'*l I'V the aiit.ioiaimni in 
wdindi it lir-sl exja'i'^'eil An ndawlmli w imnd 

as a wea|ion ..f .out i > w ci-v, nn the wav to love its 
universality and t*» de tiiimd into a half tiulli. Thus 
the doctrine tlial notlnn'j nltimatid\ < an lia\(‘^lutlntrity 
or nven reality f*'r man wlmli m md .aj'alde f.f heino 
mad<‘ Ills own ami idenfiti-'l ^\llll Im \erv s(df, iniyd^ 
1 h* understood to mean that the truth of things is at 
onco revealed to tin* umlevelojied m amcioiisiK'vs of tho 
sava_L,n* or the clnM. ami that llm immediate de.vires nf the, 
natural man are Ins Inoli. vt ],iw In plae-* of tin* duty 
of knowing fm- om-’s self, and of iindi io<>iny all tlie hard 
disci]'hnc, intellcetual and nmral, wlin h h ncccssiiry in 
onlcr to know, miyht be put an asscitiuu of tliu “rights 
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of pnv.Ui'.ju'ioinonl, " wlii' h . (luivaloiit to lli,- |)ro- 

t'lani.ijloll of ,111 .inan liv of niili\I'lii.il o|iinii]]i. .\s tlio 
Mio.liTli ;^niO'.;lii for 1 III.IIK i|..ilion w lit on, (In^ .iiiilnou- 
ily of the in-M jimirii'lo !■. _;in to 1 o\,m 1 ii~rlf ; mill llir 
■ l.iiiiH w Im li Win liml iii.nlo foi ih,. ,1 ,,,,1 iinni ” 

I for 111,111 ill llio inliiii!.' |io. iliiliii, , of liH iniiiiio , 1-1 

.1 i.ilioii.il oi 11 , onii oi-i I'lin.', oijMi.lo of nil ini'l 

Ini tll.'li .llnl lllo|,i| 111 . mIii.IiIiKo^ llllll oiit of lillii-olf, 

iinl i'\ oil of ,1 11 1 |o|o I- . \ ] i. 1 loin o w |i n li II 11 il' - li nil to 

till' iiiliiiilo, \i, 1 , 1, I . I. I oil lo h ilf of ill, o II it III,,] 

iii.in, II . of 111 ill o. in , n , . 1 III, 1, 11 .1 - ,1 li ii il,' 1 ii, 11 \ i,| mil 
--nil .t!,,iii OI I ,,iiioim ''‘In 1 iloii,' ri :i liiiil,- woi),!, mi,l 

111, .l|,.ll,l,, of _',,llr/ l.io. li.l |t,,l ,\,;i I„\,,||,| lilllloi If, 

' lllna III I In ,11 lilt o| .nil n I |, n, • tin- -1 I ilm . llllM- 

llli't 1, ,11 W 111, Il M , 1,1, 1 111 t I,, i ' 1 . I ,1 'll . , 'f t li,, 1 Ijllli'i'lllll 
iTiitiii,, wlinli Milli oi , Il llnl ,\ilt. til,, iinin nlii.il 

aliini't t,, ,i L', „l, « il il, 11 It li 11,, , tin I .1 il o, , nm to 

htri|i "Il til, I 1 - t \, il I 11 I ml, , fi, ,iii li m I li it I,, m ,i lio,iMt 

'I'lm I'l.n 11, ,il |, 11 i'|, \, t 11 it I In .ij, 111 M 1 1 n 1 1 t In, i l.ii in o 

of lllllll III It \ \l , 1 ,, 111, t 11, ,iii I \ 1 1 11, , I, 1 - ,il -,, 1 ho iiyo 

in » 111 , li liniii 111 lllllll, '.\ .1 - 1, i in , , 1 I,, 11 - I,, -t t, rnm, 

-th.it 111,, .nj,, o| I ,!• 1.1 In , , I -liil lilt hi, ,|.\, .llnl ,, i illy lit,'n- 
Iiiniiti Miin ,il-,i tin' .m',, ,f n i 11 ■ 11 1 11 - Mi, 11 n i 1 \ 1,1 ii.il mill, 

mill Si',. 1 .1 11 1 -.Ill, m , \ I ,|n il,], , ■,!\ if m ,, r, nn inh, r th.il 

liiotli ('Iimiily o|,| my on, ,.f tin in.-iln,, f,,rni takiii hy 
thn limt a-'i i t loll , ,f 1 1 i in , n fi, . i. in 

t ho llnl i \ n In.il thii - f, 11 h.n k ii j,, ,)i hini'nl f, t hrio\ 
iiiy of] .ill ri hitloiin f,I Ih.it 11 n'll o,. 111 ,, 1 I,, 1 .... 

llin olinnilin n 1 lyn iiH a In 1 no, i il nl, .i- , ,f i .u In i ,|.i\ m l,,nl 

IMiWnr ovnr linn ; ainl tlnir j,!.!, n\i,n I ilo Ii 1,\ thoaln 

stru t I'lna of (loilaiul Ihn almtr.u t nh.iof thn i',[iialit\' 
and fndnnntyof iiicii, — uln.is wlimh Monnind to la; liigli.m 
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and nobler becanac they avere more general, but avhich 
for that vcr\' reaaon were eiujiliej of all delinit^e nnjau- 
ing, aa well as of all vital power to hold in'e^ieck the 
lusts ami greeds of man’s hover nature. Thus the am¬ 
bitious but vague proclamatmn of the religion of nature 
and the rights of man was closely associated with a 
theory which was is diieing uian to a mere animal indi¬ 
vidual, a mere suhjeet of sensations and appetites, in¬ 
capable eitlier of religion or of morality. T’or an ethics 
which is more than a word, and a religion which is 
more than an aspiration, imply ih'jiiiilr relations of men 
to each other and to (I.hI, and all siieh relations were now 
rejected ns iiieonsisteiit V itli the freislom of the indivi¬ 
dual. The Fremdi Ilevohitiou was the piaetical demon- 
Btration that the mere gameral idea of religion is not a 
religion, and that the mere geiier.d idea lif a som.d unity 
is not a state, but that sindi abstraetmns, iimpiiyig as thev 
may be as weapons of attaidr upon tlie oM system, leave 
nothing behind to build up tlie new one, cxeejit the 
unchained ]>assions of the naliiial man. 

In Housseaii and haiit we liud an attempt to develop 
this abstrai-t princijih' of freedom into a social .system, 
without altering its abstraet or negative eharactei Icoil.s- 
seau, indeed, saw th.il the ( laims made iii bidialf of tho 
individual must rest on something in him higher than hiit 
individual nature. Aeeordingly, he s])eak3 of a raimn 
commune and a ivdmi/d ij/un-ule, whieli is dill'ercnt from 
the reason and tin' will of the individuals as such, and 
which makes thc'm eapahlo of ussociatu'ii. Hut a.s ho 
roganls this univei-sal reasc'ii and will merely as a com¬ 
mon element in natures which are otherwise unlike each 
other, and not as a principle which binds them together 
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by mean* of their very diirereiii ' ', lie i* iinaMe to do- 
volqp.any organic conception of the 8'>cial iiiiit\. Kant, 
in like ifta'nner, peoa in the con.-eiou^iies'; of eelf an ele¬ 
ment which w common to all men, and wlin li makes 
community iM.'tween them jBissihle , ami in the idiai of 
self-detennina'ton—/,c., of a detcnmnation which is con- 
f'lrmahle to the natnie of the M-lf he linds the jirini'ii'le 
of all moralilt Hut as he al-o is iin.ihle (o show any 
connection iM-tweeii Ihm oem r.d idea and the desires ami 
capacities which del, 11 nine t he part ten lar n-la1 1 oils of men 
to eaeli other ami t,, tie' n,iil,l, his nioi.iliu remaiiiH 
a Soul without a li,i,l_\ , ami it is unit hy ,t nivs|||i,'a- 
tion that he to 1,,- ahl,, t,, get l„\,iml his 

general pnm iple, and to d,ai\,' piite ul.ir l.ias of duty 
from it. 

Now it i.s at this jioint tli il Ihgil tak- s u]i tlm ]ihilo- 
sophieal i^iesiMii. To hiin, as a ,s,iii of the I’rotestant 
AnfliliiniiKi, the nhaof fossloin tin- nhci that in know- 
ledg,, and action alike man must he s, if di-l, rmim ,1, that 
he mii.st fiml in tie- ohje, I fi,- kmms, and realise 

the eml t,> ulm h he , 1 , 0 , 4 , s himself —now 
and alwa_\s nm.um'd axmmati,- In tlm university, 
when he was ,ni cut husiasi i, , hampmn of lilsuty and 
fraternity,” he U,',','i4e,l tin- I,l, 1 in all tlm ,im;-siiledncss 
ef its first revoluti,, 11 .iry expr, 'sion : and even some years 
afterwards, we (iml him uriting in the same sjiirit to 
ScheUing in nference to his account of the Kichtean 
exaltation of the i;/o over the mum,/.,. “1 hold it one 

of the lH.‘st signs of the tiiim.s, that humanity has been 
ptesenUal to its own eyes ns worthy of reverence. It 
is a proof that the nimbus is vani.Hlnng from the heads 
of tho oppressors and gods of the earth. I’hilosophert 
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are now proving the dignity of man, and the people 
■will soon learn to feel it, and not merely to ask hnmbly 
for those rights of theirs wliich have been tranipled in 
the dust, but to resume and appropriate them for them¬ 
selves.” The revolutionary tone wliicji shows itself in 
these words soon disappeared from Hegel’s WTiting; but 
to the princijdo which underlies them—the rejection ef 
any merely external limit to the thoughts and actions 
of men — ho was always faithful, and it was one of 
the main grounds of his subsequent break with Schel- 
ling. And though, in the latter part of his life, Hegel 
is often supposed to have l)ecomi! peditically a reaction¬ 
ary, and though ho really did lean to the Conservative 
side in the immediate politics of Pnissia, ho never to 
any degree modified his belief that the principle of 
liberty is at the root of the political as of all the spirit¬ 
ual life of man. Thus, in one of his latesj^course of 
lectures, ho declared that Luther, in asserting that each 
man must find the truth for himself, had laid down the 
juiding idea of all subscapient history. “ Thus was 
■aised the last hanner around which the nations gather— 
ho banner of the free .spirit, which, in apprehending tlip 
ruth, still abieWs with itself, and which, indeed, can 
)nly abide by itself as it apprehends the truth. * This is 
,he banner under which we serve, and which wo carry.** 
[f Hegel, then, over became in any sense an enemy of 
.he AvJTcUirung, it was only on the ground of a deeper 
interpretation of that principle of freedom which gave 
the At^fkliintng its power and value. His controversy 
with it, like his controversy with Kant and Fichte, was 
JO frequent and unsparing only because ho stood so close 
to it, and even, in a sense, on the very same ground 
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wifli ii He could afford to be more charitable to thoie 
with H'hf>in he had less iu coiitmou. 

At Ui6 ‘eame tijue, while it ia true that never 

swerved from the principle of liberty, it is also true that 
the philosophical impulse was first awakened within 
him in a recoil against the ai)8tract and one-sided ex¬ 
pression of that principle. Already, in tlio university, 
he had turned away with weariness from the platitudes 
of enlightenment “ Ho who has much to say of the 
incomprehensible stupidity of mankind, who elaborately 
demonstrates that it is the groih-st folly for a jicople to 
have such prejudices, who has always on his tongue the 
watchwonls of ‘ enlighti ument,’ ‘knowhylgo of man¬ 
kind,’ ' progress and perfectibility of the six^cios,’ &o., 
is but a vain Imhbler of the An/Wiirnny, and a vendor 
of universal medicines,—one who fis'ds himself with 
empty T^rds, and ignores the holy anil tender web of 
human affections,” Nor is Hegel much Ixittcr satisfied 
with the abstract Kantian niondity, though ho does not 
yet see his way entirely to reject it. In the same spirit 
in which Aristotle ohjecti'd to the Socratic, dixitrino that 
“virtue is knowleilge,” he points out that a real morality 
implies .a habitual Uuiiih t of mind, which cannot bo 
irtificiAUy produced by inero teaching, hut must be a 
living growth of character, evolved from the earliest 
years by the unconscious iulluencc of a society in which 
religion, laws, and institutions aro all mouldcel by one 
spirit Referring to Kant’s admission that a purely 
rational religion is an impossibility, ho objects to his 
assertion that all that goes beyond the abstract morality 
of reason, aU that is directed to satisfy the feelings and 
the heart, must be regarded as mere irrational fetich- 
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worship. The feelings after all, Hegel urges, are not sc 
alien to reason as Kant had supposed, “ for love k the 
analogue of reason, in so far as it finds itscdf in other 
men; or rather, forgetting itself, finds another self in 
others in whom it lives, feels, and energises—in the 
same way that reason, as the jaineiplo of universal 
laws, recognises itself again in every rational being,” 
Hence it is only by acting on the heart and the imagina¬ 
tion that a character can be pi'o.luced which is truly at 
one with reason ; while a morality whndi addresses the 
understanding is incapdile (.f any pr.ictieal efl'ect on 
the mass of men, and indeed lends to produee an irreso¬ 
lute scrnpuloiis tone of niiiid uliieh is the reverse of 
moral strength. “.Men who aie early bathed in the 
Dead Sea of moral platitudes eoni' out of it invulner¬ 
able like .\ebilles, but With the liuiiian force washed 
out of them in tin' proee--. ” 

M'hal IS the source of (Ins cioleiit reaetiou^ii Hegel’s 
mind against the Kantian ideas? It is i a-y to see that 
the idea of a nat lonal<'el igioii w lindi should harmonise the 
imagination and the heait willi the reason, was derived 
by him from (ireias'. (deck life presented ifself to 
Hegel as a solution of a problem wliieli to Kant had 
only been n|iproXimate|y solnl'le,—the piaddem wf com¬ 
bining the iinivi'isal wilh ihi- j'aitieular, the reiuson with^ 
the feelings, (Ireek religion w.is to him the tyjie of a 
cult whidi is not merely a eciiiihination of rational re¬ 
ligion with more or less of fetieh-wonsliip, but iii which 
the coroiiiouial or .symbolic element is brought into har¬ 
mony with tlio rational. Christianity, on tho other 
hand, lie at this time regarded n.s a moral failure, just 
because it did not combiiio with any specific national 
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institutioua bo as to jiroduco a living dovolopraont of 
national character. It was a purely spiritual religion, 
which sought hr influence men through the rea^en alone, 
and therefore it renuiined essentially a religion for in¬ 
dividuals. " Ih'W light in till' scale weigh the whole 
‘ iiiean.s of grace ' worked hy the t'hureh, liacked hy the 
n\08t full and h'aiiied expluimtioiis, when the passions, 
and the power of eircunistances, of education, of exaiuido, 
and of the tloveriiiiieiit, are thrown info the opposite 
scale ! The whole lii'-tory o[ religion siiiee the heginiiing 
of the ('hristiaii eia conihmes to .show that ('hii.stianity 
is a religion whieh eaii make men good, only if they are 
gixrd already." 

The thought lirst indicated in ihrs way was followed 
out, and at oiiee deepened and developed. III a number 
of theological iiajiers wiiticu dining llcgel'.s lesidcnce in 
.Switzerlami, wlmli might he called “Studies of Jewish 
and Chridian n Iiluoh from a (ireek ]ioint of view.” 
Judaism w.is to ll, gil the t\|ie of an uiiiiatiiial religion, 
a religion of exteimil l.iw, whiili Ind no relation (o the 
life of the iieople on whom it was imposed. 'I'he .lews, 
lie niainlaiiied, wme a nation who-e udvam-e from a 
lower to, a higher form of social life had not been a 
procc.s 8 aif nalur.d development, hut a violent change 
forced on them fimii without. The transilion from the 
eiiiiple life of herd.nneu to the coiii|ilex order of the state 
had not in their ease taken ]dace gradually and of itself, 
^ut through fon'ign inlliieiiee. 1 'riven forward hy cir- 
ctunslances and hy the aiscciidaiiey of a great man, they 
were forced into a struggle for mdioiial iiidejx'iidenco 
while yet no real capacity for jiolitical life had heen 
fortned in them. “Their impulse toward independence 
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wtus lUBrsiy a craving lor aepenttence on sometliing of 
their own; ” and therefore, in independence they. did 
not, like other nations, achieve for themseWsfe a noble, 
harmony of natural and spiritual life. They were con¬ 
fined by this narrow patriotism to a bare and almost 
animal existence, or rose above it onfy to become the 
fanatical victims of an abstraction. Their God was npt 
a better self to whicli their life was drami up, but an 
external Lord, whose worship divided them from nature, 
and oven made them Imto it, Hence their fate is no 
Greek tragedy whicli purities the passions hy terror and 
pity, for such emotions are called forth only “by the 
necessary error of a noble character.” The Jewish 
tragedy rather excites horror and disgust, for their fate is 
“ like the fate of Macbeth, who reached beyond nature, 
allied himself with alien powers, and slavishly wor¬ 
shipped beings not identificil with himself ;^and who, 
after he hail trampled under foot all that was holy in 
human nature, was necessarily uhaiuloiied hy his gods, 
and broken in pieced on the very rock of liLs own faith.” * 
Hegel then proceeds to compare the idea of law os 
presented in Judaism willi the Greek idea of fate. T.aw 
is altogether indifferent to tile individual; it tijfcs limits 
for him, and attaches to the transgression of thcAo limits 
a penalty that nothing can avert. Tliero is no possv 
bility of reconciliation with the law; “ the soul that 
sinneth, it shall die,"—and in deatli there is no recon¬ 
ciliation, On the other hand, the word “fate” takes us 
into a different and more elevated circle of ideas. A 
man’s fate is immediately connected with his own .being; 
it is something which, indeed, he may fight against, hut 
Roseokr&nx, p. 493. 



which is really a pirt of his own life. Hence, trom this 
point of Ayew, a crime committed by on individual is to 
be viewed *as an outrage upon himself, and the doom 
. which threatens him in consequence is not a mere pun¬ 
ishment inflicted j;iy a foreign hand, but the counterpart 
of his own deed. In slaying his victim, the murderer 
thinks he has removed an enemy, and enlarged his own 
life; but really it is one life that is in him and his victim, 
and in striking at another ho has struck at himself. 
What threatens him, therefore, as his fate, is just his 
own life made by his deed into a stranger and an enemy. 
This ho cannot slay : it is immortal, and rises from its 
jravo as an awful spectn',—a Clyteinnestra which rouses 
the Eumenides against him ; a llanquo’s ghost “ which 
is not annihilated by death, but the moment after takes 
its scat at the banqiud, not as a sharer of the meal, but 
as an evil spirit for iMacbetli,” 

Just tins, however, that the penalty is not externally 
imposed by law, but is simply the fate of the criminal, 
the recoil of his deed uisui liimseff, makes atonement 
possible. The guilty conacieneo of the criminal is his 
recognition that his own life is in tliat which ho has 
tried to destroy, and hence it miist pass into a longing 
regret foi that which hi! has thus lost. The criminal, 
therefore, feels an awe Ijcforo the fate that aveighs upon 
him, which is quite different from the fear of punish¬ 
ment; for tho fear of punishment is the fear of some¬ 
thing foreign to him, and tho jiraycrs that would avert 
it are slavish. His fear of fate, on tho other hand, is a 
tenor before himself, a consciousness of tho agony of 
divided life, and his prayers to it are not supplications 
bo a master, but rather the beginning of a return to the 
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estranged self. Hence, in this recognition of that which 
is lost as life, and as his own life, lies the possibility 
of the complete recovery of it. It is the hl^nning of 
that love m winch life is re.stored to itself, and f.ito is 
reconciled—in which '■ the slings of conscience arc blunt¬ 
ed, and the evil .spirit is c.xiielled friiiii the deed.” 

The idea of fate, however, is not necessarily connected 
with crime. It is not lil;e the law which only punishes 
offences agaiirst a foreknown coniinand. In the eye of 
fate all action is guilt, for it is iiece-sanlv one-sided; it 
ha.s a special interest or olip.et ; it iii|iiies other equally 
vital iiitci'esls or objeet-. by tlie very f.ict that a man 
acta, “he elders the arena of combat as ]iowcr against 
power,” and so subjeets hinis.If to fate. Xor by refrain¬ 
ing from action can lie eee.ipe tin* fate whieli overtakes 
the one-.sidediie'M of ai tioii. “Tlie valour that .struggles 
is belter than Ihe weakm-ss lli.d endures; for though it 
fails, it knew heforeliand Ihe jioe-ihililv of failure, and 
consciously mad<‘ il-elf liable f.. il, while suHering jias- 
sivity is iniacly caught in il- defect, and doee not ojiposo 
a fulness of energy to it.” lint neither activity nor 
p.assivity can escape its f.Ue. T'heie is, however, still 
another higher way—a way wdiieh coinbincs iiv one the 
activity that combats and the patience that endnre.s—the 
way of Christ, and of all those evho have been called 
“beautiful souls.” .Siieh .souls follow the path of suffer¬ 
ing, in so far as they abandon all their pi'rsonal rights, 
and refu.so to contend for them ; but they pursue also 
the path of valour, in so far as they rise above this loss 
of particular right and interest, and feel no pain.in it. 
Thus they save their lives in losing them, or assert them¬ 
selves just when they let go everything with which 
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immediately their life seemed to Ix) identified. Fate 
cannot, wound sucli spirits,—for, “like the .sensitive 
plant, thoy'withdraw at a touch into tlieni.selves,” and 
escape from th(> life in which they could he injured. 
“So .Jesus demanded of his friends that tiny should 
forsake father ainf mother, and all that they had, in order 
lli#t they might not he hmind hy any tie to the unhal¬ 
lowed world, and so he l)iiiught within the rea<di of fate, 
‘ If any one take th_\ coat, L-t him have thy ( leak ahso ; ’ 
‘If thv right hand otleiid tins', cut it oil.’ ’ hnrther: 
“A soul that is thus lift'd ahove all regard for its 
rights, and disentangled fiom ever\ thing ohjeetive, has 
nothing to f.irgiw to hiiii nlm injnn'.s it. It is ready 
for reconciliation, eapahle at oin'e of eiiteiing again into 
vital rcdalions of hoc and fiieiidslnp with him;” for 
whatever he may have done, he cannot have injured 
it. It has nothing even of th.it “iighteous wrath, 
that conseiinitions hate whieli spiiiige fioin a sense of 
wrong, not to the individual, hut to jiistire. For such 
righteous hate, while it sole up eertalii duties and rights 
as absolute, and refuses foigiveiiees to him who has 
violat'd them, takes away fiom itself the ]M)ssihihty of 
rceciviiig„forgiveness fa its own errors, or of being 
reconcihst with the fate that epuiigs from them.” For- 
;^ivenes.s of sins, tlierefore, is iml the removal of pun¬ 
ishment, for )mnishment eniinot !«■ avoidi'd ; nor is it 
the removal of the conseiousiie.ss of guilt, for the deed 
cannot be undone ; it is “/n/c rmiiirihil hy fore.”' 

On thi.s view, tho spirit of Christ is the spirit which 
withdraws out of the conllict, letting drop every jxirtic- 
ujar interest, and thus, in its universality and freedom, 

' lioseakniu, p. 07. 
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eacaping all the claims of the finite. It is reconciled'to 
every fate, and has forgiven every enemy. But just here, 
as Hegel thinks, lies its hrait and imperfectioc. “Jesus 
has the guilt of innocenaj, and his elevation above every 
fate brings with it the most unhappy of fates.” The 
meaning of this somewhat obscure ufterance is, that as 
Christ purcliascd reconciliation by withdrawing out ^of 
the sphere in whicli j)rivato interc.sts and rights conflict 
with each other, hi.s very negntio)i of tlieso becomes a 
limit to him. All side.s are again.st him who does not 
strike for any side. I’riest and magistrate, Pharisee and 
Sadducee, unite against him who is above their divi¬ 
sions, and does not recognise as vital any of the interests 
for which they are contending. His very withdrawal 
from the splicro of liattlo i.s the source of a more bitter 
hostility, and makes hi.s people reject him, and turn 
from his doctrine to a deaperato struggle for the narrow 
ideal of national life. Hi.s teaching, indeed, is eagerly 
accepted by other men who have no share in the fate of 
the Jewish nationality; but with them, too, it remains 
incapable of being brought into unity with any of the 
finite interests of life. The unity of love reached by 
the negation of all j).articular rights and duties remains 
incapable of oxjransion into any new onier of sccwlar life"; 
and as it cannot become the principle of the life of th^ 
world, it is obliged to fall back on the spiritual unity of 
the Church—a society of men withdnuvn from the world, 
and living solely for this concentrated life of devotional 
feeling. “ Beyond the relation that arises out of the 
commoa faith, and the manifestation of this community 
in appropriate religious acts, the Christian Church re¬ 
mains incapable of any objective aim—incapable of oo- 
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openuon' tor any o^er end than Uie spread of the faith, 
and ipcap^ble of finding expression or satisfaction in any 
of the vafidus manifestations and partial forms of our 
manifold life. For in following any otlier direction, it 
could not recognise itself: it would have forsaken the 
pure love which is its solo spirit, and have Income 
untrue to its Gtxl. This limitation of love to itself,— 
this flight from all forms, even if its own spirit were 
breathing in them,—this irmoval from all fate, is its 
greatest fate; and this is tlu^ |Miint at wliirh Jesus is 
connected with fate, and, in the biililimc.st way indeed, 
suffers from it.” Iloncc, also, the cvorsluhious attitude 
of the Church to the world, never able eitlmr to <livido 
itself from it—since lovo is supposed to lx? the universal 
principle; nor to reconcile itself with it—for lovo is not 
able to enter into its particular ami finite ndations. 
“ Between the cxtreim .s of friendship, hate, and in- 
difforonco to the world, the Christian consciousness has 
gone backwards ami forwards; but it is its fate that 
Church and State, diviia; sorvii-o find life, piety and 
virtue, can never for it melt into one.” 

The ro.sidt is, then, that (diristianity i>reKluces, or 
indicates, ,aii unlicalthy division between religion and 
life. It’diK-s not solve the problem, which, in its way, 
the Greek religion, inasmuch n.s it simply idealised the 
actual forces of the political life, proved itself competent 
to solve. “ To the Greek, the idea of his fatherland, 
bis State, was the invisible, the higlier reality, for which 
he laboured, and which formed his persistent motive. 
This was his end and aim of the world, or the and and 
aim of Ms worid, which ho found expressed in reality, 
and which he himself helped to express and to maintain. 
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In comparison ■with this idea, his own individuality was 
as nothing: it was iU endurance —its continued* life— 
that he sought, and this he was liimself abW *to realise: 
To desire or pray for j)crmanenco or eternal life for him-, 
self as an individual, could not occjir to him; or, at 
least, it was only in moments of inaction and despond¬ 
ency that ho could feel a stronger wish and relation •to 
his individual self. r'at<i di'l not. turn for comfort to 
Plato’s “Phaslo,” till that which had hitherto been for 
him tho highest order of things— his world, his repub¬ 
lic—was de.stroycd : then only did lie take refuge in 
a yet higher order.” Religion, in short, was to tho 
ancients simply tlie idealisation of the actual powers of 
man’s life—of the higlier passions that moved him— 
of tho ideal interests of tlie social and political life in 
which ho lived. Rome, however, in conquering the 
nations, put an end to this religion of free citizens, 
whoso highest was within tlieir own gnvsp. It turned 
tho State from an organic unity of life, which took up 
into itself tho whofe being of its citizens, into a dead 
mechanism of government, externally appliojl to a 
powerl&ss mass of subjects. “ Tlien death must have 
become terrible to tlio citizen, because nothing of his 
own survived him; whereas the republic survived the 
republican, and ho could cherish tho thought that it-^- 
his soul — was eternal.” After this time, greater de¬ 
mands began to be made upon religion, and the imper¬ 
fect human-like gods, which had been sufficient for the 
imagination so long as human life itself was so fuU of 
divinity, could no longer satisfy tho cravings of tho spirit 
“ The spirit of man could not cease to seek Bonunehert 
for the absolute, for independence, for jxiwer; and as tiiis 
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was no longfr to bo mot with in tho will of man, it lunl 
to bo.fouiKl in tho God of Christianity—a Co<l wlio was 
lifted boydhd tho sphere of tho lowers and will of )iiaii, 
jet not beyond reacli of his pmyers and cries; for tin' 
realisation of a moml iilea coidd now only Ixi wislnsl,— 
it could no longer 1 h' willi'd.” 'Iho divine kingdom, 
however, which, it was at first hoped, would 1 k' rcalisisl 
immediately, had S'Kin to lui pirt olf to the end of the 
world, “ In fact, so soon ns the realisation of nn idea is 
put bcyontl tho limils of hiiinan jiower, it does not matter 
liow far off it is Jilai'od ; ami tlm further it was ivniovisl, 
with the inori' woinleifnl eol.eim eonid it Is' paiiifisl by 
tho orioiital imagination.” Hut this sepanitn'ii of (iiKl 
from man has had fatal I’fln I,. •' The ol.jia-livily of God 

has gone hand in liaml willi the shneiyand enrm|ition 
of man.” ^Vhile tleiv was a liiing organisation of 
society, the soi-ial lih' of man Mas itself reganied as a 
manifestation of the divine, and tied w.us simply tho 
better s(df of Hi.s worshijipers ; tail mIk ii national life 
disappeared, ami the ('hureh took tlm plaee of the State, 
man Isicayie in Ins oivn e_ies ,i mo,-,;//), and his (Iml was 
another. It ha.s hei'u h ft for onr ilav," s.ivs Hegel, 
in tho .spiral- of some of Ins l.iti-r followers of tlio Left, 
“to cliallengc again as the |iro)), rty of man the treasures 
that were formerly s,pi.nidereil iijmii he.*iven—to chal¬ 
lenge them at least in tlieory. l!iit what age will have 
tho courago and energy to make this right a reality, and 
to set man actually in possession of his own I” ' 

. We •ee hero tho compromise Is/twcen the diflerent 
tendencies contending within him, in which Hegel for 
tho time fotmd satisfaction. On the one liand he holds 
* Hsyni, p. 474 et tq. 
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to the principle of freedom, and echoes the lateet in¬ 
terpretation of it by Fichte, who at this time legarded 
the choice between idealism and realism—tfetween the 
doctrine that the ego produces the non-ego, and the 
doctrine tliat the non-ego produces the ego —os a test of 
moral character. A quite consistent philosophy, Fichte 
illowed, might be developed in botli ways, both on .the 
realist and on the idealist hypothesis; but ho who was 
free in spirit would find the explanation of the world 
in freedom, and he who was a slave at heart would find 
it in necessity. Hegel, in the main, accepts this lan¬ 
guage of Fichte, but he doe.s not draw the line between 
self and not-solf at the point where Fichte draws it. 
To Fichte as to Kant, the State was still an external 
combination of inJividual.s, a thing of outward order, 
while morality was confined entirely to the inner life. 
But to Hegel, filled with the .spirit of Greek literature, 
the social life of the State could not bo a thing 
external or indifferent to the moral life of the in¬ 
dividual ; rather it was the truer sidf, in which and 
for which the individual was bound to livo,^ and with 
which ho was so intimately identified that, avhile it 
survived, he need not think of any personal immortality. 
It was only outside of this intimate circle that the 
“cold world” lay, which was really external and ob¬ 
jective. Hence Hegel did not regard the Greek political 
life as involving any sacrifice of the freedom of the 
individual, but rather as the realisation of that freedom; 
and Greek religion was to him a “ s^ibjectivo ” religion, 
whose gods only imaginatively and for a moment drew 
their worshipper away from the centre of his own life, 
hut were immediately recognised as powers that we 
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woiking in his owtt will and thought It is only to 
ChristiApitjr—which ho regards as a religion of pure un¬ 
developed kn’O, and, therefore, os a rehgion of tlio other 
world—that Ilogel applies tho Fichtoan condemnation 
of an “objective” religion, a worship of tho non-tgo, a 
religion inconsistent with tho freo<lom of man. Honco^ 
ho describes tho revolt against (’hristinnity and tho new 
idealistic philosoptiy as a reclaiming for man of tho 
treasures ho has lnvisho<l iipm God; ami in a poom 
addressed to Iloldorlin, Hogd declares that tho dese¬ 
crated altars of Eleusis are- la-ing re-are-d again by tho 
initiated in their own hearts. How the now revival 
was to dilTcr from tho ohl (ireek ty]M-, ho ilocs not say. 
Christianity, at least, ho sei-nn at this time to regard os 
essentially hound up with tho nuslicval dualism, and 
therefore a.s not containing in itself tin- jirinciple of a 
new life. 

Tho transition from this to a higher jioint of view 
seems to have taken jjlaee in the lieginning of Hegel’s resi¬ 
dence at Frankfort, and in eonnection’wilh a romarkahlo 
change of language which we linii in hi.s pajicrs written 
about that time. In .Switzerlaml he had used tho words 
“life” and “love” to expre.-es the liiglu-st kind of social 
unity; notv ho suh.stitut-s the wonl “ sjiirit.” This is 
no^mere verbal change. The worel “life” suggests tho 
idea of an organic unity, and the wore! “lovo” implies 
that the members of that unity are conscious beings— 
conscious of the social organism in which they merge 
their separate ciistencc, and conscious also of them¬ 
selves, were it only in tho moment of self-surrender 
by which they give themselves up to that organism. 
In these terms, therefore, Hegel found a means of ex- 
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pregsing that social imity of which the Greek State was 
to him the typo—a luiity of individuals wl^o regarded 
themselves not as isolated ]>er8ong, hut simply as citizens 
whoso lifo was in tho State, and who had no personality 
apart from it. In such a .social unitj' the idea of self is 
involved, but it is not cniphasi,sed ; tho division of self- 
conscious individuals disappears like the sejjarateneas of 
notes in a hannony. 

“Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all the chords 
with might. 

Smote the cliord of self, which, treiublnig, passed in music 
out of eight.” 

But tho term “spirit,” or “spiritual unity,” seems to 
convoy—and in llegel’s language always conveys— 
tho idea of anlagemsm overcome, contradiction recon¬ 
ciled, unity reached through tlie struggle and conflict 
of eloment.s, which, in the first aspect of them, are 
opposed to each other. It was, therefore, the appro¬ 
priate expression for a unity hetween the mind and the 
object which is contrasted witlt it,—hetween mind and 
matter,—or hetween dill'ercnt self - conscious suhjectsj 
each of whom lin.s a complete conseiousncs.'^of his own 
independent rights and personality. Such i unity can 
never he, in Hegel’s langtmgo, iniiiiciUate — t.e,, can ngver 
ho ready-made from tlio first, hut always involves a pro- 
co.sa by which dillereiico is overcome, and opposition 
tmnsfonuod into agreement. Xor can this he a merely 
natund process—i'.c., a process in which the opposition 
melts away without being heard of. Bather It is a 
process which begins with a distinct conscionsneas of 
indepejidence to be renounced, of opposition to be ot®- 
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some, and which inTolvee, therefore, an explicit surren¬ 
der of incippendonce, a conscious reconciliation of the 
oppoaition,* 

, This use of the term “spirit," in fact, indicates that 
the Greek ideal was bocoiniiig unsatisfactory to Ifcgol, as 
being an incomplcto solution of his primary difficulty of 
the^onnoction of tlio uiiivcieal and particular. Hitherto 
Hegel’s criticism of Kant’s alwtract opjMjsition of reason 
and passion luul Iss n imiclically tliis, — that though 
diverse they were caj)ah!c (if coincidence, and that the 
Greeks liad actually solved the prohlcm of harmonising 
them. But tlie unity s<i .ittauned was, as Hegel now 
saw, exceptional and transitory, the [(rtsluct of sjicciidly 
favourable circumstances and of a jHicuhar national genius. 
For the Grr'ok State, and the etlncal harmony of life 
realised in it, couhl Iw regarded only ,as the creation of 
a peoplo of artists, whi( h, by a combination of skill and 
g(X>d fortune, had for onc(' moulded the nnt((\Mird matter 
of human existence into a (silitical work of art. But 
such an achwvoment, lik.' otln r worfis of art, is valu¬ 
able mainly as an (.‘armest of hometlnng more universal 
“ Poetic justice ” is an exceptnund thing out of jioetry, 
because, in the entanglement of liuman atlairs, we (»n- 
not easily find a small cin le of events which forms a 
wlislo by itetdf, and in which tho ideal Liw is clearly 
revealed. But tho value of tho exception is that it 
points to such a law. Beauty is an accidental or 
momentary coincidence of tho univcrsid and the par¬ 
ticular, of understanding and sense, and an canicst of 
their complete reconciliation. If, however, wo are to 
apply the idea of organic unity to the world,—if we 
are to regard man as cajMble of achieving such a unity 



in his own life,—we cannot ho satisfied with such a 
partial and accidental meeting of ideal and weal, of 
the inner and the outer life. We must hot think df 
man as struggling with an external power which occa» 
sionally yields him a partial victory.. We must he able 
to see that there is a harmony or unity between the 
inward and the outward which is deeper than all their 
antagonism, and which is realising itself even when that 
antagonism seems to ho greatest. It must be shown 
not merely that the ego gains an occasional victory over 
the noJi-ego, hut that, in spite of all their apparent oppo¬ 
sition, it is one princij)le whicli is manifesting itself in 
non-ego and ego alike. If, therefore, tlio idea of organic 
unity was to ho used, ns Ilcgcl sought to use it, to 
supplement and correct the aljstract idea of freedom 
expressed by Kant and Ficlite, it was necessary to givo 
it a more extended and dilficult application than Hegel 
had hitherto attempted. It was no lunger enough for 
him to say that jhero are organisms in the world— 
natural and spiritual organisms—but the whole world 
must bo conceived as itself an organism. Thai poetic or 
artistic products exist or aro achieved by man both in 
art and in life was no longer all that was 'yantod j it 
was necessary that all nature and history should bo seen 
to have the unity of a poem. • 

But obviously this new demand involves far greater 
difficulties than have yet been considered. If all the 
world is to he conceived as poetic,— toO /9iou cnf/aiman 
rpaytf&ia sal Ko)^<(>Sia, —our poetry must find room for 
much which to the immediate cyo of imagination ia un- 
poetic and vulgar. If nature is to ho taken as an organ- 
inn, it must at least bo recognised that it has parte in 
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it which, regarded in themselves, are inorganic. If all 
things,are members in a living whole, the life that ani- 
matea that whole must have a wider definition,—it must 
^ be a life which comprehends even death itself. Pain, 
disharmony, and evil, must be seen to be incapable of 
breaking through the allHjmbracing unity, and oven to 
b^ themselves the means of realising ii Unreason itself 
must find a place, were it only a place to annihilate itself, 
under the universal rule of reason, which impmrtially 
rains its fertilising showers ui>on the evil and the good, 
and stimulates each in turn to show what is in it; since 
just in this iraptxrliality lies the security for the triumph 
of good. In such a theory optimism must bo reached 
not by the exclusion hut by the exhaustion of peesim- 
ism: the ultimate adirmation of philosophy must in¬ 
clude in itself and overcome all the negations and con¬ 
tradictions of scepticism. 

At first it wu\ild seem ns if the problem so stated 
must be regarded os insoluble ; for what is rcciuired is 
no less than to find a principle of ifnity adequate to the 
reconciliation of the stronge-st antagonisms and contra¬ 
dictions which language can express. And is not this 
almost like asking that wonl.s should be deprived of all 
their meaning 1 Yet, on the other hand, if the world is 
tp be conceived as a rational system, t/ the particular is 
to be combined in organic unity with the universal, f/ 
man is in any sense to be regarded as free in spite of the 
limiting conditions under which nature seems to bring 
him, the discovery of such a principle is a necessity. 
Fichte, against his will, proved that it is impossible to 
view the inner life of the sulqect as a rational system 
in itself, unless the object also were brought within the 
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compass of that system. Ho tried, indeed, to escape 
this necessary consequence by treating the connection of 
the ego with tlie non-ego ns a purely negatiro relation.. 
But a negative relation is .still a relation. The self is 
hound up in one whole with that not-self to which it is 
opposed, and unless iliot also can be regarded as in some 
sense rational, there can be no riuior.al system at alL 
Hegel 80 (nns at lir.st to have faltered before the prob¬ 
lem of philosophy thus presented to him, and to have 
felt inclined to take refuge from its difficulty—as Schel- 
ling afterwards took refuge—in a religious intuition or 
feeling of the unity of all things,—an intuition to which 
thought migiit lead up, l)ut in which its activity must 
disappear. In other words, he seems to have held for 
a short time that reason is unalile itself to rise above 
the oppositions and eontradietioiis of thing.s, though it 
is able to see that there is a limit to such oppositions, 
and that there is an absolute unity lying beyond them. 
“ Philosopliy must end in religion, because pliilo.sophy is 
thought, and thought alway.s incs.lvcs fiiiitudo and oppo¬ 
sition,— e.g., the oppositions of siihjeet and object, and 
of the mind that think.s to matter that does not tliink. 
Its husiiiess, therefore, is to .show tlio fiiiitudo of all 
that is finite, and througli rea.soii to demand'its com¬ 
plement or completion in tlie infinite.” ' ^ 

But this solution seems to have Ixion only a moment 
of transition in Hegel's philo.sophieal development. If 
reason can discern that there is a unity in which aU ^- 
ferenco is lost, it mu.st be able to see what that imity is j 
for the perception of limits is j>o,s.sihlo only to one who 
can see beyond them. The reason that looks through 
’ Resenltruu, p. 96. 
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all oppositions of things to their unity, must bo able to 
grasp thaj unity and to cast the light of it upon these 
rery opp<*Sitions. If oven Schclling could not rest in 
, the assertion that the artistic or religious intuition is 
the highest apprehension of truth, hut was driven, with 
some inconsequence, to attempt to reconstruct the world 
fnom the point of view so reached, still loss could Hegel 
bo content to view philosopliy as a i)rocess which ends 
in the absolute unity^ and does not give rise to any now 
'coiftenyisness of finite things in relation to that unity. 
And the which ho the key-note of this 

new interpretatidrr''i,f^ things kuIi (vternitatis has 

already licen named. The world may still Ix^ conceived 
as an organic unity, in spite (T its extreniu division 
and antagonism, hiMause it i^ or the revela¬ 

tion of spirit. For a spiritual unity is a unity which 
can endure the extreniost antagonism ami contlict—nay, 
it is a unity which can he realised onlj' through such 
conflict. The very existiuice of a Hj>irit is a perpetual 
proof of the unity of oppomtos. * When wo consider 
how a spiritual tx'ing grows and realises itself, wo see 
that it is by a ixriH'tnnl ]>roei'ss of si'lf-dcnial. Inlel- 
leetualhjit can develop its powers only by going out of 
itself; by yielding to im|irescjon.s from without; by per- 
aistently occupying itself with the not-self—tho world 
of objects; and without such occupation with tho exter¬ 
nal, if could not even Ixi conscious of itself. And if wo 
regard tho practical life of such a licLng, we have to 
give a similar account of it. For all moral grorvth con¬ 
sists in learning to go out of self, and so to take a wider 
life into our own. It begins, therefore, in tho negation 
of immodiato desires and apixitites which, if they were 
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Buffered directly to assert themselves, would assuredly 
defeat their own ends. It is only as the indivjdual, gets 
beyond such particular impulses, and forms ilf himself a 
will which has regard to something more general,—a will , 
which acts from the point of view of the family, of the 
state, or of humanity, or at least a will which looks to 
some objective interest or end,—that ho can bo said io 
have a wiU of his own at all. Spiritual life is thus 
essentially a process of transcending an<l overcoming 
those very oppositions which seem to be of the most 
intense and absolute character—the oppositions of sub¬ 
ject and object, mind and matter, internal and external; 
it is, in the Kantian phrase, a “ nest of contradictions,” 
and yet this does not destroy its unity with itself. If, 
therefore, wo regard the ultimate unity as a spiritual 
principle, there is good liope that wo may ftnd in it a 
key to the antagonism and conflict of things, and may 
be enabled to see in the world not a mere wilderness and 
chaos of opposing powers, or the Jlanichaean dualism of 
an absolute good add an absolute evil, but a rational 
order or system, an organic imity in which every member 
has its place and function. 

Such a system we find Hegel seeking to dqyclop fpr 
himself in the years 1799-1800, the last two years of his 
residence in Frankfort. The peculiarities of this first out¬ 
line of his philosophy it is unnecessary hero to consider; 
what has been already said may be sufificient to sljow 
that in it Hegel was now seeking to develop his char¬ 
acteristic idea, that the highest unity is to be reached 
only through the full development and reconciliation .of 
the deepest and widest antagonism. Some such concep¬ 
tion was already involved in the threefold movement of 
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thonght by the®s, antitliesis, and synthesis, which had 
been'-eaggested by Kant, and developed, though in a 
somewhat imperfoct and external way, by Fiohto and 
Schelling. Hegel distinguishes himself from both, even 
in this early sketch, by tho firmness with which he 
grasps the idea of tho unity of opposites, not as an ex¬ 
ternal synthesis, hut as a result of tho necessary evolution 
of thought by means of an antagonism which thought 
itself produces and reconciles, Tho further explanation 
of this process must, however, ho postponed till a later 
chapter. Hero it need only bo remarked that Hegel has 
already, though wdth some hesitation and uncertainty, 
marked out tho general threefold division of his system, 
which corresponds to tho three elements or movements 
just mentioned. Tho first part of tho system consists of 
a Logic and a Mehiphysic—which, however, are not yet 
completely identified by Ilegcl, as they Avero at a later 
period; tho second is a Philnsojihy of Nature; and tho 
third, which w'as not worked out in tho Frankfort 
sketch, is tho Philosophy of Spirit. 

One other jioint, the full consideration of which must 
alsojx) resorveil for a future chapter, may ho montionoJ 
here. ^Jt is that, wdth tho rise of this now idea of spirit 
as the unity of all dilTerences, Ilcgors attitude towanls 
Christianity was completely changed. For in tho central 
moral principle of Christianity, the principle of self-real¬ 
isation through self-sacrifice, ho found just that move¬ 
ment through negation to affirmation, through opposition 
to reconciliation, which ho was seeking Or rather, 
perhaps we should say that it was Hegel’s study of 
Christianity, assisted by tho contemporary development 
of phUoaophy, which first suggested to him the klea of 
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that movement. Hence if wo should seek to gather np 
the Hegelian philosophy in a sentence, as a Frqpckman 
once asked Hegel to do, it would he this : that \he words 
“die to live” express not only the dialectic of. morals, 
but the universal principle of philo8oi)hy. For if these 
words truly express the nature of spiritual life, then in 
spirit may he found a unity which will account for and 
overcome all the antagonisms of life and thought. The 
full moaning of this statement, however, is not to be 
seen without many explanations which cannot as yet 
bo given. 
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HEQEL AND SCIIEI-LINC—JEN'A, 1S00-1SO7. 

Dcmn’O the long mental ,strnggli\ the history of which 
ha-s been outlined in the la.^t ehaiit(T, Hegel had in the 
main lived for hinisdf, without any attenipt to coinmuni- 
cate his thoughts to the world. 'Win n he visited his 
family at Stuttgart, on his way from Switzerland to 
Frankfort, his sister found tlial he had become Bilcnt 
and self-absorbeil; ami about the same, time Schelling 
wrote to reproach Inm witli yielding to a kiiul of irres¬ 
olution and dejection of spirit that was unworthy of 
him. A depressed, melancholic, almost Beiitimontal tone, 
unuaual with liegcl, runs through the somewhat ill- 

constructed verses—he had not a good ear for metro— 

• • • 

specimdhs of which hi.s hio,gra]ilier lia.s publisliesi. Tho 
^nly literary work which he jircpared fur the press dur¬ 
ing the Frankfort period, w.as an essay on the reforms in 
the constitution of his native ^Vurtemberg, the necessity 
of which had been made evident by the rough pressuro 
of Franco: and even this was not published. In philoso¬ 
phical matters,- tho conflict of opjxwing thoughts and sym¬ 
pathies of which he was not yet master kept him silent. 
Bat now, in the year 1800, when he had at last grasped 



the leading idea of his system, and had commenced to 
work out ite application with some degree of systematic 
fulness, he began to long for an opportunity express-. 
ing himself, and of comparing his thoughts wjth those 
of others. In this view he reopened communication with 
ScheUing, wth whom his correspondent had apparently 
dropped for some years, and informed Ids friend that 
he was prepared, or rather that ho was almost prepared, 
to take his share in the philosopldcal battle. Hegel’s 
father had died in the beginning of 1799, and the small 
sum of about £300 which he had received as his share 
of the family inheritance, made him for a time inde¬ 
pendent of the work of teaching. Accordingly, in his 
letter to Schelhng, ho begs him to recommend some 
economical place of residence, — ho would prefer a 
Catholic city, in order to have a neart^r view of that 
religion, — where he could live chcu[)ly (with, as he 
specially states, the advantage of fin r/ute,^ Bier), en¬ 
joy some good society, and gather himself together 
before entering into ihe hterarv’ and philosophical hub¬ 
bub of Jena, Ho has, he declares, watched SchoUing’s 
great public career “ with admiration and joy,” hut 
wishes Schelling to know that he himself also has been 
in silence making his way to a philosophical *viow of 
things. “ In my scientific education, which begun with 
the endeavour to satisfy Immblcr wants, I have been 
driven onward to philosophy, and the ideal of youth 
has thus, of necessity, had to take on the form of reflee~ 
iion, and transform itself into a system. Now, while 
I am still employed with this task, I begin to ask 
myself where I can find a point of contact to bring my 
thoughts to bear upon human life. Of all the men I 
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am MOTtnd me, are the one in whom I shonld moat 
deeirejto find a friend, as in other things, so especially 
■in referenoe to this business of getting myself expressed, 
and brought into effective contact with the world; for 
I see that you haicp apprehended man as ho is—i.s,, with 
a.comprehensisM sympathy which is unstained by vanity. 
I, therefore can look to you witli the full confidence 
that you will be able to recognise my disinterested en¬ 
deavours, and to find a value in them.” 

In this appeal to .Schelling tliero is traceable a wish on 
Hegel’s part to indicate to bis friend that he is aihetantial- 
ly, though only substantially, at one with him, and that 
though for this reason he can hope to co-operato with 
Schelling, yet that the ])hilo8ophical form which his 
thoughts have taken has grown by an indeiwiident pro¬ 
cess out of the needs of his own spirit. AVhen wo con¬ 
sider how Hellenic art and life had Ircen to Hegel the 
first key to the spiritual bignificance of things, how the 
idea of organic unity derived from that source had grad¬ 
ually transfonned itself under tho’influenco of phUoso- 
phical criticism, and how, finally, by the aid of the idea 
of spirit, it had-been applie<i, not merely to the State, 
but to the world as a whole, -the special words of this 
announcement will seem significant and characteristic. 
JTie answer of Schelling is not preserved; but the result 
^was that Hegel gave up the idea of a preliminary retreat 
to Bamberg or any other city, and resorted at once, in 
January 1801, to Jena, to take his place beside Schel- 
ling as a champion of “ the philosophy of Identity.” In 
July of the same year appeared his first published work, 
‘On the Difference between the Systems of Fichte and 
SehelUng,’ in which Hegel appears as in all essential 
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points a defender of the latter againat the former. The 
dissertation ‘ Do orhitis planetamm,’ which he published 
immediately afterwards, pro Ucenfia doemdi,\KiA which 
was written very much in the spirit of Schclling’s Philo¬ 
sophy of Nature, though on a subject which Schelling 
had never discussed, confirmed the* idea of Hegel’s 
complete agreement with Schelling; and ho had soon 
after to contradict the statement of a newspaper that he 
was a fellow-Wiirtemberger whom Schelling had brought 
forward under his wing, to be a .special jdeader in his 
behalf. But though a.sserting his own independence 
with doci.sion and almost with violence, Hegel was at 
this time quite willing to accept the place of a defender 
of the philosophy of Identity; and in 1802 ho united 
with Schelling in the publication of a ‘Critical Journal,’ 
in which the contributiiana of the twc.i writers were not 
in any way distinguished from each other—a ciroum- 
stanco which, after Ilegel’s death, led to some contro¬ 
versy about the authur.ship cjf .several of tho pieces. 

The common point of view which is expressed in this 
Journal, a.s well as in IIeger.s treatise and Schelling’s 
succes.sivo works of this period, is, as has been said, that 
of tho so-called “ philosophy of Identity.” This may bo 
bettor understood if we remember to what it was'opposed 
It was opposed, on tho one hand, to that common-8en|e 
dualism for which mind and matter, or subject and 
object, are two tilings absolutely independent of each 
other—two things which, if brought into relation at 
all, con only bo externally liarmoniseil, liko tho two 
clocks of Leibnitz, but between which no kindred na¬ 
ture or principle of unity can bo discovered. In like 
manner, it was opposed to the Kantian and the Fichterm 
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philosophy of sabjectirity, which, indood, had expressed 
the idea-of a unity beyond difference—a unity of subject 
^ ind object, ^rception and thought—but which hud not 
ffuUy developed that idea, or had developed it only in a 
partial and subjective way. Thus, in the Kantian philo¬ 
sophy, only the phenomenal object \v;i3 supposed to bo 
kncwable, while the real object was treated ns a thing- 
■in-itself — i.c., a thing not essentially related to, or 
knowablo by, the subject; and, on the other hand, the 
subject was regarded as incapable of reaching beyond his 
own sensations and impulses—beyond the circle of his 
own inner life, so as to know or to act on anything but 
himself. In the Fichtcan philosojiliy, again, the inde¬ 
pendent existence of things in themselves, outside of the 
circle of subjective phenomena, was denied ; and the non¬ 
ego was reduced to a negative condition, through which 
the ego realises its own life of self-determination : nay, 
even this negative condition, the ego, by an incompre¬ 
hensible act, was supposed to prodppo for, and out of, 
itself. But the effect of this theoiy of Fichte was, not 
to idealise.the object, but rather to explain it away, and 
to confine the ego to a iiictc inward struggle with itself, 
in .which it could never go beyond itself in a real self- 
surrenderj and therefore could never return to itself with 
the fruit of a real liberty. The non-ego was thus reduced 
by Fichte to a spectre : but, in spite of that, or just be¬ 
cause of thS, it could never bo vanquished or spiritual¬ 
ised. If it ceased to exist as'an outward object, it was 
only to reappear as an incomprehensible opposition of the 
mind to itself. Schelling made the first step out of this 
chamed circle of subjectivity, when he endeavoured 
to show that in nature there is the same movement of 
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antagonism and reconciliation as in spirit; in other 
words, that nature also has in it a dualism corresponding 
to the dualism of self and not^self in conscifiTisness, and 
that therefore it is one principle which we find mani-, 
festod in mind and matter alike. Fichte’s declara¬ 
tion that “ the I is everything,” he adds, therefore, the 
converse that “everything is I” — /.e., that nature is 
no unreal shadow of the movement of subjective thought, - 
but has manifested in it tlio very principle wliich consti¬ 
tutes the ego m man. Hence, as Sclielling expressed it— 
and Hegel for a time inadc^ no objection to the expres¬ 
sion— there are no qualitative, but only quantitative, 
differences in^^^gs. Each of the two opposites, mind 
and matter, ia^ itself a subject-object, and contains and 
reconciles in itself the opposition of an ideal and a real 
element. And the same is true of every separable form, 
whether of mind or matter; so that, from the point of 
view of the ab.soluto, everything that exists is an iden¬ 
tity of subject and obji.'ct, and all these identities are 
essentially one. 

The essential principle, then, in which Jlegel and 
ScheUhig meet together, is that there is a unity which is 
above aU differences, which maintains itself i^hrough .all 
differences, and in reference to which aU differences must 
bo explained. They agree also in calling this unity spirit¬ 
ual, and in asserting it as the artiailus 6f antis vel cadentCs 
philosopkicB —the point of view at which ajf true philo¬ 
sophy must place itself in-order to understand the world. 
The programme of the ‘ Critical JoumaJ’ asserts, therefore, 
that “ the great immediate interest of philosophy is to 
put God again absolutely at the head of the system as 
the one ground of all, the prineipium essendi el cognos- 
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eendi, after He hali been for a long time placed, either as 
one fiijitijde alongside of other finitudes, or at the end 
of them alt- as a postulate,—wliich necessarily implies the 
absoluteness of the finite.” In other ivords, phOosophy 
has hitherto started with some fixed op^xisition, such as 
those of subject and' object, of mind and matter, of frec- 
dopi and necessity, forgetting that tlioso oppo.sitions could 
not bo intelligible except on the pre.supposition of a unity 
that transcends them. Now this presupjwsed unity, 
“just because it is prc.fupposeit, is not present to the 
ordinary conscioiLsneas, which, thereforo, always thinks 
of the object as essentially different from the subject.” 
It is an unconsciously a.ssunicd basis of consciousness, 
which philosophy brings to light, and by aid of which it 
transforms our ordinary view of the world. Hence, also, 
scepticism performs a valuable service to philosophy, in 
that it confuses and destroys tho distinctions of the 
ordinary consciousne.ss, or exhibits their relative and 
limited character. Thu.s, when the popular conscious¬ 
ness (or tho common-sense philos'opliy which makes 
itself tho_ spokesman of that consciousness), as-serts tliat 
tho object and tho subject of knowlcilgo are essentially 
distinct, scepticism jioints out that knowledge, as involv¬ 
ing their relation to each other, is inconsi.stent with such 
d’stinctness. In other words, scojitici-sm proves, on tho 
hypothesis of the distinction of subject and object, that 
knowledge is impossible. But tho true conclusion from 
this argument is, that the object is not absolutely dis¬ 
tinct from the subject that knows it, but in its distinct¬ 
ness is yet essentially related to, and so one with, it. 
The negative dialectic of the sceptic, therefore, proves 
only that each limited idea contains its own negation, 
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and thus carries us back to that identity which is pre¬ 
supposed in all distinction, and in the light o£ which 
each distinction is reduced to its proper ni&ning and 
value, as a manifestation or expression of the unity. , 
To Schelling and Hegel it appearec^ that this idea of 
the unity beyond all differences was the new inspiring 
principle which was to liberate science and life from the 
bonds of abstraction in which they had been hitherto 
held. The Cartesian dualism, with its abstract opposi¬ 
tion of mind to matter, had, they asserted, only given 
philosophical cxprcs.sion to the principle of an all- 
cinbracing dualism, which was already manifesting 
itself in the political and religious life of Europe in 
the breaking up of the old feudal and Catholic system. 
On this principle of division, and therefore of death, 
all the sciences had been based, and they had there¬ 
fore been built up into “ a temple of the understand¬ 
ing which reason had deserted.” Now at last the 
literature of the time was beginning to show a weari¬ 
ness of this shallow expaiixion, this accumulation of 
dead facts, to which the .sinritual bond was, wanting. 
A longing had been awakened, as it were “ a thirst of 
Dives for a drop of fire”—a curious metapli^r—“fQLt.a. 
concentration of living intuition,” which might destroy 
the divisions of reflection, and reveal again the organic 
unity of the world. It was the businc.ss of the philoso¬ 
phical critics to assist in the development of this new 
consciousness, to carry on vigorously the war against the 
dualistic dogmatism and scepticism of common-sensp, to 
recognise and appreciate every manifestation, however 
imperfect, of the great idea of Identity or Unity, and to 
disentangle it from the imperfections of its expression. 
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In the fonner point of riew, the Jounial proposes to 
carry fire^and sword into the quarters of writers like 
Schulz, Kfkg, and oven Roinhold, who held by the fixed 
oppositions of the finite as if tlioy wore absolute; in the 
latter point of view, it ])ropose8 to apply a discriminating 
criticism to the mystics—“ the beautiful souls ”—who 
had approhcmlod “ the pure idea of philosophy ” with¬ 
out being able to give it scientific expression, and also 
to the theories of Kant, Fichto, and their followers, 
in which that idea wa.s presioit, though in a one-sided 
and still prcjsjnderanlly sulijective form. For these 
philosophers, just because (jf their leaning to the 8ul> 
jective as opposed to the objective, had “ not broken 
through to pure forniles.sne.ss, or, what is the .same thing, 
to the absolute form — i.r., they had not, by equal nega¬ 
tion of all differences, reache<l the unity in which all 
distinction and dilTerentiatio)i begin, tlic universal point 
of view from which alone [larticulars can bo truly esti¬ 
mated and understood. 

The articles in the .Tournal were unsigned, to indicate 
the unity of spirit in the autliors ; but it was mainly by 
Hegol that this programme, especially the latter part of 
if, was caixiod out, even if wc givo Schelling tlio benefit 
of the doubt in all cases in wdiich the aiitliorsbip of the 
different pieces is uncertain. Sehclling, indeed, soon 
directed his main literary activity to a new ‘Journal 
for Speculative Physics,’ which ho established, leaviqg 
the work of the ‘Critical Journal’ to Hegel. Schel- 
ling’s removal from Jena in the summer of 1803, which 
put an end to the intimate alliance of the two friends, 
may have had something to do with the cessation of the 
latter Journal. It is, however, clear, that closely as they 



were asooiated in their polemical work, Schelling and 
Hegel were certain to diverge from each other fvs soon 
as an advance was made to a positive deftitition and 
evolution of the principle of “ identity.” And this, 
divergence is already manifested in the essay which 
constitutes the last number of the .Journal, in which 
Hegel retracts the admission of the equ.ility of nati're 
and spirit made in his first treatise, and assorts that, 
as the absolute unity or identity is Kpiritual, so spirit 
“ overreaches ” nature, or includes it as a factor in its 
own life. 

The truth is, that the ‘ Critical Journal ’ indicates a 
point of coincideneo between two mimls that were ad¬ 
vancing in somewhat different directions. Schelling, on 
his side, had never quite freed himself from the Fichtean 
idea, according to which the ego and tho non-ego, or 
the two factors that oorre.spond to them in nature, arc 
fundamentally irreconcilable. Hence, wlion ho spoke 
of tho absolute as tlie ilentity in which all such differ¬ 
ence and opposition i.s transcended, ho was not able to 
think of it ns still leaving room for the playpf differ- . 
ence, but was inclined rather to conceive it as an ab¬ 
solute oneness, in wliich all division and ^istinctipn. 
is submerged and lost. In tliis spirit lie declared that 
tho finite is explicable only from itself, but not fr(tfii 
the infinite, and spoke of the organ of philosophy as an 
"intellectual intuition,” analogous to tlic sensuous intui¬ 
tion of tho artist, but entirely opposed to "reflection,” 
— i.e., to all thought which moves by reasoning from part 
to part, and does not grasp the whole at once in one 
comprehensive glance of genius. WhOo, therefore, he 
agreed witl> Hegel in calling tlie unity spiritwd, and in 
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conceiving it as a unity of subject and object, of know¬ 
ing and being, ypt ho emphasised the unity at the 
expense ot^he difference, and ha<l much more success in 
showing that thcij all disappear in it, than that it can 
in any way reproduce them from itself. And when he 
proceeded to develop his system, ho seemed externally 
to take up again the finite elements ho had rejected, 
rather than to develop them with a new meaning from 
the principle. Ills unity, therefore, a.s Hegel aftorw’ards 
said, was a unity of “ .substance ” rather than of spirit; 
or if it was nominally .spiritual, yet the idea of spirit, 
if it be left undifferentiated and undeveloped, is little 
more than the idea of substance. 

Now it is observable that in all these respects Hegel 
distinguished him.self from iSchelling even at the time 
when they were most closely idlied. In tho treatise 
“On tho Diffeomco of the Fichtean and Rchellingian 
Systems,” ho insists that the identity of philosophy is 
not an ab.stract identity a.s oppo.sc.d to difference, but a 
spiritual unity which differentiates, itself, that through 
opposition and .conflict it may reach a higher unity. 
“The necessary diremption is one factor of tho life 
which forma itself by ctenial oppo.sition; and tho 
totality, Nvhich is in tho highest sense vital or organic, 
i^, produced only by restoration out of tho most extreme 
division.” Hence the true “ iuhdlectual intuition” is 
not an immediate apprehension of truth which is exclu¬ 
sive of the process of reflection, but includes that pro¬ 
cess in itscH At tho same time, Hegel still holds with 
Scholling that the movement of reflection outside of 
philosophy is quite different from its movement mthin 
it; and that the liighest result to bo achieved by the 
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former is the felo de se of gcopticisin,— i.e., to carry np 
the finite categories to self-contradiction, and so n-ega- 
iively prepare the way for the intuition of tJifc absolute 
identity. Philosophy, therefore, in spite of this nega- ^ 
tivo introduction, i.s regarded as starting, in Spinozistio ' 
fashion, with the nhsolule. “As an objective totality, 
knowledge furnishes the reason or ground for itself, 
and its parts are grouiuled at the same time as the 
whole. It is thus a wliole wliieli has no more need of 
a special handle in tlie way of an external reason through 
which it may he proved, than the earth needs a special 
handle to be grasped liy the force tliat carries it round 
the sun.” Hence Ilegcl is very severe in his criticism 
of Reinhold, who would begin by hypothetically assum¬ 
ing some relative point of view, and m.aking his way 
from it to tlie prineijile of plidosopliy. On the contrary, 
argues Ilcgcl, there is nn ir:u/ from the finite to tlie 
infinite; wo can only reach the latter if wc deny and 
cast loose from tlie fnrmer. Tlie only way to get en¬ 
trance into philosojifiy is to threw in one’s self headlong 
“ <t corps perdu hiiiriiicusturr.ni.'’ Reinhold’s philoso¬ 
phy, just hecau.so it begins witli preliminario.s' outside 
of philosophy, never gets beyond preliminaries—“the 
whole of his force is wasted in tlie run, and nhthing is 
left for the leap.” In an amusing squib, written against 
Reinhold, Schelling refers to thi.s criticism upon hypo¬ 
thetical philosophy, and speaks of Hegel as “ a down¬ 
right categorical kind of being, who tolerates no ceremony 
with philosophy, but, without waiting for any such grace 
before meat, falls to at onee with a good appetite.” 

It is, however, just at this point that we find one of the 
germs of division between Hegel and Schelling. Hegel’s 
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denial of the need of an introduction to philosophy is 
ambiguous, for the negative propjedeutic of sceptical re¬ 
flection ■wfiich ho admits is still an introduction. Rein¬ 
hold’s real fault was not that he started wdth the finite, 
and made his way from it to the infinite, but that ho 
did not see that it^s through the negation of the former 
that we reach the latter. It is because the finite—if 
wo take it as an absolute indejjcndent existence—con¬ 
tradicts itself, that wo are driven back upon the infinite. 
On the other hand, this process i.s not juirely negative, 
but has in it a ])o,sitive element wliich Schelling, and 
Hegel also at this time, seemed to neglect It is not 
simply that, by the selfnegalion of the finite, room is 
made for the intuiiive geniu.s of the philosopher to 
grasp the infinite. 'I'lio negative attitude toward the 
finite involves in itself an inclioate consciousness of 
the infinite; “we are near awaking when wo dream 
that we dream.” Or, to put tie- matter in a diti'erent 
point of view, tlie ordinary eou.sciousne.s.s, because it 
is in its way a tliinking consciousness, carries in t/tre/f 
the means,of its own ciTrcctmn ; and )diilosophy, in re¬ 
futing and transforming it, is yet bound to pay it due 
rccspect os a thinking consi ioiisnes.s, and to refute it 
out of its own mouth. If tlie philosopher does other- 
iiviw,—if he assumes prophetic airs, or sjie.iks to ordinary 
men from the height of an “immediate insight” or 
“ tonscendental intuition,” from which they aro ex¬ 
cluded,—he, as Hegel soon began to as-sert, is pretending 
“to be of a different species from other men,” and is 
“ trampling the roots of humanity under foot.” Besides, 
in doing so lie is actually abandoning bis highest claim, 
which consists simply in this, that he is not speaking 
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like an artist to those who have some special natufal 
gift or taste, hut is interpreting that universal con¬ 
sciousness which is in all rational beings aj/such, an(i 
which, therefore, all are capable of recognising. “ If 
philosophy requires of the individual that ho should * 
lift himself into the pure ether of" thought, on the 
other hand the individual has a right to demand of 
philosophy that it slioidd let do'wn a ladder on which 
he may ascend to this point of view; nay, that it 
should show him that he has already this ladder in 
his own possession. This right is founded upon the 
absolute independence whicli, in every form of con¬ 
sciousness, be its content what it may, a rational being 
larows himself to possess; for in every such form there 
is involved the immediate certitude of self-conscious¬ 
ness—a consciousness which is not conditioned by any¬ 
thing out of itself.” 1 In other words, a rational being, 
hecause he is rational, has a right to demand that the 
highest truth shall Ih; juesented to him not as a revela¬ 
tion of something foreign and strange, but ns the expla¬ 
nation of that which already he is conscious of being. 

The mistake of 8chelling, in absolutely ’op]X)8ing 
philosophy to the reflective thought of the finite con¬ 
sciousness, had another bad effect. It produced' 'a' 
neglect of method in philosophy itself. Eolying on 
“ intellectual intuition,” and sISB^yin everything tke 
manifestation of one principle, Schelling and his fol¬ 
lowers represented the world as a scries of “ potencies ” 
of the absolute; but in doing so, they rather externally 
fitted the threefold schema of Kant to the given matter 
of the sciences, than developed the particulars out of ■ 
1 Hegel, ii. 20. 
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the general principle. At most they moved by vague 
analogiep, by poetic leaps and bounds, rather than by 
any delinit^'process or evolution of thought. They did 
pot do sufficient justice to the dififerent elements of ex¬ 
perience really to overcome their differences, and bring 
them back to unity. ^Vhilo, therefore, their negative 
dialectic simply blotted out all the difference of finite 
things, and merged them in the absolute, their positive 
dialectic, if it could bo called dialectic, was a series of 
superficial analogies, or, at best, happy guesses, which 
might bo guided by a true idea, but which did not realty 
bring that idea into living contact with tho special char¬ 
acteristics of each sphere of reality. Hegel sought to 
reform this arbitrary procedure by introducing a strict 
dialectical evolution of thought. And the first step 
towards this was to show that tho negative, distin¬ 
guishing, or dilTercntiating movement of thought is 
es-sontially rotated to, or rallier an essential part of, its 
jmsitive, constructive, or synllietic movement. On tho 
one hand, therefore, Ik' jeunts out tfiat in tho negative 
movement of thought, by which tlio finite conscious¬ 
ness is shown to Ix) in itself contradictory and suicidal, 
there is aljpady involved a positive apprehen.sion of that 
which is beyond tho finite ; for, as tho negative is a 
definite negative, it includes that which is denied and 
something more,—and this something more is already, 
or at least iinplisitly involves, the idea that solves the 
contradiction. On tho other hand, and for tho same 
reason, the positive idea—tho idea of the infinite which 
is reached by negation of the finite—cannot 1)0 taken 
as merely affirmative or [jositive; it contains in itself 
an essential reference to the finite by negation of which 



it was reached. We must not, therefore, treat it lie 
SprnOza, as a mere terminm ad qm;iii —a lion’s den, in 
which all the tracks of thought terminate, vwhile none 
ore seen to emerge from it. The infinile would have 
no meaning for us, it would be a thought without real¬ 
ity, if it were not itself the finite seeh sub specie cetenii- 
taiig. The mystic intuition of “all things in God’’ is 
a dream, unless it can unfold its concentrated white 
light into new views of the many forms of nature and 
human life, with all the varied and definite hues and 
shapes. “Ai/t ficrhijen Ahijhur. hahen wir das Leben." 
A theory of the rcorld as spiritual must face or over¬ 
come the opposition of spirit and nature ; it must not 
simply escape from the contradietion of life into the 
“pure ether” of thought, but must go down into the 
contradiction and cxpLdn it. It must, indeed, con¬ 
ceive the world as a unity, Init it must reach this imity 
by a patient exhaustion of those difi’erences and opposi¬ 
tions which seem t'l make unity absurd and impossible. 
Hence the negative’ dialectic of seejiticism will find full 
play, not merely before philosophy as an introduction, 
but within it ns the nie.aiis of its evolution. ' 

Connected with this, finally, is IlegeTs more definite 
assertion, which, as wc have seen, was already made in 
the last number of the ‘ Critical Journal,’ that the unjtjr 
to which all things must bo brought is not some middle 
term between nature and spirit—so'mo identity in which 
that, like all other distinctions, is lost; but that it is the 
unity of spirit with itself, as subordinating and including 
in itself that very nature whicli seems its absolute oppo¬ 
site. Only by this idea can wo reconcile tlie freedom of 
man—in the sense that what determines him is his own 
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nature, and that alone—with his relations to that which is 
not hjniself, to the external world, and to other rational 
beings. Thfe life of spirit and nature is indeed ulti¬ 
mately one; “ the infinite expansion of nature, and 
absolute retraction of the ego upon itself, are funda¬ 
mentally identical; yet both being equally real, qhrit in 
higher than nature. For though in nature we have the 
realisation, the infinitely diversified mediation and evolu¬ 
tion of the absolute, yet sjiirit, os being essentially self- 
conscious, when it draws back the universe into itself as 
it does in knowledge, at once includes in itself the out¬ 
wardly expanded totality of this manifold world, and at 
the same time ovem'aches and idealises it, taking away 
its externality to itself and to the mind, and reflecting it 
all into the unity of thought.”' In other words, nature 
is to bo regarded not as another existence side by side 
with mind, but as part of its own life; for though at 
the lower point of view the two may appear as irrecon¬ 
cilable opposite.s, at the highest point the life of nature 
is seen to be but .an element in the Iffe of spirit. 

The development of these different points of opposi¬ 
tion between Hegel and Schelling is the main fact of the 
.plijlosopli^al life of the former during the years 1803-6 
—years in which Hegel continued to teach, at first as 
& ^ivat-docent, and, after the beginning of the year 
1805, as an extraordinary professor in the University of 
Jena. During this period Schelling was showing a con¬ 
tinually increasing bias towards theosophy and mysticism, 
and some of his followers, by their exaggeration of his 
arbitrary methods, were bringing the philosophy of nature 
into discredit AU this tended to repel Hegel more and 
1 Hegel, L 385. 



more from a line of speculation which seemed to pro¬ 
duce nothing hut continual reiterations of the principle 
of identity, or, if it went heyond this, fell iiflo wayward 
and fanciful constructions—hybrids between poetry and 
philosophy with the distinctive merits of neither. Accord¬ 
ingly, in his Jena lectures wo find ‘jiim insisting with 
even greater emphasis on the necessity of method^ of 
clear consciousness as to the meaning and value of the 
categories employed in philosiiphy, and of a strict logical 
advance from step to step, so tliat each tlioiiglit shall bo 
evolved by distinct dialectic from that which precedes. 
In the same spirit he insisted, as lia.s been before indicated, 
on the duty of meeting the ordinary conscionsne.ss on its 
own ground, and of allowing from its own premises the 
nece.ssity of advancing to the philosophical point of view : 
and it was to supply such an introduction to philosophy 
that he wrote Ins first important work, the ‘ rinenomen- 
ology of Spirit.’ In this book Hegel gives ns a kind of 
genetic psychology or }>hilosopliieul ‘I’ilgrim’s Progress,’ 
in which the intlividua!, beginning with the lowest 
sensuous consciousness which is possible to a rational 
being, is gradually led upwards, In' the dialectic of his 
o\vn thought, to the highest speculative idea of the 
world as an organic system, whoso principle of unity lies 
in the self-conscious intelligence. The preface to ^he 
‘ Phaenomenology ’ is specially important as a landmark 
in the development of Hegel, because it is in it that he 
first decisively breaks with the school and method—or 
rather want of method—of Schelling, whom, however, 
he never names. Indeed it is, perhaps, not so much 
Schelling himself who is aimed at, as the general ten¬ 
dency—of which he was the least guilty though the 
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most prominent r^resentativo,—tlie tendency, viz,, to 
make, inte^lectnal intuition or immediate feeling, even 
^hen concMved as the gift of certain privileged natures, 
.the organ of philosophy. In opposition to this ten¬ 
dency, Hegel points out the need for mediation or logical 
development of tiiouglit, Ixith to bring men to the true 
principle of jdiilosopliy, and to develop it to a system. 
In reference to the former, ho contends, in language 
which has already been ipiotod, that no one has a right 
to speak as if he had a vision of truth of which other 
men were incapable, since philosophy must prove its 
claims by meeting every one on his own ground. In 
reference to the latter, he argues that no one can bo 
said really to possess a jtnnciplo unless ho can de¬ 
velop it to its conseipiences. “The principle of phil¬ 
osophy, even if it bo truly apprehended, is turned to 
falsehood if it is taken onhj ns a principle.” “Every¬ 
thing doi)end8 upon the al'soluto truth being appre¬ 
hended, not merrhj as siil'slatirc hnt as sutjcct” — i.e., 
not as a Spinozistie identity, in which all difleronco is 
lost, but,as a spiritual principle. But as such a prin¬ 
ciple it can be apprehended, only if it is seen to manifest 
• itself in >ud to transcend aU difleronccs, and especially 
the difference of subject and obj(.‘ct, man and nature— 
o»ly, in short, if it is recognised as the principle of a 
systom For apart from such evolution to a system, the 
mere name of spirit or subject cannot mean much more 
than substance. Schelling’s undeveloped spiritualism, 
just because it is undeveloped, is httlo more than 
Spinozism. 

The ‘ Phamomenology ’ is, in a literary point of view, 
the most perfect of Hegel’s works. It wants, indeed, 
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the clearness, the dialectical precision, and the just 
proportion of parts wliicli we find in some o| hia later 
writings; hut it compensates for this a certaih 
imaginative richness and power of utterance, a certahr, 
fervid fluency, as of a thought wliich^ after long brood¬ 
ing, had at last hurst into expression. The peculiar 
merit of the book is not merely tliat its dialectical pro¬ 
cess is assisted in its expression by imagination, but that 
the process itself seems to become poetical and imagi¬ 
native through its sucee.ss in overcoming the abstractions 
and reconciling the oppositions with wliich it deals. It 
is not poetical philosophy; it is philosophy in its last 
synthesis showing itself to be poetry, thought taking 
fire by the rapidity and intensity of its own movement. 
Hegel called it his “voyage of discovery;” and it is 
indeed a sort of philosopher’s autobiography, in which 
all the main forces that intlueueed his own develop¬ 
ment are clearly indicated. It contains the system in 
its first conception, wlien it had not yd been tlioroiighly 
objectified, or wheA the philosopher had not yet at¬ 
tempted to a.scertaiu his own “ personal equation,” and 
allow for it: but, for that very reason, it has a special 
value for every one who wishes to study the genesis.of. 
the system. 
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CHi\rTEK IV, 

UEOEL AFTER THE RATTLE ('F JKN'A—THE SCHOOL 
AT NUIiNRKIlQ. 

IIeobl wa,s ni<i(‘ly awakiTicil from tlio pliilosopliical 
ecstasy, as wo miolit call it, that breathes through tlio 
loat chapteT of tho ‘ I’liamoiiienology,’ by tlio “ thumlors 
of Jeiia.” Ever sinci' her llml eH'nrt to quell the infant 
giant of the Revolution in the French war of 1794-95, 
Prussia, in spite of her great military force, had with¬ 
drawn from tho eonlliel, and secured her own tran¬ 
quillity amid tho disasters <.f (lerniany hy a somewhat 
narrow policy of reserve, .She had held aloof from all 
the struggles of Austria, and had oven condescended 
to_receivc jewards of territory from Napoleon for her 
steady subservience, Shu had fallen, as one of her 
statesmen said, into “ that hnvest of degradations, to 
steal at another man’s bidding.” iileanwhilo under her 
wing tho little state of Weimar had escaped tho disasters 
of war, and its university of Jena, with its aiwstolioal 
succession of Eeinhold, Fichte, Scholling, and Hegel, 
had been the centre of the philosophic movement, os 
’*Weunar iteelf, with Goethe and Schiller, was tho literary 
centre of Germany. At last, in 1806, Prussia began to 
r.—Tii. B 
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see that she was destined by the conqueror to receive the 
reward of the Cyclops to Ulysses—to bo “ eateij Jast; ” 
and she gathered herself together for a smuggle w'ith 
Napoleon, only to find her anny broken to pieces anci 
her kingdom dismembered in a campaign of a few 
days. 

Just before the decisive battle of Jena, the French 
soldiers broke into the towui and liegan to plunder. 
Several of them entered Hegel’s lodging, and it is re¬ 
corded that he met their threats by an appeal to one of 
their number on whoso breast he noticed the ribbon of 
the Legion of Honour, saying that from a man with 
such a badge, ho had a right to e.xpcct honourable treat¬ 
ment for a simple man of letters. j\s tilings got worse, 
and fire spread among the houses, Hegel put the last 
pages of the ‘ rhamomenology ’ in his pocket, loft the 
rest of his property to its fate, and took refuge in the 
house of the Pro-rector Gabler, which was protected by 
the presence of a French officer of high rank. After 
the battle Napoleon liad the fires stopped, and Hegel 
returned to his lodging, in wliich ho found^ everything 
in confusion. A few days before, lie liad written to his 
friend Niethammer,-— “1 saw the Emperor,,that wpfld- 
soul, riding through the city to reconnoitre. It is in 
truth a strange feeling to see such an individual hafore 
one, who here, from one point, as he rides on his horse, 
is reaching over the world, and remoulding it For the 
Prussians one could not prognosticate anything better; 
but in the space between Thursday and Monday, sueh * 
advances have been made as are possible only for this 
extraordinary man. . . . As I let you know before^^ 

aU now wish- good fortune to the French army, which 
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eannot fail in the itnmense difforenco butwecn its leaders 
and ipldiejs, and those of its enemies.” 

■ A word^f commentary seems necessary to explain 
this last utterance. Hegel was not, like Goethe, devoid 
of German patriotism. lie had alrtwwly written two 
pamphlets — whicL tlio rapid progress of events had 
prevented him from puhlisliing—in which ho endeav¬ 
oured to trace the caii.ses of tlio political and military 
weakness of Germany, and also to point out how tho 
gmpire, and tlio minor States included in it, might lie 
rogonerated. But as a Southern, ho looked to Austria, 
tho inheritor of* the imperial (railition, as tho centre of 
resistance, rather than to I’russia, which at thi.s time 
^0 reganlcd ns a lifeh'ss machine of hurcauemey. No 
more than any oik' else could he anticipate how in a few 
years tho reforms of Stem and Scharidiorst and Hardon- 
berg were to renew tho energies of tho kingdom of 
Frederic tho Great, and to make it tho protagonist of 
Germany in the war of liberation. Himco ho seems to 
have had no other feeling about, the immediato contest 
than conte.mpt for I’ru.ssia and admiration for Napoleon, 
who, as ho said at a later time, “put the greatest genius 
into militarf-y victory only to show how little, after all, 
more victory counts for.” But that he did not, oven at 
thi* time, despair of tho ultimate result for Germany, 
is shown by a letter of his aildressed to an old pupil 
called Zellmann, who liail written to him in a despair¬ 
ing way about the future. In this letter ho tells 
Zellmann to look beyond tho immediato failure to its 
causes, and to see in them the promise of recovery. 
“ Science,” he declares, “ is tho only theodicy ; it alone 
can keep us from taking events with tho stupid aston- 



iahment of an animal, or, with shorhsighted cleverness, 
ascribing them to the accidents of the ipomeat or 
of the talents of an individual, and suj^osing that 
the fato of empires depends on a hill being or not 
being occupied by soldiery,—as wojl as from lament¬ 
ing over them, as at the victory of injustice and the 
defeat of justice. The rrench nation, by the batl> of 
its revolution, has been freed from many in,stitutions 
which the spirit of man lias left behind like its baby 
shoes, and wliicli therefore weighed upon it, as they stiU 
weigh upon others, as lifeless fetters. TVhat, however, 
is more, the individuals of that nation have, in the shock 
of revolution, cast off the fear of death and the life of 
custom, which in the change of scene has now ceased t^p 
have any meaning in itself. It is this that gives them 
the prevailing force which they are showing against other 
nations. ‘ Hence especially conies their preponderance 
over the cloudy and undeveloped sjiirit of the Germans, 
who, however, if they are once fnreed to cast off their 
inertia, svill rouse themselves to .action, and jirci^urving 
ill their contnet irifh onlirunt Ihiiije the intenritij of their 
inner life, will perehniiee riirjnier their toirherr.’’^ 

In the meantime, vhile he was c.vpressing this lofty 
confidence in the justice of destiny, Hegel’s own fortunes 
were reduced to the lowest ebb. Tho war, wbichode- 
etroyed tho university life of Jena, had loft him so abso¬ 
lutely destitute, that wo find Goethe commissioning his 
friend Knobcl to lend him a few dollars for his immediate 
necessities. In those circumstances, ho was glad to 
accept the work, which his friend Niothammer procured 
for him, of editing a nowspaixir at Bamberg. A German 
1 Hegel, ivii. 628. 
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newspaper in those times could only 1)e a bare record 
of events, without any comment or criticism whatever. 
So independent leading articles were j)ermitte(l under 
the rule of Napoleon. And llegel, wdiilu ho is said to 
have dono his editorial work, .such a.s it was, in an effi¬ 
cient and workmanliko manner, .seems to have regarded 
it merely a.s a temporary means of keeping tho wolf 
fnmr tho door. In a letter to Kmdiel, ho t.ikes a somo- 
wlmt humorous view of his o\mi position; tells him 
that tho smallest eirntrihutions of news from his jiart of 
tho country will he tli.uikfiilly leceived ; ami adds, “I 
have made my giiiding - star the Itihhc.il saying, tho 
truth of which I lia\c Ic.inil hy expericm-c,—‘Seek yo 
first food anil clotImiL;, and llm kingilom of heaven shall 
Ire added unto yon.’ ' 

After a year of tljis worlg Xicthammer, who h.ad 
become what r\-c may call the head of the educational 
department for the I’rolcstaiil part of Itavaria, got 
Hegel recommended to tic somewhat more eongcnial 
occupation of hector in tic tiymnavmm at Nnrnberg. 
Bavaria was on(‘ of tic smaller Stiitcs of (iennany wdiich 
Napoleon treated will) .s|)i'eial favour, ami which ho 
aggrandised by aecaessions of ierritoi^’, in order to make 
use of them as (lieeks and rivals of the greater German 
powers of Austria and rriis.sim "What they lost by this 
anti-patriotic laasition w;us, however, partly compensated 
by their contact with the reforming .spirit of Franco, 
which enabled them more mpidly to rid theinsolves of 
the semi-fcudal relics of tho old imperial system. In 
Bavaria especially, tho new ideas of organisation and 
enlightenment inspired tho iwlicy of tho Government, 
which about this time had drawn into its employment 



not only Hegel and Niethammor, but also Schelliilg, 
Paulus, Schubert, and otliers of the best talents of 
Germany. Niethanimer, Hegel’s patron, was’ zealous 
for the reform of tlio old system of education, which 
ho sought to revive mainly by the aid of a less me¬ 
chanical study of classical antiquity, but also by the 
introduction into the teaching of the schools of at least 
the elements of the new philosophy. Hegel willingly, 
and with his whole, heart, made himself tlio instrument 
of this movement, so far at least as the first jjart of the 
schema was concerned; for to him the classics were for 
general culture—what .Spinoza was for philosophy—tho 
“ spiritual hath ” through which the mind was to be freed 
from the narrowness of its merely natural sympathies, 
and prepared for a wider and freer culture. In this spirit 
ho spoke in one of his addre.s.ses to his school at the 
end of tho ac.ailemieal year. “For some ccnturie.s,” ho 
declare.s, “ this is the ground upon which all culture has 
stood, out of which it has sprung, with which it has 
been in constant cdnnoction, .\.s the natural org.anisms 
—plants and animals—withdraw themselves from the 
immediate intluence of gravity, hut yet cannot leave 
behind them this element of their being, so all art an^} 
science has developed from this ba,sis, and though it has 
become independent in itself, yet has it not freed itself 
from the memory of that more ancient culture. As 
Antreus renewed his forces by toucliing his mother 
earth, so science and culture, in every revival of their 
energy, have raised themselves to light out of a return 
to antiquity.” Hegel then goes on to condemn the'old 
system of teaching Latin to tho exclusion of all other’* 
things, and especially of the mother tongue, “for a 
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nation cannot be Ijegarded as cultured which does not 
possess the treasures of science in its own speech.” 
Neverthdleki, while the ancient tongues must be kept 
in their proper place, they remain the essential basis of 
everything,—“ the spiritual bath, the profane baptism 
which gives to tho^oul the first indelible tone and tinc¬ 
ture for truth and science.” “ If the first paradise was 
the paradise of human naiuTc, tliis is the second, the 
higher paradise of the human spirit, which, in its fair 
naturalness, freedom, doi)th, and brightness, here comes 
forth like a bride out of her chamber. The first wild 
majesty of the rise of spiritual life in the East is in 
classical literature circumscribed by the dignity of form, 
and softened into beauty ; its depth shows itself no 
longer in confusion, obscurity, and inflation, but lies 
open before us in simple clearness ; its brightness is not 
a childish play, but covora a sadness that knows the 
hardness of fate, yet is not by it driven out of freedom 
and measure. 1 do not think I am asserting too much 
when I say, that ho who has not known the works of 
the ancients, ha,s lived without knowing beauty.” * 

The'introduction of philosophy into the schools Hegel 
clid not much approve ; but he conformed to the direction 
of fiis superiors, and even drew up a kind of Propajdeutio 
to, .Philosophy, which has since Ixien published, and 
which, with all the rector’s explanation, must have 
greatly puzzled the clover boys of Numberg. He en¬ 
couraged his pupUs to question and.even to interrupt 
him, and often spent the whole hour of instruction in 
lUMting the difficulties which they suggested- It re- 
as some one has said, a great mastery over a 
1 Hegel, ITI. 189. 



science to teach its rudimenta well; and Hegel afterwards 
recognised that the effort to express himself with the 
necessary simplicity and definiteness, to fi^ his ideas 
from all obscurities of subjective association, and so to 
bring them into relation witli untrained iiiinds, was of 
gi'eat service to hiin^rlf, both in incifasing his effective¬ 
ness as a speaker, and in enabling him to give a more 
strictly scientilic expression to his system than it had 
already received in the ‘ I’liajiioiuenology.’ As a school¬ 
master, he seems to have la'iai tlioroiiglily successful— 
showing in the general luanagcment of the alfairs of the 
school the same jiraetical talent wliieh he had proved in 
the editorsliip of Ids newsjiaper, and at the same time 
gaining the resju'ct and idiillileiiec of Ids pupils by the 
impression of moral and iidellectual weiglit which ho 
carried with him. He was a .stiiet disciplinarian, and 
altogotlier opposed te the l'eslahi//iau ideas of education 
then in vogue, aecording to which the teaching must 
accommodate itself to (he individuality of the pupil, 
and as little ns possihlo exercise any pressure upon his 
natural tendencies, d'he basis of .sound education was, 
for Hegel, obedience and self-suiTeiider—the submission 
of the mind to an external le.sson, which must bo learnt 
by every one, and oven learnt by rote, with utter disre¬ 
gard of individual tastes and desires; only out of this 
self-abnegation, and .sulimi.ssion to bo guided and taught, 
could any originality spring that was worth preserving. 
Yot, in insisting upon strict order and method, Hegel 
seems to have avoided tlio extrema of petty interference, 
and to have tolerated the frolic and licence of his sch^l- 
boys, even beyond the point which is now considere^-^ 
desirable. One of bis Nurnl.ierg pupils gives the foH 
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lovHng somewhat eharacteristic anecdote : “I remember 
that in 1812 a dancing-master came to Numberg, and, 
with ll^gSl^s permission, opened a course of lessons at 
the gymnasium, for which tlio members were requested 
to put down tlieir names. N.aturally almost every one 
subscribed. Aftef a time, however, some of us became 
, discontented. Tlie dancing-master, skilful enough in his 
art, was, as is not unnsnal, a coxcomb; the wearisome 
exercises in mannerly di'portment, the .slanding in stocks 
to turn the toes oiitwariLs, Ac., were not liked. ... In 
short, some of the scholars planm'd how to withdraw 
from their engagement. Hut that was impo.s.siblo with¬ 
out Hegel’s consent, and I and another were sent to lay 
our griovance.s before him. Hut what a reception we 
got! I scarcely know how we got down the stairs. lie 
would not see the daneing-ina.sler lose tic fees guaranteed 
to him; and, in sliovl, we were ohliged to dance, stand 
in stocks, and make our salutations till the end of the 
Slimmer.” 

On Se[)tcmher IG, ISll, llegel wus married to >rario 
von Tucher, a lady of an old Niirnherg family. She 
wiiS, wo are toM, a woman of gentle, ari.stocratic man¬ 
ners, of lino feminine imiml.siveni'ss and feminine belief 
in impulse; a friend of -ban I’aiil, and .strongly inter¬ 
est in the fine arf.s, as we may gather from the con¬ 
tents of her husband’s IctbTs to her. In many ways 
she was the “opposite counterpart” of the reserved 
strength, the deep-searching systematic rcllection, and 
the bourgeois simplicity and even plainness of her hus¬ 
band, who never entirely lost a tinge of provincialism in 
IBs manners and speech. During the courtship Hegel 
addressed to her some verses, which are rather luetter 



than those he usually wote, but which have too mdch 
philosophic analysis of love to be quite good poetic ex¬ 
pressions of it. The German open-heartednj/s in these 
matters allows us to see something of the slight jars which 
were naturally produced at first between people of such 
opposite characters and tendencies as they came to know 
each other more intimatc-ly after the engagement. Hegel 
has to explain his ruthless masculine way of denouncing 
certain tendencies and views "with which his Marie feels 
some sympathy, “ In respect to myself, and the way in 
which I expres.s my vicw.s, I confe.3.s that when I have 
to condemn principle.s, I too en.sily lose sight of the way 
and manner in which they are present in a particular 
individual—in this case, in you—and that I am apt to 
take them too earnestly because I .see them in their uni¬ 
versal bearing and consequence, wliich you do not think 
of,—which, indeed, for you, are not in them at all. Yet 
you know well, that although character and principles of 
judgment arc not the same thing, yet that it is not in¬ 
different to character what principles of judgment are 
adopted : and I, on my side, know equally well that 
principles of judgment, when they contradict" the char¬ 
acter, are even of less import with your sex than with 
ours. . . . There are men ivho torment their wives 

in order to gain, from their bearing under provocation, a 
new consciousness of their lovo and patience. I do not 
think that I am so perverse; but I can baldly repent 
that I have pained you, so much has the strength and 
inwardness of niy love been confirmed by the deeper 
insight into your nature which I have gained.The 
marriage was in all ways a happy one, and Hegel couET* 
now face the world with a heart at rest “ When a man 
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has’ got -work which suits him, and a wife whom he 
loves,” he writes lo his friend Niethammer, “he may¬ 
be said to ^ve made up his accounts with life.” Two 
sons were horn of this marriage, Karl and Immanuel— 
the former of whom is now a Professor of History at 
Erlangen. Hegel hover had a large income, oven at the 
height of his fame, and his household was arranged -with 
orderly frugality: except in emergencies, ho never had 
more than one maid-servant. But ho found money to 
make his household life tasteful, and to provide for 
domestic indulgences and surprises. His favourite re¬ 
creation was in making short excursions with his family. 
During the Niimberg period, he had also the happiness 
of having with him for a time his sister Christiano, to 
whom ho was much attached. 

During the quiet years at Nurnberg which followed 
his marriage, 1812-lG, Hegel produced what is his great¬ 
est work in a pundy scientific point of view, the ‘ Logic,’ 
—with all its defects, the one work which the modern 
world has to put beside the ‘ Metaphysic ’ of Aristotle. 
In it the fundamental idea of his system—that the 
unity to which all things nnist bo referred is a spiritual 
pr _ self-copscious principle — is fully developed, and 
proved in the only way in which such proof is jxissiblo, 
—jDy showing that every other category or principle 
which might exphiin the world, is ultimately resolvable, 
or rather by its own dialectical movement resolves it¬ 
self, into this. Thus “ Being,” “ Measure,” “ Essence,” 
“Force,” “Law,” “Substance,” “Cause,”—whatever 
names have been given to the identity that imderlies 
sn differences,—are shown to be expressions of a thought 
■Vhich, when it is made explicit, is found to mean or 
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involve the principle of self-consciousness. When {hie 
is proved, therefore, the further work of philosophy 
must l>o simply to apply this key to the cofrfrete fomra 
of nature and history, and to sliow how, by its means, 
they are to be made iutelligiUo, This, however, will 
be more fully explained in the se([iieL 

Hegel, however, had not in the gymnasium quite 
the work that suited him, and frequently during those 
eight years he had been making inquiries as to different 
university appnintnienls, in vliirb he wnuld bo freed 
from the praetieal (ures uf a srhnul, and find a fit 
anilicnee for the best of his thmights, Weanwhilo his 
fame was gradually rising, and bringing him into rela¬ 
tions with many pliihisnpliieal wi iteis and stmlents, who 
were reaching with umh-line.l aims beymid the philo¬ 
sophies of Tichte and Selielhng, and wlm weleomed the 
new light Cif the ‘ I'luemmamehigy' and the ‘I.ogic.’ 
All at once, in July ISld, when he was just on the point 
of issuing the last Viluine of the ‘Logie,’ he received 
three offers of chairs of philosophy from Lrlangcn, 
Heidelberg, and Lerliu—tliough lu tlii' invitation from 
Berlin a certain doubt was expresse<! wbetber liTs long 
cessation from university work' hail not deprived liinrqf 
the power of effeetive speech necessary iir a univcisity, 
Hegel accepted the invitation to Heidelberg, and at l^st, 
in his forty-seventh year, attained that position of free¬ 
dom from otlier cares, and of direct intluenco over the 
university teaching of philosophy, which ho had so long 
desired. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HEOKt AS A I'ROFESbOK AT IIWIlERBEHO AND UERLIN—• 
HIM CIIAIIACTEH AND IMTX'ENCE. 

Duhinu till) cijj'lit years wliicli Hegel fij)ent in the 
Nurnlx,‘rg flymnasiuiii, (lie fertiines ef (lernniny had 
undergone a great cliiinge, Tlii' di-^a^ters of llio Ivliflsiim 
Ciimpaign had givi n (ho liist slioek to the Bocmingly 
unconqucriihlo jiower of the h'nneh Emperor, and 
Prussia, ri.-generati'il hy the silent reforms of Stein 
and Ilardenherg, Imd comineneeil Iho (lerinan insur¬ 
rection, which ended in (he overtHrow of Napoleon. 
The Congre.ss of Vienna hail done what it could to 
evoke some kind of order out of the confused rosidt of 
VijiTj and nJ.so it liad sought in some degTee to bridle the 
national spirit which the war had called fortli. But 
Germany was still agikited like the sea after a storm. 
The undefmed oxjicctation of some great result from 
80 many sacrifices, the effort of the representatives of 
tho old Germanic system to re.a-ssert those historical 
righta wliich had disappeared, tho necessity of giving 
some satisfaction to the desire of national unity, and 
^tCe policy of the different dynasties leading them to 
reassert their separate independence,—all these tend* 



encies and influences were confusedly struggling with 
each other. On the whole, the desire of peace and 
rest after so many troublous years, and vtlie fear Of 
revolution produced by the example of Franco, pre-, 
vailed over all other feelings. The 'German nation 
had no clear idea of wliat it wanted, anil was not 
willing to rouse itself to any continued clforts to„ re¬ 
mould its institutions. All that could bo expected 
was that some working compromise should be secured, 
out of which better things might grow, as the times 
became ripe for a new movement of progres.s. 

Hegel was deeply interested, as w-e shall see, in the 
political problem, but bis fir.-,t natural feeling was that 
the time had come when the interests of culture and 
philosophy, which had been silenced by the noise of 
battle, might find a hearing ; and this is the idea ex¬ 
pressed in his introductory addre.s.s at Heidelberg. 
“While the spirit of tlic world was so much occupied 
with real interests, it could not turn inwards, or gather 
itself together in Itself: hut now that tlie stream of 
events, on which v'o were carried along so rapidly, lias 
been checked—now that the German nation has re¬ 
deemed itself by the sword from tlio worst oi tyrarinje*, 
and regained its nationality, that foundation of all 
higher life—we may hope that besides the kingdon* of 
this world, on which all thoughts and elforts have been 
hitherto concentrated, the kingdom of God may also 
he thought of; hi other words, that besides political 
and other worldly interests, science and philosophy^ 
the free interests of intelligence, may also rise to new¬ 
ness of life.” This hope is the more reasonable, H^jel. 
declares, as philosophy is the jieculiar vocation of the 
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Gtennan nation. History shows us that even when 
all but Jbe^ name of philosophy was lost in other lands, 
it has maiiftftined itself as the peculiar possession of tho 
flerman nation. We have received from nature tho 
high calling to bo guardians of this sacred firo, as in 
earlier times the world-spirit maintained tho highest 
consciousness in the Jewish nation, that from them it 
might rise again as a new spiritual fon.o in tho worhl, 

. . . Lot us gn;et together the dawn of a better time, 
when tho spirit, that Inrs hitherto been driven out of 
itself, may return to itself again, and win room and 
space wherein to foumb a kingdom of its own.” 

Hegel l>egan to lecture with an audience of four, 
which, however, gradually increa.sed to twenty for one 
of his courses ami thirty for tlie other. Heidelberg 
afforded him opportunities of extending his knowledge 
of art, and it was tliero that he first lectured on .Tisthetic. 
Tiro work, however, which mainly engaged him was his 
Encyclopaalia, a general outline of his system, consist¬ 
ing of short com])rc3sed paragraph’s, which ho often 
made tho basis of his lectures. This work was after¬ 
wards much extended and developed, but in its first 
form it lias a compactness, a brief energy and conclu- 
aiveness of expression, which ho never surpassed. He is 
described as at this time rather withdrawdng from gene¬ 
ral society, and so intensely concentrated on the effort of 
appljring his principles to nature and history, ns some- 
timee to lose all sense of outward things. His students 
thought him-idle, because they used to see him standing 
f^ houTs at his window, looking out on the misty hills 
and woods of Heidelberg ; and it is related that on one 
Weasion, as he was walking to the university, after n 
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heavy rain, he left a shoo in the mud without being 
conscious of the loss. On the general body of the stu¬ 
dents his influence was not great, but he graeiually drew 
to himself those who had any aptitude for philosophy.. 
And during his whole stay in Heidelberg his name was 
steadily rising, in spite of the general tendencies of the 
place, which seem to have been rather unfavourablo to 
pliilosophic stuilies. 

Hegel wrote at this time two rather important papers 
in the ‘ Ilcidelljcrg .TalnlmchiT,’—one on .lacobi, and the 
other on the constitutional struggles of Wurtemborg,— 
papers wliich first defined Hegel's attitude to the reli¬ 
gions and political life of liis time. -lacobi, like Ticlite, 
had been vigorously attacked liy n('gel in the ‘Critical 
Journal,’ wlieii be and Sclndling were figliting their 
early battle against the philosophn;al world; but now 
greater clearness liad brought greater calm, and Hegel 
rocognisctl that in aim, if not in methoil, lie was at one 
with Jacobi. The arbitiary intuitional way.3 of the 
latter, whoso ideas were generally put forth like mere 
“shots from a pistol,'’ ins want of dialectic, and his 
inability to recognise his own ideas when they were pre¬ 
sented to him in other language, Hegel still criticises. 
But he recognises that, after all, Jacobi’s intuitions were 
right, and that, in his own svay, ho had kept alive (the 
essential idea of plulosophy—the idea that the principle 
of all things is spiritual. This amende honorable much 
comforted the old man, who of late had received some¬ 
what rough usage from Schelling, and who now came 
to Heidelberg to embrace Hegel and thank him for to 
acknowledgment. 

In the second paper, on the proceedings of the Estates 
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of WUrtembeig, we fove Hegel’s first published utterance 
on politips, though, as we have seen, he had all along 
(taken a deejtinterest in the political inoTenient, and had 
twice before been on the point of giving his views to 
tho world. The chinges tlirongh whicli his opinions on 
this subject passed went on puri pu.-<.<u with tho general 
development of lus system. Tho youthful enthusiasm 
for liberty kimlled in him by tho b’nmch lievolution, 
was changed by tho e.vpenence.s of the time and his owii 
advance bej'ond individualistic vicw.s of society, into a 
conception of tho state as an organic, unity, in which tho 
individual should find at once the means of his educa¬ 
tion a.s a moral and rational being, and tho 8])horo for 
the exercise of hts special gifts. In the time of Hegel’s 
closest alliance with Nchclling, his conception of tho 
unity of the state was .so strict that it even apjiroximatcd 
to a revival of the (irec k aristocratic .socialism. Even 
then, however, he w;us comscioiis that the (Ireek ideal 
,, could not bo apiplied witlioiit modification to modern 
life; and that tlie modern .state niu.st’.seek to combine 
the unity of tho nneieiit republic witli an acknowledg¬ 
ment of the independent nglits and jicr.sonal freedom of 
the individu.*), wliich to the ancient republican, to I’lato 
and Aristotle, would have seemed anarchy. Tho modern 
state must not be an extended family or socialistic com¬ 
munity in which tho individual is lost; nor, on tho 
other hand, must it bo a mere “social contract” of iii- 
dfridoals who have no vital relations to each otlier—no 
relations which are not produced by their own will. 
Yet m some sense it must embrace both those ideas, and 
reconcile them in one. Like a family, it must bo based 
on nature, on a community of race and language; it 
vn. p 
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must rest on relations that are, and are acknowledged to 
be, independent of all the mere caprice of in4iyiduals. 
This end, as Hegel thought, could be bcstvattained ill a, 
hereditary monarchy, where the person of the monarcli 
becomes as it were the fixed point which is raised above 
all discussion, the representative of the historical unity 
of the nation. On the other hand, the state must; also 
be a “ civic society,” in which individuals are secured 
in their private rights of person and property, and 
allowed every opportunity of jrursuing their particular 
aims and developing their special abilities in competi¬ 
tion and co-operation with each other. And in order 
that natural unity ami social freedom may bo combined, 
the monarch must bo a constitutional monarch, ruling 
through his ministei-s, who are in contact with and re¬ 
sponsible to the Parliament, and the people must be 
organised in communities and corporations, from which 
again representatives to the Parliamont shall bo chosen. 
In this way the Government will be at once permanent 
and progressive, raised above tlie direct revolutionary 
action of the many—a real leader of the people, and 
yet continually receiving new support and development 
from the constitutionally expressed wdll of the njitiion. 
Hegel, it will bo observed, does not think of a constitu¬ 
tional monarchy as a slightly veiled democracy, at. least 
according to Eoussoau’s idea of democracy as a Govern¬ 
ment which only collects and records the decisions of its 
subjects; he thinks of it as—^what indeed every real 
Government must be, whatever its name— a guiding and 
directing power. Nor is this irreconcilable with the 
fact that no Government can be powerful that does not 
express the wiU of the people,—for, as Hegel says, “ the 
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people never knovni what it wills,” It is the business 
of Government at once to make it conscious of its will, 
,iuld to carry Vi into effect. It may bo questioned whether 
Hegel was right in supposing that n hereditary monarchy 
is necessary, or will in the end prove to bo even the best 
expedient, to secure this result. Hut, in any case, there 
were, good grounds for believing that was so under the 
actual conditions of tlie time in England and in Prussia. 
Hegel’s ideal seems, imleed, to have lain midway 1)o- 
tween the English and the Prussian systems,—having 
more of democracy than the latter, and implying more 
of direct initiative on the jiart of tho Government than 
the former, ns might be expected in tho political system 
of one who had witnes.sed the great reforms of Stein and 
llardenbcrg. 

This ideal of tho state w'as, in its main points at least, 
already developed by Hegel before ho left Jena; for it 
is implied, if not directly expressed, in his unpublished 
pamphlet on the imperial system. This pamphlet ap¬ 
pears from internal cvi<lence to have bfon written shortly 
after the Treaty of Luncville, when tho imperial system 
had already showui its w'eakne.ss for the defence of Ger¬ 
many against the French. It begims with the wonls, “ Ger¬ 
many is no longer a staU", but, ns a French writer has 
said,^ constituted anarchy.” This it lias learnt by ex¬ 
perience in war; for “ war is the touchstone which proves 
whether there is a real coherence in the different parts of 
the state, and whether they are prepared to make any 
sacrifices for it.” Hegel therefore calls on his country- 
mei^not to waste their time in vain complaints of their 
fate, but to try to understand it, and to see in it not 
the working of caprice and accident, but the necessary 
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result of the political paralysis into which Germany 
had fallen. The “ Holy Roman Empire ” had gradually 
sunk under the abuses of the feudal sys^m, according 
to which each part of the whole political body was 
strongly intrenched in its jiarticular rights, that the 
general power of the state Avas annil'ilated. An imperial 
army was a tlunne for jest, for every contributor trijd to 
contribute as little as possible; imperial justice waa a 
mockery, for a suit in the C(jurt3 of the empire never 
came to an end. An endless formalism, which in its 
tenderness for particvdnr rights never allowed any right 
to bo realised, might consoh^ itself with the maxim, 
Fiat juMitia pereat rnundus; but it was time to con- 
•sider whether that could bo really justice which made 
Germany perish. This system, whose weakness had 
long been hidden umler the 'iiiiiijni nominin umbra of 
the empire, was stripped of its disguise by the calamities 
of the times. “ Oidy the memory of the former bond 
preserves yet a semblance of union, as fallen fruits may 
bo known to have'belonged to the tree because they lie 
beneath it, though its shadow neither protects them 
from corruption nor from the power of the elements to 
which they now belong.” , 

Hegel therefore calls for a renewal of the imperial 
authority, which shall not, indeed, imitate the, cen¬ 
tralisation of Franco, but which, while admitting the 
self-government or “ home rule ” of the separate pro¬ 
vinces in matters that concern themselves, shall yet 
bring them together in a real effective political union 
under one monarch and one government. “ The great- 
ness of modem states makes it impossible to realise 
the ancient idea of the personal participation of every 
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freeman in the general government. Both for exe- 
cation and deliberation, the power of the state must 
gather to ^..centre. But if this centre is maintained 
in independence by the reverence of the people, and 
consecrated in its unchangcabloncss in the person of 
a monarcli, determined by the natuml law of birth, the 
Government may, witliout fear or jealousy, leave the 
subordinate systems and corporations to determine in 
their own way most of tlic relations which arise in 
society, and every rank, city, commune, Ac., to enjoy 
the freedom of doing that which lies within its 8])here.” 
Hegel’s ideid is therefore not that of a machine moved 
by one sjiring, which coinmnnieates motion to nil the 
rest of the endlessly complieatcil works, hut of a social 
organism in which life is continually streaming from 
the centre to the extremities, and hack again from them 
to the centre; ainl he points out that, while a contnd- 
isod despotic government lias notlnng to calculate on 
beyond its dclinitc knomi resources, a free sCate has 
besides, in every part of it, jioints of force from which 
new resources may spring. 

Hegel, however, felt lliat such a revolution as ho 
contemplated, liy which the, old structure of privilege 
should bo turned into an org.anic state, was one of those 
things which do not come of themselves, but that there 
was nood of force to suppress the ojiposition of the 
different provinces which were so strongly intrenched 
in their particular rights. And in words that are some¬ 
what prophetic,—though tho prophecy was long of 
accomplishment,—ho calls for a hero, to realise by 
“ blood and iron ” the political regeneration of Germany. 
“Though all ports would gain by Germany Incoming 
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ono state, and though public oiiinion lias been so far 
educated that the need of it is deeply and definitely 
felt, yet sucli an event is never the fruit ov^loliberatidn,, 
but always of force. The eouiinon mass of the German 
nation with their provincial estates, which know of 
nothing but the divihiou of the separate sections of 
their race, and look upon tlieir union as soriiething,alto- 
getlifW strange and nioii^trou.s, must be gatluned into ono 
by the violenc(^ of a comiueror ; they must be compelled 
by him to regard themselves as belonging to one Ger¬ 
many. Such a Tln seiis must have inagTianimity enough 
to grant to the nation wlneli he has formed out of scat¬ 
tered piMJpIes a .share in th.d which is the coninion 
intere.st; he must h.ive i liarach r enough, if not to 
submit to be rewarded v ith ingr.ditude, like Tlieseu.s, 
yet to be willing to bi.ive, by re.i-.iii of the direction of 
government whu h he keeps in Ins oan hands, the hate 
which Hirlndieii and other gro.it men have brought upon 
theinselve.s, vhen they cni'hed all p.irticular wills and 
factious interests to secure the gelleial good.” 

The rapid advance of events, the succession of blows 
hy whiili Xapoleon annihilated the German empire, 
appaiamlly outstripped llegi I's pmi, ami this patnphlet 
was never completed. Xor, in si>ite of the great out- 
hurst of German patriotism in the war of lilx'mtion and 
the hopes wdiich it produced, would the Congress of 
Vienna listen to the idea of a revival of the empire. 
Heiieo, after the war, Germany resolved itself into a 
very loose confedonition of states, each of winch was 
left to develop in its own way, only with the under¬ 
standing that “ Instates ’ or a Parliament wore to be 
introduced by every Goverumout for iU oivu subjects. 
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Onb of tho first states to enter upon the jmth of 
reform was WUrtomboi'g, tlin territory of wliicli had 
l»een doiil^od l)y tlie Napoleonic {sdicy. Tho king, 
one of tho most arbitrary ami tyrannical of princes, 
but a man of statesmanlike ability, anticipated tho 
attack on his desjVilism by otVcriiig to his people a 
charter, in svhicli pioxisioii was niailc fur thoir rejire- 
sentition in a jiarliaiiiciit, ami also, with some reserves, 
for juirlianieiilary control .o'er the leoislation amt tixa- 
tion of the kiiioiloiii, t.iil 111 V 111. b, at the same tune, tho 
privileges of the mibl. s, as well .ls the s|ie(:ial rights ami 
mon.ipihi-.s gnaranle.'.l to e.rt.iiii ..tier classes in the 
old Heiiii-f.'il.lal . ..ii'l itiitioii ..f \\'iirt.'liib..rg, were aboh 
ishisl. Siispi.'ioii ef III'' kiii-t's 111..In.'S, however, ami a 
somewhat r.'acti.iiiai \ pati n.lism, umte.l the p.'ople with 
the Ivtatf'' 111 til*')! I' l-<'(ii>ii cf iIh' jiihI in 

llk-ir doiuanti f-'r itim i.-lnr.itmn ,if tin- n|i] Iuwh." 

1 h(i tloalli i*f ill'- Kiiih,' aii'l till- <i| a jnijuilur 

lioir, who ha'l Ix-rii niif uf Ihf hi iocq nf tho war of 
lilH'ratioii, <hil n-'t |iul an cii'i t" ihin .strango 
between a (h-mxilic (J<t\cnini' iit to force tho 

(H-opIe to Ik; fn-c, aii'l a [riojilr Mijtj.nituiK tho ahliserf 
and .niopotMjlies i>f f( n'lali-.ni. Hut tlii* Hvinpatliy of 
Genoany, wliich at hr>t lia'l Imth witli tin- re^intance of 
tho^ EatatOH, «oon hogan to <Iiangc Kuh h, and even in 
"W urtemlx^rg—at han't in thoso jiait^ of it wliich did not 
belong to the old duchy—a party in favour of the king*s 
proposals was fonning it.sc*]f. It was at this time tliat 
Hc'gel, niovofl thereto, it is said, l»y the n^piest of tho 
minister Von Vangenheim, stnick inh) the Imttle^ Fillo<l 
as lio was with a sense of the evils which tho “good old 
laws ” had brought upon Oennany, he could not but take 
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the side of the king ; and nowhere do we find a more 
thorough and merciless exposure of the defects of the 
semi-feudal arrangements pertaining to the.jAiperial sys- , 
tern, than in tlio paper which ho wrote on the subject. 
Hegel, however, in his vigorous ]X)lemic, shows himself 
more of a partisan than wo should have expected, and 
does not give us any glimpses of the reasons which partly 
excused the wroiig-headcdncss and obstinacy of his Swa¬ 
bian fellow-countrymen. Indeed it has to bo allowed 
generally, that in controversy Hegel, if not unfair, is at 
least ruthless. I'liere i.s no maliee, nor, 1 think, j/crsanal 
bitterness in his polemic ; but it is unsparing, unsympa¬ 
thetic, and gathers itself into weighty words of irony and 
indignation which were bit like blows, and sometimes 
roused violent op]>osition and anger against him. We 
am often reniindi d of his own adriii.ssion to his wife, 
that in assailing principles wdiuh seemed to him wrong, 
ho forgot to allow for “the manner and way in which 
they are present in ].aitieular individuals.” And it 
was only to he cxpectccl, w licn ho treated thus persons 
a.s roprcsontative.s of ide.is, that, on the other hand, 
words wliieh were really direebal hy him ag.ainst ideas 
should bo interpreted les pei-sonal attaeks. ^ 

The comidcto exiireasion of Hegel’s political theories in 
his ‘Philosophy of Itiglit’ was not published tilt a later 
date, when ho had been transferrcsl to Iterlin, which was 
beginning to bo rooognisod ns the scientific as well as the 
political centre of Oonnuny. By tlio thorough reforms 
carried out in tlio liour of her apparent ruin, by the 
reorganisation of her army and the foundation of j^rlin 
University, and by her energy and sncrificee in the Ikat 
of liberation, Prussia had gained, and, as it turned out, 
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permanently gainSd, the leadership of Germany. And 
though Austria was now seeking, with some success, to 
withdraw li(r from her political task, and to entangle her 
In a reactionary and repressive policy, yet oven at tho 
worst, the process of internal iniprfjvement was never 
entirely checked, a\id the alliance which .she had forinwl 
wi^i science ami philo.sopliy wtis never entirely broken. 
In 1816, Hegel had already drawn (he attention of Solgor, 
Niebidir, and o(her men of iidlueiiee in Kerlin, a.s tho ono 
man who could (ill with eri'dit tlo' vacant chair of I'ichto, 
and in 1818 the, propos.d aa.s n iu'Wed and accejitetl. 

From this time until lus ileath in 18.11, Hegel held a 
commamlitig pi^.iition a.s (lie greatest teacher of philo¬ 
sophy in the most ni)]«ir(ant nniveisily of Germany. 
He was now in his forty-ninth year, fully pngsessod of 
him.solf, strong in the con.-i lousiies.s of the truth which 
he hail grtvsixid, and of the method by which he had 
d6Volo|M'd it. The huig delay of recognition, if it hod 
taken away something of the first poetic vividness of 
conception and expressnai, had broitglit clearness, defin¬ 
iteness, and ])roportion to hi.s tn'iitmeiit of the diflereiit 
parts and as])eets of knowleilge, and had enabled him to 
woyk out his principle.s to a syKtem. < tn the other hand, 
it had incvitidily given to hi.s mind a certain rigidity, a 
certain incompliant firnine8.s and dniinclination to com¬ 
promise, which was apt to Iks felt as tyrannical by llioee 
who were not in complete sympathy with him. Iho 
long solitary work of constniction, in which ho had had 
to be sufficient for himself, had taken away from him 
thej^pacity to give and take which belongs to youth. 
Not were his eight years’ laljour as a schoolmaster pro¬ 
bably without influence on his character. “ I am a 
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Bchoolmaater,” he-once said, “who has to teach philo¬ 
sophy, and, perhaps partly for that reason, am possessed 
with the idea that philosophy, as truly ag^ geometry, 
must . be a regular structure of ideas which is cajjable of, 
being tauglit.” “ llis main influenco upon the Berliners,” 
says his biograplior, “ jvas that lie folroally put them to 
school, and with na'ire iiillcxiblcncss made them lejiru 
his system.” Though in a sense his philosophy was 
rooted in the idea of freeiloni, it was also penetrated 
with the con.sciouane.ss that real frecilom is possible only 
through discipline; and even the l’ru6.sian tendency to 
introduce into everything a kind of military drill was 
not unwelcome to him. As Socratc.s was compared to 
those figures of .Sileiius which contained within the imago 
of an Olympic god, so it may hi' said that in Hegel we 
find an idealist, for whom truth i.s jioetry and religion 
ono with philo.sojihy, in the dre.sa of a punctual and 
orderly civil servant of the I’rnssian tiovcrninent. 

Tlie great danger of a jiositiou such as Hegel now 
held,—in close alliifnco witli the (lovernment, emjiloyed 
by it in testing the candidates for the scholastic pro¬ 
fession, and often consulted hy it in reference to aca¬ 
demical apixiintment.s,—wa.s that it tended tco muoh Jo 
confuse the official and the philosopher, and to cast a 
suspicion of political reserve and accommodation upon 
all the conservative, or apiwrently conservative, ten¬ 
dencies of his social and religious specidation. Start¬ 
ing with the revolutionary principle, Hegel, by the 
natural development of his thought, had, as wo hare 
seen, been led to a view of things which was neither 
reTolutionary nor reactionary, because Irased upon^be 
idea of the evolntion of humanity as an organism. He 
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hid learned to reoDgniso that “ the real is the rational,” 
that the “ soul of the world is just;” yet not in the sense 
‘of a mere'glorification of the status (juo, but in the sense 
that history is the progressive manifestation of reason, 
and that, tlierofore, no true reform is possible which is 
not in its essoncft a development— i.c., which is not 
already contained in germ in that which has to bo re¬ 
formed. It is vain to command tlio seed to l>ccomo an 
oak unless it is an Horn. Mere abstract ideals, there¬ 
fore, are worthless, and their application can only k'ad 
to a general overtimi without reconstruction. The rev¬ 
olutionary contempt of the past is fatal to all real pro¬ 
gress, for it i.s only in the past lli.il wc can find such an 
explanation of the |jn'Kcnt as may cnahlo us to see in 
it the germ of the futim.',— “ lln* spirit of the years to 
come, yearning t<] mi.x itself with lib-.” In religion, also, 
Ifcgcl had gradually o\itgrown the bare negations of the 
AH/kldrutiij, and tlie Hellenism of bis youth, and had 
Icamt to recognise, in llio Christian idea of self-realisa¬ 
tion through sclf-sacrilico, the priiiclplo that expLiins the 
intellectual and moral life of man and the nature of the 
universe in which lie lives. .Such a view seimnited him 
ak once fsimi the Kevolulion and the reaction, from the 
prevailing rationalism and from the irviving orlliodoxy; 
a»d it was certain to be misundiTsloiHl by the partisans 
of both, Esjxicialiy w.os it natural tliat to liberals in 
theology and politics Hegel should seem to 1« an ob¬ 
scurantist and a political quietist,—an “official philoso¬ 
pher,” won by the bribes of place and jajwcr to maintain 
the canse of obstruction with the weapons of reason, 
.^or can it be said that Hegel took much pains to avoid 
such misconception. His denunciation of the revoiu- 
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tionary sophisiiis, aud especially of the sentimental 
politics of Fries, whom in the preface to the ‘ Philoso¬ 
phy of Eight ’ ho calls tho “ ringleader of tjfe hosts of 
shallowness,” seemed to ho no fair philosophical con¬ 
troversy at a time when tho Government, in the panic 
that followed tho murder of Kotzebhe, were adopting 
strict measures of repression in tho universities, and 
Fries himself was in daiige-r of boin;' driven from his 
chair. When, however, a writer in ttie ‘ Literary Keview’ 
of Hallo poiirted to lliis coincidenee, and eliaracterised 
llogel’s attack a.s an “ignoble" j)ersecution of a man 
who was down, Ilegel was ibcply wounded and incensed, 
and even made tho inattrr worse by complaining to tho 
minister, Altensteiii, that .sm h an insinuation should lx» 
directed against him in a Ueview supiiortcd by the 
Government. Ilegii deel.ned that he had never once 
thought of Fries as a private person, but only of his 
principles; but Ihongli this declaration might bo true 
—-though, indeed, from a consideration of his general 
character, we may say ceitainly that it ichk true—yet 
llogel should have reimmibercd that above all things it 
is noedful fora philosopher to bike care that tho wenjions 
of tho spirit should not seem to bo used to help -tho 
weapons of tho llesh. In like manner, Hegel’s approxi¬ 
mation to orthiadoxy, his desiro to show that in all 
essentials ho was ono with tho Christian church, and 
his attacks upon tho ordinary rationalism, exposed him, 
because of his olHcial jiosition, to tho suspicion of com¬ 
promising unwortliily tho interests of scientific truth, 
osjrecially as he did not dwell with tho same emphasis 
on the great, though in tho main formal, clinn^—and 
especially tho complete rejection of ordinary snperuat- 
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uAlism—which aife involved in the Hegelian interpro- 
taiion of Christianity. 

yet,’'oi%_the whole, Hegel’s attitude is neither un¬ 
natural nor inconsistent. If ho felt in some degree 
the influence of the liestoration period—if a certain 
weariness of politfcid niovenient is visible in the writ 
in^ of his latest years—if ho shows, as time goes on, 
on increasing ]ironeiiess to reconciling views, and a 
disinclination to insist on .a complete sifting of terms 
upon which the reconciliation slionld Ixi inailo, — we 
need, not wonder at a cliango which is tlic onlinary 
result of ago, and wa.s above all natural to ono who 
had liveil llirougli sin-h a i)enoil of overturn and ro- 
uowal. “Finally, after forty years of war and un- 
moasurahlo confusion, an old heart might rejoice to 
see an end of it all, and the beginning of a iwjrioil of 
peaceful Mitisfai tioii,’’ as hi' said in one of his latest 
lecturc.s, in ri'ferenee to the French Itevolutioii of 1830. 
But Hegel knew, as he imnii'diub'lv goes on to show, 
that there were disconis and unr*so|vcd antagonisms 
which would not let men rest in vliat had Wen attained. 
Apart frofn such “tints of the selling snn,” such natural 
leaning to,rest in the ntt.iined, there Ls no trace of re¬ 
action in Hegel. Fiowln le ilo we find any unfailh/ul- 
ne^ to bis fundamcntid principles, or a willingness to 
compromise any of tlio results th.il flowed from tlio 
natural development of his thought. If ho attacks the 
AvfkUirumj, it is under tho “ inodoni standard of the 
free spirit,” and with a distinct rejection of tho prin¬ 
ciple of authority in all its forms. If his polemic is 
mifee frequently directed against tho extravagances of 
TCTolutkmary theory than against the sophistry of le- 
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action, it is not because his philosophy has any special 
kinship with tho latter, but rather for an opposite 
reason—because of that necessity of developpfc'nt which 
forces every new principle into a struggle with its im- _ 
mediate predecessor. Hegel, in fact, assumed, perhaps 
prematurely, that tho scepticism of the Aufkliining had 
completed its work, and that tho conllict with orthodoxy 
and tho struggle with feudality was so far settled and 
done with, that it wa.s now safe to recognise tho sub¬ 
stantial unity of the life that once expressed itself in _ 
these fonns with that which expro.ssed itself in his own 
philosophy ; while with those who stood nearer to him¬ 
self, and started from the same principle of reason and 
liberty, ho felt himself obliged to figbt out the battle 
to tho end. 

kloanwhilo tho allies wlioiii Hegel was willing to 
acknowledge woro not always willing to acknowlodgo 
him. Tho orthodox suspected philosophy ct donu fer- 
entem, and refused to tru.st to a dialectical proof of 
Christian ideas, wlrich they feared to bo no proof of 
Christianity as they understood it. And if statesmen 
like Altcnstein and llanleiiberg, who were hlacrals at 
heart, and who promoted Hegel before tlsj reactiem 
had fairly sot in, were willing to look with favour 
on his {loliticat speculations, yet, towards tho end^of 
Hegel’s life, when the iwlicy of repression was finally 
adopted, a suspicion seems to have arisen in tho Court 
that there was some “ jicrilous stuff ” in the ‘ Phil¬ 
osophy of Right,’—as indeed there was for a Govern¬ 
ment which was still refusing to grant many of those 
popular institutions which that book declares 
necosyry for a free people. Hegel’s last days were 
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diAotbed bj a disjute with his old pupil Cans, which 
il Mtid to hare arfeen from the democratic inferences 
.drawn by’HJio latter from the ‘ Philosophy of_ Ilight' 
,And the rise, after his death, of a branch of tho Hegelian 
school, which exaggerated to distortion those very aspects 
of tho Hegoliaii tlidbry on which the pliilosopher himself 
had seemed to lay less oinpluusis, was the natund reaction 
from its apparent temjwrary identification with the IVus- 
sian system of State and (.'liiiroh. Philosopliy, like re¬ 
ligion, must seek to view hiiinaii life in relation to those 
principles which arc at tho making and the unmaking 
of states; it cannot “sit on a lull nunote” to reason 
al)out abstractions ; it cannot hut atteini>t to comprehend 
that greatest of organisms, the State, which, in tho “ archi¬ 
tectonic of its rationahty,” is the liigheat result of tho 
conscious and unconscious working of reason in tho life 
of man ; hut, like religion, it must siilfer loss, when it 
is dranm down into the region of immcsliato practical 
politics, and confounded with the attack and defolico 
of special meaaun-s and institution?. 

Hegel’s real u'ork, however, hail lillle to do with tho 
changing politic.s f>f tho (iovernment which employed 
hinj/ He w.is a teacher, and not a statesman,—a teacher 
whose main mission in life it was to find expression for 
on% great leading idea, which should reconcile men to 
the world, and revive the jxnver that seemed to bo 
passing away from tho Christum faith, as well as to 
imbue his pupils with tho now philosopliic method, by 
which that idea was to h^^ebnpd and applied. For 
this work his position groat oppor- 

ttaahy. Daring the first l4hH 

inflncnce on the stodenti^j^jjUilf {NUyffVilleyihNft 



oq:^a<jatty incieoaing; and though after that 
Shelmo of bodily vigour, or at least of the buojr«iiwg’ 
necessa^ to the successful teacher, began to_W p6rcq(ti* 
ble, ha was, till the end of his life, in 1831, recognwed, 
aa occupying in philosophy a place ahnost-analogous to 
that which Goethe held in the worfd of letters. His 
pupils, indeed, were fond of associating the two names 
together; and the circumstance that their birthdays fell 
on successive days was used in the year 1826 to unite 
them in one continuous festival, in which the enthusiasm 
of Hegel’s present and past students found its culminating 
expression. Hegel himself seemed to take this apotheosis 
as a proof that his work was nearly done, when, in his 
address to his asaomblcd friends, ho said, with that grand 
simpbeity that always marked bis acceptmeo of the facts . 
of life: “ If one lives long enough, one must Ix) content 
to take this also amo)\g the experiences of life, no longer 
to see one’s self beside, or at the head of, younger men, 
but to stand to them as age to youth; and that point of 
life has now come f»r mo." 

If we ask for tlio sourcas of this influence, we can¬ 
not attribute it to any of tlioso external advantages 
of address and manner which distinguished .ficht© .ai}4 
Sohelliiig. Cou.sin, who may bo said to have been 
the pupil of Iwth Hegel and Schelling, contrast* 
flowing eloquence of the latter with the “powerful, 
though embarrassed, diction, the fixed gaze, and the 
clouded brow ” of Hegel, “ which seemed to be an 
image of thought turned hack upon itself.” And from 
Hotho, one of Hegel’s most distinguished pupils, we 
have an account qf him, which—though something Aiiaj 
be al^wed for the .ferroor'of diaoipIeehip;r~eiiaIdM .na~ 
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rhricDy to realbo tbit impression mode by him both in 
pablio and in private 

, “It was at the beginning of my «tudent-lif« that one 
morning I ventured to [mwiil myself, shyly, yet full of 
trust, in Hegel’s toonn He sat Ixdore a broml writing-table, 
and was impatiently turning over the books ainl i'a|x'rs which 
lay luapcd in some iliwmler ii]s>n it. His ligiiie was bent 
in premature age, and yet bad a bs'k of native toughness anil 
force; a yellow-grey dn’-viiiig-giovn bung from bis shoulders, 
covering his person down to (be gMiind. Tlii-re was nothing 
very noticeable in bis genend exiennd a]i|s'unince—no im¬ 
posing height or eburm of iiiaiinei ; rallier an impression of 
a certain lioiiesl downiiglitiiexs, as of wane eilir.en of the 
olden lime, was eonve\e.l in Ins whole iM-.ning, The first 
impression of his fae,-, ho«e\er, I sh.dl not easily forget 
Pale and relaxed, liis fealuns hung down as if lifeless; no 
destructive pission was mirrored in them, hut only a long 
history of [latient tliouglit. The agony of douht, the ferment 
of unappeasahle mental distiirhanee, seemed never to have 
tortured, never at lea-t to have over|Kiweivd him, in all 
his forty yeuis of hossling, wikiiig, and finding; only the 
restless impulse to develojv the earl) germ of liaiipily dis¬ 
covered tnith with ever greater depth and riches—w itli ever 
greater strictucas of inevitahle hsgic—hud furrowed the hrow, 
the cheeks, the month. Wlieii his mind was slumla-ring, 
the "ft^urca ap])eand old and willu o-d ; when it awoke, 
they expressed all the earnestness and strength of a thought, 
Wbicb^ through the ])cn<istent elfort of years, hail Irecn devel¬ 
oped to completeness. Wint dignity hay in the whole hemt, 
in the finely formed nose, the Iiigh hut somewhat retreating 
brow, the peaceful chin 1 The nohleness of gixxl faith and 
thoroogh rectitude in great and little, the clear conscioua- 
neai of having sought satisfaction in tnith alone, was, in the 
moatindividual way, imprinted on every feature. I had ex- 
peena a testing a^ inspiring discourse about philosophy, 
•nd was mighty surprised to hear nothing of the kin^ 
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Just returned from a tour in the Netherlands, Hegel would 
talk of nothing but the cleiudmess of the cities, the charm 
and artificial fertility of the country, the green ^-stretching 
meadows, the ponils, canals, tower-like mills, and well-made 
roads, the art tieasures, and the fortiial but comfoitable man¬ 
ner of living of the citizens; eo tliat after half an hour I felt 
myself as much at home in Holland as with himself. 

“IVhen, after a few days, I aiw him again in the pro¬ 
fessorial chair, I co\ihl not at first accommodate myself 
either to the nianncr of his (jutwtu'd addrc.«.s or the inward 
sotjuence of his tlioiiglils. Tin-re he sat, with relaxed, half- 
sullen air, and, as he spoke, kept turning backwanls and 
forwards the leaves of Ins long folio manuseript; a constmit 
hacking and coughing disturlied the even (low of speech ; 
every proposition stood isolated liy itself, and seenieil to 
force its way out all broken and twisted ; every wonl, 
every syllalde was, irs it were, relui taiitly let go, receiving 
from the metallic ring of the broad .‘■twabian dialect a 
strange emphasis, as if it were the most iiiijiortant thing 
to bo said. Yet tile wlmle appearance eomiielleil such deep 
rcsiwct, such a feeling of reven-nee, ami attracted by such a 
nat'i'i) expivssion of (ocrpowi-rmg earnestness, that, with all 
• my discomfort, ami though I may have iindi-i-stoixl littlo 
enough of wliat was said, 1 fell m\self irresistibly bound 
to him. Ami no sooner, by zi-.il ami patience, had I accus¬ 
tomed myself to tliese oulw;ird defeits of liis addresa, than 
they ami its inwanl merits sei-med to imito (iiemsclrca-into 
an organic whole, w liich clamK-d to Ise jinlged by itself alone. 

“An casy-llowing ehxpieuce pix-supiKises tliat one ha« 
made up one’s final accounts with the matter in hand, and 
therefore an ability of a merely formal kind is able to chatter 
away with cheap nttracliveneas, without rising above the 
region of commonplace. Hegcl'e work, on the other hand, 
was to call up the moat jmwerful thoughts out of the deepest 
ground of things, ami to bring them as living forces to bear 
npon his audience; and for this it was necessary thabiMiftea 
as they had been meditated and recast through past yean,— 
at e-very new expression they should be reprodneed 
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fai httnselt A more tiviJ an«l plastic roproeentation of ihia 
hard eonflict and birtit-labour of thought than He^’cl'a roan- 
narof aildress could not be conceive*!. As the oldest pro¬ 
phet*, the more veheuioiitly they strufg'lc with lanpia^e, 
fitter with the more conceiitmtcd force that thought which 
they half conquer, and which half coni|Uer« llicin, so did ho 
etnigglo and overcome by the \iti« iehly tvnv of hi- expression. 
Entirely loot in his siilijecl, lie Mrmcd to decelop it out of 
itself for its own sake, and m nicely at all for the sake of the 
hearer; and an almost jcilernal anxiety for cleaniess softcncnl 
the rigid earne.-tnes.e wlm h olheiHi-e might have repelled 
one front the rcce|)tion of sie It hanl-won thoughts. Stam¬ 
mering olrvaily at the lu ginning, he fort-ed his way on, 
made a new Ih-ginning, again stop|M'd short, BjKike and 
meditateil: llie eiai t «onl sueme.l e\cr to Isi in ivqnest, and 
just then it came w ith inf.illildc cert.iinty. . . . Now one 

felt one hail gnts|Msl a ptupo-ition, and exi« cted a further 
ailvance to lx* made. In \,un 'i’iie tleaiglit, msleail of 
mlvancing, kept tinning with simil.ir words again and again 
round tlie same isiiiit. Vet if ilie wearied attention was 
allowcil to stmy for a nioinent, on<' found, on rgiiining, 
that one ha<l lo-t tlie Ihn-.i I of tlie di-onr,-*' For slowly 
and e.arcfiilly, hy apiiannillv in-ignile .ink intermediate stepa^ 
a Ulought liiul laaii m.ele to limit it-elf so as to show its 
ono-sidednc.s, hixl Is en hisikeii up into dilfon'iices and en¬ 
tangled in coiitrnilii tioii-, the solution of tvhish suddenly 
bninght what seemed nm-t op|MP-ecl to a higln-r reunion. 
And thus, ever carefully re.siiniiiig again what hail Issm 
gone over Itefore, and dca |«'ning ami IraiiHforniing it by new 
diviiiioiis and richer n'concihation-, tiie wonderful stream of 
thought floweil on, twi-ting and struggling with itself, now 
iaolating and now uniting, imw delaying and now springing 
forwanl with a leap, hut always steivlily moving to its goal. 
Even one who could follow with full insight and intidligence, 
withcait looking to the right or to the left, saw himself thrown 
into tnc meet strange tension and agony of mind. To such 
depths was thought carried down, to such infinite oppositions 
WtM it tom asunder, that all that bad been won seemed ever 



again to be loet, and after the highest effort the intelligenx^ ' 
seemed to be forced to stand in sUence at the bounds of its 
faculty. But it was just in these deptlis of the ajpSi'ehtly un- _ 
decipherable that that powerfvd spirit lived aifd moved with 
the greatest certainty and calm. Then first his voice rose, hi, 
eye glanced sharply over the audience, and lighted up with 
the calmly glowing flame of conviction, while in words that 
now flowed without hesitation, he measured the heights and 
depths of the soul. 'iVliat he uttere<l in such moments was 
so clear and exhaustive, of such simple self-evidencing power, 
that every one who could grasp it felt as if he hail found and 
thought it for himself; and so completely did all prerious 
ways of thinking vanish, that scarce a remembrance re¬ 
mained of the days of dreaming, in which such thoughts 
hail not yet been awakened. 

. . From his earliest youth Hegel had given him¬ 

self with unwearieil rectitude of purpose to every kind of 
scientific study ; in later jears he had lived for a time, like 
Schiller, estranged from the world, almost as in a cloister, 
while the impulse towards active life was fermenting within 
him. When he emerged from retirement, life snbJocU'd him , 
to a hortl school, outward emhan'a.s.snKnt.s hemmed him in 
fin all sides; and elwarly as he saw the necessity of a complete 
remoulding of science, yet at that time he was ficr from feel¬ 
ing in himself the ])ower to achieve such a rgform by Ids 
own efforts. For he was one of those strong natures which 
only after a long process of gniwtli, in the foil maturity of 
manhood, reveal all their dejitli, but wbicli Uion bring to 
the riper completion wluit has Ix-en so long developed in 
silence. Wliou I first knew him lii.s main works were pub¬ 
lished, bis fame stood high, and also in all externals his posi¬ 
tion was fortunate. This comfort and peace lent to his 
whole bearing — except when his temper was fretted or 
bhmted by bodily suffering—the most thorough kindliness. 
How gladly I met him on bis daily walks; though he 
seemed to move forward with effort and without spiseg, ha 
was really more robust and forcible than we younger man. 
He was ready for every pleasure-party,—nay, comnlei* rm. 
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Uzatioa teeined, with ativaacuiK tn hai^e become more 
end more necemaiy to him. Who would then have reoog- 
niied in hiA the deepest apirit of hi« timol Ever ready for 
talk, ho rather sought to avoid, than to encourage, scientlflo 
subjects : the day’s gossii), tlio on ditt of the city, were wel¬ 
come to him; political news, the art of the moment, came in 
fora share of his attention; and as liia aim was ajnusenient 
and recreation, he often approved at such moments wlwt at 
other times he would liave Idameil, defende<t what he liad 
before rejected, and found no en<l of cliatling mu for my judi¬ 
cial strictness and slmitneM. What life there was in him at 
such times I Vet if one w alked beside liim, there was no 
getting on ; for at evert- oilier moment he sI<sm1 still, s[>oko, 
gesticulatetl, or sent forth a he.uly ringing laugh; and what¬ 
ever lie might say, etc-n when it was nnleiiable and sjaiken 
to provoke contnwliclion, one was lenipleil to ogix-e with 
him, so clearly and vigorously was it exjurKsed, An «|ually 
agreeable com|iaiiion he was at concerts and theatres—lively, 
inclined to applaud, ever n-ady for talk and jest, and con¬ 
tent even, when it came to that, with the eommon]>lace8 of 
;;ood society. Es|s-<iidly was he easy to please with his 
favourite singers, aetn .sses, and [sx-ts. In Inisiness, on the 
other hami, his sharp iniderslaiiding made him so iiainfully 
exact in weighing every pro and con, so si riipulous and obsti¬ 
nate, that iron of (juick ilecisive wass were often driven to 
despair by him; yet, if he liad ome re.xdved, his firmness 
was immovnhic. For in [iractical matters he had no want 
of Insight; only the eioeiitioii was dilTn nlt for him, and tho 
smaller the matter the more helpless he was. Repellent 
penonalitics, who were opposed to tho whole direction of his 
efforts, bo could not abide, especially when their want of a 
fixed way of thinking bod paincil him in rcganl to that 
whkh be revered most: only in his most happy moods 
could one induce him to have any relations with such 
people. But when friends gathered round him, what an 
itftntttiive loving eamaradme distinguished him from all 
odiieni! The mhinte nuance of manners was not in his 
way-) but a cMloin somewhat ceremonious hourgeou frank- 
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negfl united iteelf so happily, with jest where jest was in 
place, with earnest where the occasion recpiircd eameetneae, 
and always with an equable good-humour, tldtt all those, 
eurrounding him were instinctively drawn into the same 
tone. He was fond of the .society of hulies; and where he 
knew them welt, the fairest were alwap’s sure of a sportive 
devotion, which, in the ]dea--ant security of approaching age, 
had maintaineil the fre-liiii -.s (jf youth. The greater the 
retirement in which his lailicr laborious years had jiaased 
away, the greater was liis pleasure in later days to live in 
society; and ,as if hi.s own depth neeiled to find a compensa¬ 
tion in the triviality or coniiiiouiilaee of others, at times he 
took pleasure in people of the eommone.st stamp, and even 
seemed to cherish for them a kind of good-huinonrcd prefer¬ 
ence. With what natural dignity, on the other hand, and with 
what unaffeeted earnestne-s, did he .appe.ir when some public 
occasion made it neee.sMary forhiiii to lonie forward! And how 
many long hours of advice, of testing, of eoiifirmation, was ho 
ready to devote to tlm-e uho sought hi.s niil and guidance! 

If Plato celebrates liow Socrates at the I'.iiniuet preserved ■ 
complete sobriety and measure e\eu in tlic full tide of enjoy- i 
ment, and when all the otheiN were sleeping aroimd, eontiniied 
with Ari.stojihane- .Mid .Agatlem to drink and phih^opliise, 
till ho left them oK nomi' at eoi k-i row, and went out to tho 
hyeeiim to spiuid the day as u-u.d, and only at the second 
ovening cared to lay hiiii'elf down to n'st—I may surely 
say that Hegel alone, of .all men vhom 1 liave'*seen, btouglit 
before my eyes this image of joynis, untiring energy, with 
a vi\dd forco of realisation that can never Ik; forgot.’’* 


Ilegol’a life at Iterlin was not very forlilo in direct 
literary effort, though it was there for tho most jtart that 
those loctnres wore produced and delivered which form 
tho greater jtart of his published works. Besides the 
‘PhUoeophy of Eight,' during this period two'inore 

Hotho, Vorstudieo fiir Isjben and KunsI, i>ii. S8S-S99. 
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edilknu of the ‘ Ettcyclopaedia,' tho last with con*idM- 
»ble klterstions, were given to the world, and the first 
. volume oistho ‘Logic’ was thoroughly revised, And 
in 1827, tho Berlin Jahrbuoltcr for Scientific Criticism, 
which were in tho main, though not entirely, an organ 
of the Hegelian school, l)egan to l)o issued ; and to this 
Hegel during the following years contrihiitcd a number 
of important articles. 

In 1830 he was chow'n h’ector of the Cniversity; and 
the festival of the tliinl centenary of the Augsburg Con¬ 
fession gave him an opiwu-tunity again to declare his 
ailhcreuce to the “ Standanl of the Kiro 8])irit,’' set up 
by Luther. Tlx; niuh' yar brought the .Inly Iti'Volu- 
lion in Paris, and troulilcd him, as it troubhsl Niebuhr 
and many others, wilh llie fear that France was again 
about h) set the world on fire This feeling shortly after 
found its exprossion in an article written on the English 
Itoform Bill of l.s.31. In this aitichi there are many 
severe critioisnia im tin' English coiiKtitution, which ha<l 
much justification then, and have ma altogether ceased 
to bo applicable now. Hut the main point lies in the 
distinction Istwisui “formal" and “ real ” freeilom—in 
other; woitls.'octween popular government and rational 
institutions, with whicli Hegel apparently seeks to con¬ 
sole his countrymen for the slow ilovelopmcnt of tho 
former in Prussia. Tho “ungoilly jungle'’of English 
law, the scmi-fcudal arrangements of landcil inherit¬ 
ance, the power of the hereditary aristocracy, tho abuses 
of tho English Church, and in connection with this, tho 
English tendency to treat public offices as private pro- 
pertyi'ore compami with the more rational system intro¬ 
duced into these matters in Pnissia by the Crown acting 
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thiough enlightened ministere and civil servants; and 
Hegel is too near the French Revolution not to have 
many fears about a system like the F.ngLi|W, in which « 
the movement of reform cannot bo initiated by th^ 
Crown, — which has lost all real power, — but must 
bo won by the struggle of populfir forces against a 
privileged aristocracy. Yet ho sees the inevitable¬ 
ness of the change embodied in tlio Reform Bill, and 
points to the English expericiico of muidcipal self- 
government ns a security against tlio dangers of revolu¬ 
tionary principle-s. 'J'lio sagacity of many of Hegel’s 
remarks ha.s been proved by the subsequent history of 
the political movement in this country; what is defec¬ 
tive in them is mainly due to the want of a living 
experience of the working of a free .state, and perhaps 
also of a closer view of the English character. It is 
noticeable that even the modemte liberalism of this 
paper was too much for the grow ing fear.s of the I’rus- ( 
sian Government, and a ficcond part of it, which Hegel 
was preparing, waststoppeil by the, censor. 

This article was llcgd's last work, if wo except a 
preface to the new edition of Ids ‘Logic,’ which ends 
somewhat sadly with an admission of the defccto. of 
his own development of the great principle of his phil¬ 
osophy, and an expression of his fear that the inter¬ 
val of political quiet, which had given such a favour¬ 
able opportunity for philosophical culture, had come 
to an end. “ One who has taken for his task to 
develop for the first time an independent structure .of 
philoaophioal science in these latter days, must be te- 
mitwled of the story that Plato wrote and rewrote hia 
‘Bepublio’ seven times over. Thirramemliratice, and 
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the compttriaon it iroggeste, might well awake a deaire 
that, 4ar * work vhich, as belonging to the modem 
' world, has'tp deal with a harder subject, and to work 
•Upon a material of much greater compass^there might 
be given time to write and rewrite it even seventy 
times and seven. ]!ut wliilo ho thus thinks of the 
greatness of the bisk, tlie writer must content himself 
with what it has been allowed him to attain under the 
pressure of circumstances, under tlie unavoidable dis¬ 
sipation of energy caused by the greatness and many- 
sidedness of the interests of thi! times, and with 
haunting presence of a doubt wlictlicr, amid the loud 
noises of the day, and tlie ilcafciiing babble of vain 
opinion that cares for nothing but noise, there is left 
any room for sympathy with the jias.sionless stillness of 
a science of pure thought.” 

Seven days after these word.s, weighty with the 
melancholy of goniu.s, were written, Hegel was struck 
down by a sudden attack of eholer.a. This jKwtilonce 
had been raging in llerlin duriiiff the summer, and 
had caused him to withdraw hi.s family to a country 
house in the neighbourhood, and during the vacation 
ahanst to iJreak olf all connection with the city. But 
in the week previous to his death ho had returned to 
lu»work, and had liegun his lectures, on Thursday and 
Friday, the 10th and 11th of Novemlier, with a fire 
and energy of expression which surprised his hearers, 
and in which there was, perhaps, something of the 
false strength of disease. On Saturday he still did 
Bope university duties; but on Sunday he was sud- 
denfy seised by the cholera in its most virulent form, 
and the next day passed away in a quiet sleep, with- 
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out haying ever felt an apprehension of danger. He 
was buried in a spot which' ho himself had,_ 5 ho 8 en, 
beside Solger, and Fichte, his great i)tcdooqsfor. “Hia ’ 
death,” wro^e Vamhagen von Fuse, “was as fortunate, 
as death can ever ha. With unweakened spirit, in 
vigorous activity, at the lieigbt of Ins fame and influ¬ 
ence, surrounded by the proofs of Ids succe.ss, content 
with his )>03ition, taking a lively share in the social 
pleasures and showing a friendly ayinpatliy in all the 
life of the capital, — lie passed away from the midst 
of all these interests without regret or pain ; for the 
nature and name of his illness remained unknoevn to 
him, and he might fdl asleep with the dream of re¬ 
covery. But for us, what an awful void ! ho was the 
cornor-stono of our iiiiivorsity.” 

Of llegera personal character and genius it is not 
necessary to add much to vhat has already been said. 
What strikes us most in his life, as in his idiilosophy, 
is the comhinatioii id a deeply idealistic, poetical, and 
religious view of the world, with that practiial good 
801180 and that critical keeiiiies.s of understandiiig which 
are usually tho iMissession nf another onler of minds. 
The inner life of pimis feeling, the .suhtle'^uggcstiens 
of art, all tho forms in which poetry, religion, and 
philosophy have exiu'os-s'd ineii'a coiiaeiousness of the 
infinite, wore oiien secrets to him, and it was in this 
olomont that lie lived and moved avith tho utmost 
freedom. But though his greatest strength lay in his 
imaginative and speculative grasp of tho things of the 
spirit, it was not os an idealistic, still less as a poetic 
genius that he impressed most of the immediate* ob- 
•errets of his life. Until a comparatively late period, 
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wiles growing cleatness of self-consciousnees had brought 
with jt greater fraedora of utterance, ho was generally 
' regarded'A^ier as a man of strong lunlorstonding and 
definite practical aims, without sui^rstitions or illusions 
of any sort At college his most intimate friends 
evidently looked hpon liiin ns a good-humoured and 
reasonable companion, whose jirenmture sobriety of 
judgment was inconsistent witli any i<lea of genius. 
Even at a much later date the poet ]I(jl<lerliti, who 
know him ns well as any oni', calls him a “ man of calm 
prosaic understanding” (ra/oV/cc Vcr.<tiniilc.tmenii<-ti); and 
Schelling,—though thi.s, it is true, was after his broach 
with Hegel—writes of hiui to the same elTect. “Such 
a pure example of inward and outward jiro.se must Iw 
held sucreil in the^c our over-poetic days : for all of 
us have now and again a touch of sentimentality, and 
against this .such a ‘spirit that denies’’ i.s an excellent 
corrective.” In these wonls tlicre is, indeed, a certain 
one-sidedness of judgment, which ean only Iss cxjiluined 
as ixirwjiial hitternc.ss—for, after thti ‘ rhieiioinenology,’ 
it was alisnnl to speak of'Hegel as essentially prosaic; 
yet there* is prohahly also a reriirnuiee to what was 
really the itrst iinpri'ssiou produced by Hegid on one 
whose weakness was, that he never could understand 
the- requirements of [iro.se. 

Now this view of Hegel’s natiue and tendencies was 
luidonbtedly and entirely crroiuious. The critii’nl under¬ 
standing—that sense of finite conditions which is the 
essence of prose, and which constitutes wdiat is called a 
positive temper of mind in science nr practical life— was 
powbrfuUy developed in Hegel. But it was by no means 
> An sUiuioD to Um description at MepfaistoplNlet In ‘Fsast.’ 



the predominant characteristic of his genius, as we see it 
in his works. There are, however, reasons why it ^ould 
have seemed to be so to those who lookpd' at Hegel 
from the outside. One is that, though ho was certainly, 
not prosaic, he was almost entirely without an element 
which is most commonly mistaken fot’ poetry, and which, 
in the passage just quoted, .Schelling .seems to confuse 
with it. To the impression of tho beautiful and the 
ideal ho was ahv.ay.s op^n, and a-s we have seen, his 
whole thought was for a long period moulded by the 
influence of Greek art and literature, tint ho was not 
sentimmta], and ho even had a dislike of the “effusions 
of sensibility,” which is rather uncommon in a German, 
and whicli must have been still imiro iincommon in tho 
ago of Werthor. Ilcnco he seems to have affected his 
countrymen somewliat in the same way that tho manner 
of Englishmen usually affects tliem, as showing a lack in 
sympathy and sixintaneity, and also—such is the natural 
judgment of less n'served naUire.s — nf poetic feeling. 
Yot tho history of hhT.itiire doe.s not show th.at the 
native springs of imagiiialivd feeling and expression are 
less genuine and copious in England Ilian in Germany. 
And of few men could it 1x3 said with indro certainty 
that ho had “music in his soul,” than of tho author of 
tho ‘ Pbtonomonology ’ and tho ‘ Lectures on ylistheti#.’ 

Another characteristic of Hegel was closely connected 
with this want of what is technically called “ sensibility.” 
Ho never “ made his studies in public,” or in any way 
gave his thoughts to tho world till they were rip^ 
Soarooly even did ho communicate them to his most 
intimate friends. Tho important studies of his youth 
(dr the history and nature of religion, of which some 
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secooiit has been given ui a previous chapter, wore pro¬ 
bably never heard of by any one till thoy were brought 
• to light Tiy^is biographer: and it is most likely that, to 
^is friends as to the public, his published writings were 
the first revelation of a spoculativo goiiius whoso depth 
and riches they had scarcely oven 8U8|)ectcal. In society 
He^l sought for relaxation, for cxtrsinoous interests 
which might break the buision of tho inner life of. 
thought; and except, jiorhap.s, for a short time during 
his alliance with Sclielling, he never really philosophised 
wi/h any one—never develoiied his 8|X'culation8 by tho 
living interchange of iilea.s, Imt alwaj.s by solitary medi¬ 
tation. “In no ]nii'suit,” he .s;iys and repeats several 
times, “is one so .soliUiry as in philosophy;” and this is 
specially true of his own philosopliie life, which always 
went on Wlow tho .surface as a hidden jiroees.s of brood¬ 
ing thought, and sehlom .sliowed it.self to others except 
in tho complch.'d result. lienee, tliose who witnessed 
tho outward life of the diligent tutor, or editor, or 
schoolma-ster, or ev<‘M those, iu lafcT days, who met 
Ilogel at the whist table or in tlio tlientre, or listonecl, 
in general eoeiely, to his ready talk about art and 
poliMcs, and^indeed alsuit everything except philo¬ 
sophy, might not susjs'et tliat they had seen almost 
notjjing of the man. It wa.s only in his direct work ns 
a writer and teacher of iihilosophy that tho inner life of 
thought—which with him was almost everything—freely 
revealed itself. And even in his jirofessorini teaching it 
revealed itself so simply and directly,—working on the 
hearers enUrely by its own power and not by any of 
the’arts of the orator,—that the cseential depth and earn- 
estoeea of his character, as well as the poetic insight 
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which was, bo to speak, held in solution by the scien¬ 
tific strictness of his method, were apparent only to 
the few. <■ 

Hegel’s stylo is, in many ways, a mirror of his mind.. 
It may bo described ns a good stylo spoiled by the desire 
of scientific comiiletciies.s and accuracy, and by the very 
weight of conccntnited moaning wdiioh it is forced to 
convoy. Thi.s, indeed, is no more than tho fact; for his 
earlier writing—in tho unpubli.siied treatise on tho 
relations of positive and natural religion—ha-s an ease 
and flow whicli is wanting to his later works. In tho 
‘ Phnmomenology ’ tliere is already a good deal of that 
“repulsive terminology” which has often been com¬ 
plained of by those who will not reeogni.se that it is 
almost ns difficult to [mt metaphysical, as to put phy.sical, 
science into tho language of literature, Yet not only in 
that treatise, which is Hegel’s literary ma.sterpiece, but 
also in nearly all his work.s, when the subject allow.s of 
it, there are long passages which, fiir i. rre and Immtty 
of expression, chalhmge eompanson wilii the masters of 
styla Idor, even in lus mo.st abstruse work.s, can one 
road many jiages without coming upon somi? of those 
IKiworftil cpigr.immatic sayings, lighted iijt^t once with 
dhdectir. and poetry, with wdueli lie loves to clcncli his 
argument. Generally, boweviT, the slness of thought, 
and tlio eflort to fix it in definite foniiiilas, is tss) great 
to jicrmit anything like [uire literary form; and it is 
only on a second or third n'ading that we become aware 
of the living flowers of imagination which are scattered 
among the hard 8lon6,s of the road over which we have 
been carried. Tho harshness and nhstrusoness of philoao- 
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phfiiftl tenainology, iand tho painfully subtle movement 
of an andless dialectic, are almost all that is at first seen 
%y the stlident; and it is only when lie learns how to 
break throagli this outward husk that lie is ablo to roach 
the kernel of trutln—trutli poetical as well as philoso¬ 
phical—which it tt)nceal8. 
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THK rfioHMCM <iK rjm.osonilV —STATEMENT <>F IT BY 
KAM', EICHT!’, SClIELIJNCf, ANH IlEtiEL. 

It is tl)r [iri'iili.ir sti'ciiL!;ll! of till' iiHulcni time that it 
lias rcachc'l a < lr;ir jATicptinn of thr (imti* w<trM as 
finite; that in science it is j-n>iiive —/.e., that it takes 
particular facts for nn ncie than tlc'y are; and that 
in imictii.a' it is iinemhanM-M’d hy >uperstition—/.c., ]»y 
the teiuhutey to tri'at paitu iilai' thiiiLt'' and persons as 
mysteriously sacred. 'I'Im' lii'''t uiiuiediale awe and rever¬ 
ence, wliieli arose out of the eoufusioii id Die altsolutc 
and nniveisal Mith the rel.itne and paitieular, or, in 
ainipler lanoiiarte, of tlie diviiie with the liuiuan, tlio 
ideal with the real, has passed away from tho world, 
llio artist and the poet, indeed, still keep up the’con¬ 
fusion or idontihcatioii ; it is their work to give 

“ To one brief uiouumt cauelit than (Iceling time 
The appiopiiate calm of lih-st eternity.” 

Jhit wo no longer take tho artist or poet as a prophet; 
wo cannot e^-riously and permanently worsliip tho ohjccta 
which ho malcos ns admire. AVhenever the evanescent 
light that never was on sea or land ” fades away from 
thorn, wo aro obliged to see that it never was there, and 
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to freftt the tilings ami beings on whicli it fell as merely 
i^ividi^ things and beings, like the things and lieings 
•Sfound t?elli._ Wo are unable to believe in a God who 
is here and not there, in an ideal which is a happy ex¬ 
ception. And the p<wt’3 vision, therefore, will neces¬ 
sarily become to ua*a dream, it it is not conceived as 
poipjing to something moro universal, of which ho does 
not speak. Tho scientific sense, whicli lias gradually 
communicated itself oven to many of those who are not 
scientific, forces us to see in i>articular things not ideals, 
but merely examples of general rliu-ws, and to ngnrd 
them all iw connocUsl to each other hy laws of necessary 
relation, in such a way that they are i/wo farla deprived 
of any exceptional or indcpemlmt position. How can 
wo treat anjthing as (h'.serving of praise or won-liip for 
itself, if, to exjdain it, we liavi; to look, not to itself, but 
to its conditions and cansrsl And when science bids us 
treat etx'rijthiinj in this manner, liow can there Iw any¬ 
thing left to reverence 1 “ Zciis is dethroned, and Vortex 
reigns in Ids place.” ' Korean wc eonnf it a more respeeb 
able worship when wc are told to adore the unknown, 
which always lies at the eml of every finite series of eausos 
and oUbets, so loo" a.s no re.-nson is given to Bupimse that 
what lies beyond onr kimwlislge is other than a continua¬ 
tion q( tho drain that lies within it. The undevcdojied 
terms of an infinite mathematical series have no prefer¬ 
ence over those that have ticen ascertained, and wo 
cannot find any special reason for admiration in tho 
fact that the aeries cannot be completed. An endless 
stream of finites i* tho negation of all worship, and it 
doea not matter whether wo regard its endlessness or 
> AriatotduiM, " Nabw," SSI, 828. 
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the finitude of its parts. To find an object of reverence,' 
we must be able in some way or other to^ise 
original source of life, out of which this ipShifold exBt: 
ence flows, and which, in all this variety and change, 
never forgets or loses itself. A world of endless deter¬ 
mination is a prosaic world, into which neither poetry 
nor religion can enter. To rise to cither, we mustj find 
that which is self-determined,—wo must have shown to 
us a fountain of fresh ajid original life. When we have 
found that, the multiplicity of forms, the endless scries 
of appearances, will begin to take an ideal meaning, be¬ 
cause we shall see in them the Protean masks of a Being 
which is never absolutely hidden, but in the perishing 
of one form and the coming of another is ever more 
fully revealing itself. It is by this suggestion of such a 
self-revealing unity that (ioetlie at a touch gives poetic 
life to the picture of change which modern science has 
set before us :— 

“ In the fliKxl.s of life, in the storm of deeds. 

Up and down I fly. 

Hither, thither wiave. 

From birth to grave, 

An endlo.s.s weft, 

A changing sea 
Of glowing life. 

Thus in the wlii.stling loont of Time I ply, 

Weaving the living robe of Deity.” 

The great question of philosopliy is whether such a 
unity in totality, such a self-determined principle of in¬ 
finite change, can in any sense be verified, or made an, 
ol^eet of knowledge. And tliis for us is so difflculk's 
question, just because the modem conscionsnesB of tlnl 
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natan] world, as in intercomuMtion of phenomenal 
ewnes, is ao clear and precise. No longer is it poMible, 
.•O it once to intercalate tlie ideal, the divine, as it 
were surreptitiously, as one oxish'iico in a vrorld otherwise 
secnlar and naluraL Under the acknowledged reign of 
law, the world is a'oonnecte*! drama in which there is 
no place for episodes. Hence wi) can find the ideal any¬ 
where, only by finding it cvorywlicre; wo can see any¬ 
thing higher in tlie world tlian contingent and finite 
existences, only by n'ca.sling onr view of it ns a whole; 
we can get lx.'yond the sciontilic conce|)tion of jiheno- 
racua in their connection as cansis and effects, only by 
transforming that conception ilself, by awakening soionco 
too new consciousness of ils pre-iujijwsitions, and by lead¬ 
ing it through this con^eiousness to a reinU‘qirctnlion of 
its rc'sults. It no longer avails to assail finite wionco 
from the outside, in the way of finding exceptions to 
its laws, or phenomena which it cannot explain. A 
long discipline h.is taught it to regard such exceptional 
or residual phenomena simply a.s the means of correcting 
and widening ibs ideas of l.iw. If it i.s aHsailable at all, 
it is from the inside, in its fundamentid conception of 
law itaelf,—in its idea of that universal necessity under 
which it rcduc^ all things. 

Now tho great ideali.stic inovmncnt of Germany was, 
in its essence, an attempt to find a basis of this kind. 
Kant, its first representative, askesl where a place can 
be found for “God, freedom, immortality,” cousistcutly 
wiUi the universal reign of law in tho natural world— 
in other words, consistently with the necessary connec¬ 
tion of all objects of expeximiee in space and time Nor 
be seek to find such a place by questioning the unt 
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versality of this necessary interdependence of all things 
and events; rather ho reasserted it, and finally c<jn- 
firmed it, by the proof that such universab^ is the pi^ 
condition of all intelligible experience. Objects, things, 
and events—a world of experience—exist for us, and 
can exist for us, oidy in so far as our scrisitivo impres¬ 
sions are determined ai\d related to each other according 
to universal principles. Olijcctivity and universality are 
equivalents of each other, and to say that an object 
might exist which wa,s not definitely doterininod as to 
its quality and (piantity, or definitely related to all other 
objects in space anti time both in its persistence and in 
its changes, is to use words without meaning. If we 
could imagine sucli an object — or, wliat is the same 
thing, if wo could imagine a series of impressions or 
perceptions which yet it was imjtossiblo to bring under 
the general laws of the eoimectioii of cxiierience—we 
should bo conceiving of something inconsistent with 
the very existence tif experience. If there were such 
objects, they coiAd not be objects fur w. 

While, however, tln^ reign of law is thus determined 
to Ix) absolute for alt objects of experience, and while 
the priuci[)le of rational empiricism, that there exists a 
universal and unchangeable order of things, is thus raised 
from a presumption to a certitude, it is just hero, at the 
|)oint whore the last ]X)ssiliility of escajx) from the neces¬ 
sity of nature seems to Iw closed up, that Kant finds the 
moans of deliverance. This onler of nature, which soenu 
to shut us in, is no foreign necessity to whiph we Me 
subjected. It is wc who forge our own chains. Itisoor 
own ondorstandiug that prescribes the law of neoessaiy 
wmseotion for its objects, as it is our own sensibililiy 
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tW (uppliee the foDna of time and space under which 
tl^ appear to us. In so fur, tiiorcfore, as the general 
■framework dr^systematic form of tlio wliolo goes, it is we 
who make the natiuo by wliicli wo fear to Imve our 
freedom, our spiritmd life, or indoiwndcnt self-detor- 
inining energy, extmgiiislK'<l. And ns it is just tliis 
general systematic form in which lies the jo'cessity from 
which wo are shrinking, it may 1 k) wiid in strict truth 
that wo are afraid of oiir own slimlow,—of tlint which 
the unconscious working of cJiir (jwn minds lias n-eated. 
AVhat we t'K'k for “things in tlu-msclvcs,” independent 
forces hy whicli we were c.mtrolled, are really /i/i('no- 
TOca/i—things wliich exist only for ns, and wliicli exist, 
oven for n.s, only hy the aclivily of our own thonghh It 
is true, indee.l, that we too f..riii, in one |«iint of view, 
a jsirt of this phenomenal wmld ; wi‘ are present to our¬ 
selves as ohjects existing, like other ohjeets, ill spitoe 
and time, and going throiioli ehangea whieh are deter¬ 
mined aeeordiiig to iiires.s,iry laws, lint this iiheiio- 
monal pr<*.-«uiee to onn-elves is not our whole iK'ing. f 
am not merely one ohjeet among m.iny other ohjects in 
the world of whieJi 1 am eonsennis ; 1 am the conscious 
self without whi' h there would ls‘ no world of ohjects 
at all. A conscious Is'iiig, as such, cannot simply rackoii 
itself among the things it knows, for while they exist 
only for it, it also exi.sl.s for itself. It not only lias a 
place among objects, but it is the subject for w liicli they 
exist. As such it is not one of the conditionesl sulr- 
stances in time and sjxico, whose ohniiges arc to bo ex- 
by the things that condition it; it is the prin- 
cqile in relation to which such coiiJitionod things exist, 
■tile cause of the necessity to which they are subjected. 
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li 18 not in time and apace at all, for those are bn^ the 
forms of its perceptions—fonns which cling to ita objecits 
(IS objects, but cannot be applied to it, thd subject fo? 
which those objects exist The source of the categories 
—the principles of necessary connection in experience— 
Cannot bo brought under tlio categf>rios. The thinking 
self cannot be subjected to the forms of sense under 
which tlio phenomenal world is presented to it Even 
if we could say nothing else, about it, wo ■could at least 
deny of it all the prc<licates which are by their very 
nature determinatiuns not of a subject, but of an object 
l!ut can wo say notliing elsel Is tlic subject a mere 
unity to which knowledge, is referred, and wdiich, there¬ 
fore, is not only exempted freni all tlie determinations 
of objects, but is void of all determination of its own 1 
Can wo say only that it is free in the nl•r|nlh■l' sense, that 
tliat necessity of relation wldcli bi'longs to phenomena, 
as such, cannot be predicated of it, seeing it determines 
other tilings, Imt not, itself! (>r can we go on to sliow 
that it is free in tlie pnnitirt .sense, that it determines 
itself, and can we follow it in tlii.s self-determination, and 
trace out the forms in which it manifests its freedom? The 
answer, Kant holds, is given by the moral consciousBcss, 
which is a consciousness of ourselves ns universal sub¬ 
jects, nnd not as particular objects. This is shown by the 
fact" that conscience ignores all extcnial determination. 
It is the consciousness of a law wliich takes no account 
of the circumstances of the phenomenal self, or of the 
necessary conditions under which its changes take place. 
In thinking of ourselves os under this law, we necessarily 
regard ourselves as free—as the aiithorg, and the sole 
authors, of our actions; wo abstract from tdl the limits 
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Wore and neces|itj—from all the impulse of desiree 
vitiuD, and all the. pressure of circumstances without 
"W For this law la a “ categorical imperative ” that 
listens to no oxcust's, but with its “ Thou oughtstj 
therefore thou canst,” alaolutoly throws upon ourselves 
the responsibility for our own deeds. Such a law we 
might bo disposed to tn'at ns an illusion, l^ecauso of it* 
direct contradiction to our empirical consciousness of our¬ 
selves, if wo had no other consciousness of ourselves; but 
our previous examination of the empirical consciousnees 
has alrcarly oblige<l u.s to refuse to apply to the mitject 
the knowledge which we have of ourselves as ohjt'cU of 
experience. The necessity of nature is thus taken out 
of tho way by the j)roof that the knowing self is not a 
natural phenomenon, and tho moral consciousness finds 
nothing to resist its absolute claim to Isdief and obodi- 
once. Tho “ primacy of |)raclical reason ” is thus estab¬ 
lished, and a place is found for the, freedom of spirit, 
without any doubt la'ing eiust u|s)n the necessity of 
nature. 

And with this freedom come, according to Kant, tho 
other elements of our higher consiuou.sness—immortality 
and God. For tho prini.acy of the practical reason in¬ 
volves that tho necessity of nature is somehow har¬ 
monised with the law of freedom, however little it may 
he pOBsihIo for ns to comprehend this harmony. Hence 
the phenomenal self—tho subject of feeling and do*iro 
—mnat conform iteclf to the real or noumcnal self; and 
the pure se^-determination of tho latter must determine 
also tire whole nature of tho former. But we are not 
able to repreaent this to ourselvc* except as a gradual 
pnocees of transformation of our sensuous nature our 



freedom,—a process of transformation which, becanse of 
the essential difference of the two, can never be com¬ 
pleted; and thus tlio moral law postulates <tho immof-'^ 
tality of man as a subject, who is at onco natural and, 
moral. In like manner we aro compelled, in accord¬ 
ance with the primacy of practical' re.uson, to suppose 
that the whole syat<!iu of i>lienomeiia which wo call 
nature is in harmony with tlie purely self-determined life 
of spirit ; in other words, we arc ohiioed to o-ssumo a cor¬ 
respondence of happiness, or our state as imtund Ircings 
determined from without, witli ooodness, or our state as 
moral beings, who ivre d(d''rniiued only by tlicmsclves 
from witliin; and this, again, leads ns back to God us the 
absolute ISeing, in nlioin, and by whom, the two opposite 
worlds are brought to a niirty. 'I'hus, then, Kant finds 
a way of reconstructing the spiritual, without prejudice 
to the natural, world. For if, on the one hand, the world 
of nature is trealed as pticuonieiial, while the world of 
spirit is regarded as the n ai, and the oidy real, world; yet, 
on the other baud, the |dienonienal world is recognised ns 
the only world of kiiowhslge, while the real world is 
said to bo pivsoiil to us merely iii faith. Kbw faith is 
oascntially a Kuhjixiire. eoii.sciuu.sness, which cannot-be 
iiindo objective; for to make anything objective is to 
conceive it ivs a ono thing among others in sjmee fnd 
time, and dotenninod in ndatioii to the others by the 
law of necessity. So much is this the case, that we are 
not able to rcpn'senl to ourselves the law of freedom 
except by thinking of it a.s if it were a law of nature. * 
Kot what is the law of fns doml It is that wo should 
be determined only by the self; but the self is nothing 
in particular ; it is the unity to which ail knowledge is 
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ttHaed; its only e^tontial character ia its universality. 
Hence, to bo deterndnod by the self is to l)o determined 
•tiy the itieaof univtasulity. To find out what is morally 
right, we have only to ask what actions may 1>o u«ivo^ 
ealised, and the moral law may l>o expro8se<l in the for¬ 
mula: “Act 118 if by j'linr iictiou the maxim or rule 
which it involves were alxmt to be turned into a uni¬ 
versal law of nature.” 

Without following Kant any further, it is [rossiblo 
now to point out what are the merits ami what are the 
defects of his jdidosojihy, viewed as a reeenciliation of 
nature and Bjiint, or of ex|HMienee and that higher ra¬ 
tional consciousness whic li is expressed in ndigion and 
philosophy. Its main merit h, that it shows that ex- 
ircrienco rests on something whn h, in the ordinary sense, 
is beyond ex]«-iienee ; or, what is the same thing in an¬ 
other point of view, that it lirings out tlie relativity of 
Ixdng to thought,- of ohjeetue lealily to the conscious 
self for rvhieh it is. In this jioint of vmw- in so far as 
it shows that reality as know n is pin'nonienal, or essen¬ 
tially rrdatod to consciousness, the Kantian argument is 
irreaistihla Its weakness lies in tins, that it diais not 
carry the demotivation to its legitimate result; it still 
retains the idea of a “ thing in itself,” out of relation to 
thought, even where it mganls siieli a thing as prolr- 
letnalical; and it admits tho idea of a suhjcctivo aflec- 
tion, in relation to which the thinking self is passive, 
though it confesses that it is only by tho reaction of 
the thinking self that such an affection can bo turned 
into an object of knowledge. Through the rift of 
this rpoTw ifrni&K there ctee]>B into tho system an 
absolutely irreconcilable dualism, which yet Kant is 
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cotitmviaUy attempting to heal Sense and under- ' 
Btanding, nec^ity and freedom, the phenomenal and 
the real self, nature and spirit, knowledge a«d faith, ai^ 
pairs of opposites which ho can never cither separate 
or reconcile. He cannot soparato tliem, for his whole 
philosophy starts from the jiroof thtit nature is pheno¬ 
menal, and must be referred to that which is not itself 
natural; and, on the other hand, ho ncce.ssarily conceives 
the noumenal—that which is set up against the pheno¬ 
menal—as the absolutely real, and as determining, and in 
a sense including in itself, the pbciiomenal. Yet ho can¬ 
not reconcile tliem; for he has assumed, to begin with, 
that there i.s in the object as opposed to the subject, in sense 
as opposed to spirit, a foreign element which can never 
he exorcised or completely assimilateil, although both in 
knowledge and in action it may be parthilly siiWucd 
and subordinated. The anlitbe.sis has thus no higher 
unity Iseyoiid it, wliicli can bring its antagonistic mom- 
iH'rs to a final reconciliation; and that reunion of these 
momhers, theroturA, which is, after all, iicco.ssary to the 
8y.slem, must remain a postulate or reipiirement, wliich 
cannot l>o reali.sed—wliicli can even bo soeil to be in¬ 
capable of realisation. Tlio result of Kant, thorafore, 
seems to bo to put the very problem to bo solved for 
the solution,—to show the equal necoasity of two, ele¬ 
ments, which are each of them proved to have no meau- 
ing except in relation to the other, while yet tliis re¬ 
lation is conceived ns jntrdy ncyalive, and therefore— 
since a purely negative relation is no relation at all—aa 
absolutely impossible. 

It ■was perhaps just because a oonsciousnee* of this 
tnrtb — that a relation, oven it negative, olws^ im^iw ' 
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admii the noceeeai^ relation of physical and metaphy- 
''moal re^t/ to each; ot^ior, wliilo yet denying the poaai- 
.bility of reaching ^pore than an external harmony be¬ 
tween them. Yet it is clear, to con-sider only Kant’a 
first principle, thai to say tliat existence moans ansf- 
encf for coiuciortjtmAf, iinplios not merely that there 
is a relation between consciousne.sa on tlio one side 
and existence on the other (in whi(di case tlio relation 
would exist, not for tlio conscious being himself, but 
for some ono else), but it implirs also that conscious- 
noft) transcends the dualism between itself and its 
object It means, in short, that though, within certain 
limits, wo opi>ose the subject to the oliject, the con¬ 
sciousness to that of which it is conscious, yet that 
from a higher point of view this antagonism is rciDiln 
consciousness ; or, to juil. it from the other side, that 
consciousness, as such, overreaches the division between 
itself and its object. And the same rea.souiiig must Iw 
applied to all the other conlra.st.s which in the system 
of Kant spring out of this fund.imcntal opixisition—tho 
contrasts of necoasity and freedom, of natiiro and spirit, 
of^henomcnaj pid noumcnaL \ philosojihy that would 
work out tho true Icason of the Kantian idealism must 
not weaken or slur over any of those opisjsiliona; but as 
little can it deal with them as alrsolnto o])po8itions, or, 
what is tho samo thing, treat tho two terms as both 
Standing on the same level, as if tlio ono were as compro- 
hensive as tho otiior. For if it docs so, it must neces- 
M^y end by contradicting the premises from which it 
starts, by refiuing to admit any relation lietween terms, 
whose relation wss the very starting-point of tho whole 
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reasoning. One who, like Kant, refers nature to spfrit, 
necessity to freedom, tlje pliciiomenou to the noumenon, 
must be prepared to explain tlie former out of Ujo'*' 
latter; in llic language of Hegel, to hliow tliat spirit is, 
the truth of nature, that freedom is the irniJi of neces¬ 
sity, tliat tilt' iHjuiiieiem is the (rnth i-'f tlie jiheitomenon 
—he., tluit in sjiile <if their rrl,i(iv(‘ opposition, there is 
a point of vii'W fiom \vhi*'li tho former t'-nu iii each 
case int'lutlt'S the hiltiT, as the wh"h‘ ineluilt's the parts. 
Or, to tak<‘ tie- exaiiiplr aliv.ely given, ie* must show 
that eon-.i'iousiirss, th"iig]t it, may he piimaiily ivgarded 
as the siihji'ct of hieovicdgi'. is iint .simplv <i]'[)t'se(l to 

Ihl' o](jorj, ])||t IlfffSsariiv Ihcludr^ it 111 itSrlf. 

'I'o gatlier to a p'unt wli.it ha^ jn-t lirrn said, ]\ant 
proves that Ihr of ii.itiiiv and ni'i.'^ssitv is imt 

indepemlt'iit of inii'lltgi'inM', hnt <'\i--(s he it. Hut 
the intelligence is not < ■>n>ri..ii,.ne-.>, l.iit self-eon- 

seioiisness -not onl\ lheniilie;d, hnt piaelieal. It not 
only detel milled, and se .Ippleiielids iNelf as l)elong- 
illg to llie \\(<rld of natitie, hut it (hteiiiiliie^ !t'<‘lf, and 
so IS eonseioUs of ll-elf ;!-> he]<-llVlIig touWolld of itS 
own -a World "f fieedtiin. And this \\<uld hf friaalom 
it is ohhged to eolin-ue as the ir.ditv, of \\liieji.tho 
other is merely the jilunomeiion. A\’hat Kant, liuw- 
over, does not perceive, is that, on his own showing, 
these two worMs are es-enti.dly relative to <-aeh other, 
so that eillu'r, takt n a['art from the other, hecomea an 
empty abstraction. He has, indeed, proved that exist¬ 
ence unri'lated to a conscious si lf is sudi an abstraction^ 
Hut it is clear that the. pun; .s<‘lf, in its universality—as 
opposed to all the matter of the desin's—is eipiaily 
abstract. To will the self, and only the self, is to will 
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nothing at alL Salf-conscioiisncss always implies con- 
sciouanese of something else than self, and could not 
■”0x181 witldAt it. Solfnleterininatioii, thorefoo', though 
,it may l)o relatively opposi-d to determination by Urn 
not-solf, eannot be absolutely oppos<>d to it, for with 
tho not-bolf the seff also would dis/ipjiear. lint if this 
bo ,true, the world of intelligeiua' and freedom can¬ 
not Ik) dilferent from tin- world of natuie and iieers- 
sity j it can only be the sane* woiM, seen in a new 
light, or subjected to a furllua' int. ipielation. And this 
new interpivtation iiiiisl show that the necessity of na¬ 
ture is itself explicable as a necessaiw element or factor 
in the manifestation (if the jirineijile (if the flee life of 
intelligence, N(it, inihiil, that the jiiiint (if view of 
Kant, from •which tlie tw(i kingihims (if m-cessity and 

freedom seem to be in .... t(i each other, 

is to be entirely rejected. ()n the Ciintrary, that op]io.si- 
lion forms a n(‘cess,ii \ st.ioy in Ihiinght ami icahtv. I'lie 
drama of human life is the stnigyl'- of ficedom with 
ncce.sBity, of sjurit with natuie, ulin'h in all its forms, 
within and witleiiit ns, sci ins l.i the juiielv niond coii- 
8ciousnesS.s to ^la-ar thi‘ guise (if an cnemv. Hut the 
p<aft*ibility of tbe .struggle itself, ami of a linal xictory in 
it, lic.s in this, th.it the enemy exists in order to be con- 
(pl^i'cd; or rather, that the (ipposilnm i.s, in il.s ultimate 
interpretation, an o])|Hisiti(in of sjiinl to itself, and the 
struggle but the ivains that acciiinpany its jimccKS of 
development 

, Tliere arc two bypath.s in following which it i« jios- 
sible to lose tho full meaning of the thought just 
expressed. On the one hand, it is jxsisible to dwell 
on the higher reality of spirit in such a sense as not 
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to leave duo place for the lower reality of nature 1 it 
ia possible to emphasise Kant’s demonstration of the 
phenomenal character of the world of experience, tilT' 
that world is reduced to a mere semblance or appear-, 
ance, and to exaggerate his assertion of the uoumenal 
character of the world of intelligent, till the pure ab¬ 
stract consciousness of self is identilied with the abso- 

0 

lute. On the other hand, it is po3.sible to insist on the 
unity which is presupposed in all the opposition and an¬ 
tagonism of the nature and the spiirit, till the opiKisition 
and antagonism itself is reduced to an illusion; it is pos¬ 
sible, in other wortis, to treat all dilfercnces ns mainly 
accidental shiftings of the external mask under which 
the absolute identity is ludden, and to regard all con- 
tlict and antagonism as but the jday of shadows,—“such 
stuff as dreams arc nmde of,"—while the one rcidity is 
the external repose of the infinite .substance in itself. 
These two byway.s of interpretation — which are the 
natural results of a partial apprehension of the full 
problem stated by Kant—were followed by Fichte and 
Schelling re.speetivcly. Fichte, following the way of a 
one-sided idealism, naluces nature to a^merfi negative 
condition, whicli spirit—by some incoraprchunsiblo.'^ct 
— lays down for itself. To attain consciousness of 
itself, the alrsoluto cyo must limit iUsclf, and by this 
self-limitation it give,s rise to a nun-e/jo, which, how¬ 
ever, is quite as much a part of itself as the limited 
r<jo, with which alone it ia consciously identified. The 
infinity of the ego, however, reappears as an impulw 
to strive against this self-made limit, and by continual 
removal of it to a greater and greater distance, to 
approximate to that pure conaeiousnees of itself which ^ 
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It can neT«r attain^ because in doing so it would at 
once oeaee to be conscious at all, and so cease to be. 
This ii thtf strange oncLantod round, within which the 
speculation of Fichte circles, socking an outlet in vain. 
In the attempt to reduce nature to a nonentity—a self- 
created object of thought—and to make spirit all in 
aU, he turned the life of spirit itself into something 
shadowy and sjHxtnil,—-ii conflict with a ghost that 
could not Ix! laiil. To the strong, almost ascetic spirit 
of a Ficlih', njoicing in stern self - connnnnd to put 
nature benoiith hi.s feet, and n'garding the world but 
.as an arena for file moral atlih'le to win his victories 
over himself, sneh a tlieoiy might commend itself by 
its ap[wrent exaltation of the njo at the oxi>en80 of 
tho non-fijo. , lint \vc need not wonder that the sym- 
Jiathetic imaginative geiiiu.s of Schelling soon broke 
away from it, to o-xsort that the intelligenco could find 
itself in nature ns well as in itself: or that ho sought 
to suijstitute for Fichte’s princi|)le that “ Ich ist Alles,” 
tho wider principle that “ Alles ist Ich ”— i.e., that it is 
one ideal principle which manifests itself in tho natural 
and tho spirilgiud svorld alike. Unfortunately, in cor- 
roating FichUfs over-statement of one of tho two sides 
of tho Kantian philosophy, Schelling fell into an equal 
ovgr-statement on tho other side. In opixwing a sub¬ 
jective idealism which found reality only in tho self, 
he was led, by gradual but necessary steps, to reject 
idealism altogether, and to seek tho real in a coequal 
_ Uitity of nature and spirit, which gave no preference to 
the one above the other as a manifestation of the abao- 
luio. Bnt to say that the absolute equally manifesto 
itoeif in nature and spirit, is almost equivalent to saying 
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that it does not manifest itself at all; for if the dia'tin- 
guishing characters of mind and matter are treated as 
unimportant, and their identity alone is insisted on, 
what distinctions cf/)i be of importance! The absolute, 
unity becomes necessarily a pure “ indifference,” as 
Schelling called it, an absolute which rests in itself 
and withdraws itself from all contact with the intelli¬ 
gence, and which can Iw ai>prehendod, if at all, only in 
a Neoplatonic ecstasy of iniiacdiato intuition. In this 
way Schelling, though content f(jr a time, with Hegel, 
to speak of the ahsoluto as spirit or reason, gradually 
withdrew from these words all their fulness of meaning, 
until it became' necessary and just for Ifegel to reassert 
against him the primitive lesson of Kantian philosophy, 
that “the absolute is not substance hut subject”—I'.e., 
that the unity, to wliich all things are to Ix) referred and 
in which they must find their ullimale explanation, is 
the unity of self-conscinusness. 

When, however, Hegel tlms rejected l>oth those 
partial solutions of the Kantian prohlem,—solutions 
which really involve the omi.ssion of one or other of 
its olomonhs,—and when ho again rc3tiit"‘d the problem 
itself in all its fuhR‘3.s, ho could no longer, like Kant, 
cseaijre from its dilVieulties by an alternation between 
intelligible and phenomenal retdity, or between the 
spheres of reason and faith. For him it was necessary 
to show that the kingdoms of nature and spirit are one, 
in spite of all their antagonisms; nay, it was necessary 
for him to show that this antagonism itself is the mani¬ 
festation of thoir unity. The freedom that belongs to 
man as a rational and moral being could no longer be 
saved by lifting it, as it were, into another world, a rdroe 
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out of the roach of physical nocossity; it must 
he shoTTO to realise itself in ami through that necessity 
•itself. “ Oilt of tho cater must come forth moat; out 
of the strong, sweetne-ss.” AVliat had Iwen regnnlod as 
absolute opposites or contradictories, mind and matter, 
spirit and nature, sflfaletormiimtion and ilctormination 
by the nnt-s<df, must ho united and reconciled, and that 
not by an oxtornal liarmony, hut tiy hringing out into 
distinct consciousness tho unify tlj.at lies lioyond their 
difference, ami gives it its nuMning. To do this, imh'od, 
was to break with all tho ideas of logical method that 
h.ad hitlicrto ruleii tln^ solinols ; it was to treat as ulti¬ 
mately jiliant and ov.inescent the most tixed distinctions 
of tho old niotaiihysies. 1'et it was im( to !«■ done, ns 
it had often 4«‘en done hy inystus like Itohmo and 
intuitionLsts like daei.lii, hy siinply rejecting the claims 
of the logical understanding to lay down any law for 
tho higher mattiTs of the spirit. Sm h a resource was 
not permitteil to oni> who, hke Ilcgol, ihclarod that 
self-consciousness itself ivas the nhed unity, hy which, 
or in reference, to wdindi, tim world must he e.xplaiucd. 
Inn philosophy ackimw lisigcd smh a principle, tho 
niovamcnt of tlnyyht, hy wlm h tlm niesl tixed distinc¬ 
tions of tho understanding were dissolved and its most 
absolute oppisition.s tran.sccmled, must he a logical move¬ 
ment, and it mn.st Isi conscious of its owui logic. Its 
“reaaon," to uso a common distinction, must not lie got 
against its “understanding,” hut must include and satisfy 
it If its higher philosophical or religious truth w'ns not 
brought down into the region of cominomscnse, at least 
it must gain a clear conscience toward common-sense by 
—^viL I 
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fulfilling all its reasonable demands, and leaving it no' 
excuse to deny the rationality of that which transcended 
it. Especially must such a philosophy be fhady to meet 
on its own ground that higher kind of common - seniO) 
called scioncG ; it must bo scientific, oven if it was neces¬ 
sary for it to bo something more. "It is this that makes 
Hegel so vehement in his opposition to aU thoso^who, 
like Scholling, lay claim to a special immediate vision or 
intellectual intuition of truth from which the mass of 
men are excluded. To those who (juoto the Scripture 
that “ God giveth ” truth “ to his beloved in sleep,” * 
ho is ready to assume the sceptical attitude of ration¬ 
alism, and to point out that “what is given to men 
in sleep is for the most part dreams.” Yet it is not 

in the interest of rationalism that Hegel speaks, but 

in the interest of that iileal truth which rationalism 

denies. But it is his inmost conviction that there are 

not two truths, but one, and that Hint is no secure path 
to a higher kinil of knowledge, which begiiis by a quarrel 
with the facts of life and the ordinary consciousness of 
these facts. A.s the late Professor Green has said, that 
“ there is no other genuine enthnsia.sifr<.of humanity than 
one which has travelled the common highway of -reason 
—the life of the gijod neighbour and bonost citizen—and 
can never forget that it is only on a further st#ge of 
the same journey ; ” so, in Hegel's view, philosophy can 
permanently vindicate that highest synthesis which lifts 
thought from the finite to the infinite, only when it has 
fully recognised and done justice to the finite conscious¬ 
ness with which it starts. The claim of special inspirs^ 
‘ Psalm outU. S—see Gerau traaiUUoa. 
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Utm u an anachronism for tho modem spirit which 
detnands that the saint should also be a man of the 
•worid, mi Aat tho prophet should show tho logical ne- 
peesity of his vision. For “ a man’s a man for a’ that," 
and, however serisuous and rude his consciousness of him- 
aelf and of tho world may be, it is, after all, a rational 
consciousness, and it claims tho royal right of reason to 
have its errors disproved out of itself. And a philos¬ 
ophy which does not find sufficient jircniiscs to prove 
itself in tho intelligence of every one, and which is 
forced to have recourse to mere fx catlmha assertion, 
is confo-wing its im|)otenco. 

Hut this resolvo to bring (ogctlier |>oclry with prose, 
religion with exjK^rience, philosophy with the science of 
tho finiU>, the “ vision and tho faculty divine ’’ with com¬ 
mon - sense and the natural uiideistanding, obviously 
entails u|x>n s|)eculation a hanicr tisk than it has over 
before encountere4l. Itualisui in some form or other 
has for centuries liglitemal the task of jihilosophy by 
a aort of double Isjok-ki'cping or divisiijii of lals)ur, by 
which tho hanlest contrast.s and antagonisms of life 
were evaded. ^iven for Kant, who brings tho twe 
worlds face to^feoe, there is still a “great gulf fixotl” 
between them, and moral frtrotlom moves safely in a 
vacap,(. “ kingdom of ends,” where it never comes in 
contact with any needteity of nature. But for Hegel, 
all such devicee to keep tho peace, so to gi)eak, between 
heaven and earth—to put some interval of separation 
“ between the pass and fell incensed points of mighty 
opposites ”—are vain and fruitlessi If the Kantian prin¬ 
ciple, that self-eoosciousnees or solf-detennining spirit 



is the ultimate reality of things, is to be maintainefl, it 
must be shown to bo a principle capable of explaining 
the phenomonal world. That very nocessify of nature,' 
from which Kant sought to find an escape for man’^ 
higher life, must be shown to bo tlio means of realising 
it. How this is po.ssiblc W'e shall Consider aftenvards; 
for tho present it need only be remarked, that it is just 
Hegel’s determination to avoid all shifts and subter¬ 
fuges, — to encounter fairly all the dilficnltics of tho 
spiritual or iiloal interpretation of life, and to work 
out tliat interpretation faithfully even in those .spheres 
which an ideal iiliilosopliy li.a.s not n.snally ventured to 
touch,—that forces him to deal with the problem of tho 
reconciliation of opposites. It is no freak of an over- 
subtle logic, “trying for once in a way to stand on its 
head,” that leads Inm to a.sk wlietlic r, beneath all the 
antagonisin.s of thought and reality, even those that 
have been bitheilo conceived to be absobite contnidic 
tions, there is not a piiiieiiile of unity, wdiieh in its do- 
velopmont at once exjilains the oppo.sition, shows its 
relative character and its liniit.s, and finally dissolves it. 
This question \va.s, in fact, forceil on rtvqi by the gnnlual 
transformation of tho Kantian philosophy in Fichte and 
Schelling. Their siveculations made it manifest that the 
idealism of Kant could bo maintained, only if self-con¬ 
sciousness wore found to bo a prificiplo adequate to the 
explanation of tliat which is tho very opiwsite of self- 
consciousnoss— i.e., only if spirit could be shown to be 
tho reemn of nntvu^i, and mind to b© tho key to matter. 
And the apparent breach with common-sense which is 
involved in Hegel’s denial of the law of contradiction 
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u ^dinanly underatijod, was the direct result of tlie very 
■tnngth of commoMense m Hegel hinisolf, which would 
•not let hiitf bo content without bringing his highest 
spiritual consciousneas into relation witli tho teachings 
of the ordinary understanding, and demanding that in 
one way or another lito dilTtrenco ladwecn tlio two should 
be brought to a doflnitu issua 
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CHAPTEI! VII. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF CONTH.\PIOTION’ AND THE IDEA 
OF aiTIllT. 

When Aristotle laid down the Lfur uf Contradiction as 
the highest law of thought, and opposial it to the Hera- 
clitoan prinei|ile of universal tlu.v, he argued that, unless 
distinction is maintained, -uidess things arc definitely 
what they ate, anil are kept to tlieir definition,—know¬ 
ledge and thought heroine inipossihle. If A and not-A 
are the .same, it is no longer possihle to find any meaning 
in the simplest statements. I'.veii tin.' doctrine of flux 
itself must mean something, and tliut obviously implies 
that it does not mean anything else jNjyen the sceptic, 
therefore, when he assails the law of contradiction, tacitly 
gives in his adhesion to the truth he assails. To tliia 
argument no ohjectiou can he taken, if it be roganhssd as 
vindicating one necessary aspect or clement of thought, 
and not as expres,sing its whole nature. Thought is 
always distinction, determination, tho marking off of 
one thing from another; ami it is characteristic of Aris¬ 
totle—tho great defmer—that ho should single out this 
aspect of it. But thought is not only distinction, it is at 
tho same time relation. If it marks off one thing from 
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another, it, at the aomo time, connects one thing with 
another. Nor caji either of tliose functions of thought 
bo separated frtnn the other; ns Aiistotlo himself said, 
the knowledge of opposites Ls one.. A thing whicli has 
nothing to distinguish it is unthinkable, hut eiiimlly un¬ 
thinkable is a thing*.wliich is sn sepaniled from all other 
things as to have no community with them. If, therefore, 
the law of contradiction Ix' tikoi n.s aa«erting the self- 
identity of things or thoughts in a sense that excludes 
their community—in otlmr wool-, if it Ixi not taken as 
limitcsl by another law whic h .aH,serts the relativity of 
tho things or thoughts c||-tiiigui.shed—it involves a false 
at)strarlio)i. A lialf-truth is neee.-sanly distorted into a 
falsehoexl when tikeu as the whole truth. All ofwo/nte 
distinction hy Its Very imture would lx.' sidf-ooiitnulietory, 
for it Would eiit oil' all eoiim c lion ImUwicii the things 
it distinguished. It wouM auiiihilate the relation im- 
pliesl 111 the distmctioii, lUid so it Would annihilate the 
distinction it.sc-lf. If, tle refore, ,-ay that everything— 
every intelligihle ohjeet or thought as .-iieh—must Ixi 
difTereiitiated from all other-, \< t we mu-t ecpially say 
tliat no oojeel or thought e.au Ix' ah-oliitely dilTer- 
entiatod ; in other words, cli(Tereutiat<s| kc» as to exclude 
any identity or unity whic h tnin-c cunls the diirerenee. An 
alisolute difTereiiee is sometliiiig w hieh e.uinot exist with¬ 
in the inltlligilile world, ami the thought whic h attcmpU 
to fix such n dilTereuee is uneonscious of its own mean¬ 
ing. If it could siieccsid, it woiiM, ly-so /orP;, commit 
suicida Wo can stretch the Ixjw to tho utmost jwint 
consistent with its not breaking, but if we go an inch fur¬ 
ther, it ceases to be stretched at all. We can embrace in 
one thought the widest antagonism consistent with tho 
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vinity of thought itself, hut an antagonism inconsistent 
with that unity is unthinkable, for the simple reason 
that, when the unity disappears, ihe antagonism also 
disappears with it. 

If then the worhl, as an intelligible, world, is a world 
of distinction, dillerentiatien, individuality, it is equally 
true that in it, as an intelligible world, there aro no 
absolute separalioirs or e]ipositions, no antagonisms 
which cannot be reconciled. All dill’erenco presup¬ 
poses a unity, and is itsilf, indeed, an e.xpression of that 
unity; and if we let it expand and develop itself to the 
utmost, yet ultimately it must exhaust itself, and return 
into the unity. 'Ibis is all that Hegel means when he, as 
is often as.serled, “ denies tin'validity of the laws of iden¬ 
tity and eontrndietion.’' .Ml he denies, iu.faet, is their 
alifolutr validity. “ l''.vi‘i'y finite thing is itself, and no 
other.” 'J’riie, Hegel U'sild answer, but with a curml. 
Hvery liiiite. thing, by the f.e t that it is linile, lias an 
essential relation to that wbieb Iniiits il, and thus it con¬ 
tains the prineiple of its destriirtioii in it.self. It is 
therefore, ill tins .sense, a .self-eonlradietory existence, 
wliieh at once is itself and its other, it.se'lf and, not itself. 
It is at war with itself, and its very life-proee.s.s is_ tlio 
proce.ss of its dissolution. In an absolute sense, it can¬ 
not be .said /o anv more than //'d tn In:. “ Kvery 
dofinito tbouglit, ly the. fart that it is ilelinite^excludes 
other thoughts, and espeeially the opjiosiU! tlioiight.” 
Tmo, Hegel would answer, Imt w'ith a curntt. Every 
dufnito thought, hy the fact that it is definite, ha.s a 
necessary relation to its negative, and cannot bo scjiaratcel 
from it without losing its own nieaniug. In tlio kcry 
deliuitouess with which it all'irms itself, therefore, is con- 
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tftiiled the proof tliat its iiffinnation is not absolute. If 
we fix OUT attention upon it, to the exclusion of its 
negative, ifwo try to hold it to itself alone, it di.sappears. 
To maintain'it and do it full ju-stico is already to go 
beyond it. Hence W(i are nbliged to modify the as¬ 
sertion, that every Ji linit<- thouglit aI‘.soiutely excludes 
its negative, and to admit tliat, in this ]joint of view, it 
also includes or involves it. It is, and it is not, itself, 
for it contoins m it.solf its own negation. If we are to 
reassert it again, it can only lie so far as we combine it 
vrith its negativi' in a higher thought, in which, there¬ 
fore, it is partly denied and ]iartly alhrmed. 

Tlius neither things nor thoughts can be treated as 
simply Self-identical as independent or atomic exist- 
ence.s, wbulk are n l.ited onl\ to tiumselves. They are 
es.si-ntially parts of a whole, or st.igcs m a process, and 
as such they carry us lie\ond tlieiuseh es, the moment we 
clearly nmlei-st.ind tliem. Noi',,in we eM,i|ie fiom this 
conclusion by.s.iting tluil it h nun 1\ a Hubjective illu¬ 
sion, and that the (ili|cels leally remain, though our 
mind jia-s.sies from the one to the oilier. In ivgard to 
thoughts, this I.s .diNjoiisly a subterfuge , for the thought 
is not Honmtliing iliflereiit from the process whiidi our 
minds go tliTongh in apprela uding it it is that process, 
An<J in n^geird to “things,'’ the distinction i.s ei|ualiy 
inapplicable; for what we are coiusidcring i.s the con¬ 
ditions essential to the intelligible, as hucIi, and the 
“ things ” of which we HjH ak must be ut hast intelli¬ 
gible, since they exist for our int< lligence. The truth 
therefore is, that definiteness, finitude, or iletcrmiiialion, 
as such, though they have an atTirmativo or positive 
moaning, also contain or involve in themselves their 
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own negation. There is a community’or unity betw^ 
them and their opposites, which overreaches their differ¬ 
ence or opposition, though it does not by»any means 
exclude that difference or opposition in its proper place,' 
and within its proper limits. Of any definite existence 
or thought, therefore, it may l>c Kud'with quite as much 
truth that it is ml, as that it is, its own bare self. This 
appears paradoxical, only because wo are accustomed to 
think that the whole truth alxuit a thing can be ex¬ 
pressed once for all in a proposition; and here we find 
that two opposite propositions can be asserted with 
equal truth. The key, liciwever, to the difficulty is, 
that neither the assertion nor the ilenial, nor oven both 
together, exhaust all that is to be said. To know an 
object, we must follow th(', procc.ss of its existence, in 
which it manifests all that i.s in it, and so by that very 
manifestation exhausts itself, .ami is taken up as an 
dement into a higher existence. 

The thought that theio is a unity which lies beneath 
ill opposition, and that, therefore', all opposition is cap¬ 
able of reconciliation, is unfamiliar to our ordinary con¬ 
sciousness for reasons that may easily be'explained. 
That unity is not usually an object of consciousness, 
just because it is the prcsupiwsition of all consciousness. 
It escapes notice, because it is the ground on whiclj wo 
stand, or the atmosphere in which wo breathe; because it 
is not one thing or thought rather than another, but that 
through which all things ore, and are known. Hence 
we can scarcely lx.'come conscious of its existence until 
sometliing leads us to question its truth. Our life is 
an antagonism and a struggle, which rests upon a l^ana 
of unity, and would not be possible without it. 
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imtnowd in the' qpnflict, and occnpied with oar adver- 
may, we cannot at the same moment rise to the oon- 
eoionanees of that power which is working in him and 
in ua alike. ’ Rather are wo disposed to exaggerate the 
breadth of tlie golf that separates ns, and the intensitj 
of the repulsion that sets us at war with each other. 
We disown the coimmuiity that Idnds opjKisite ideas 
together, because we think that in no other way can we 
emphasise sufiicicntly our own watchword. We lose 
sight of trutli its<df, tliat wo may assert our truth. Of 
this we may find examples in every sphere of life. 
Thus wo find the scientific man exaggerating the con¬ 
trasts of Bubjoclivo mid obji'clivo, tliouglit and fact, to a 
point which would make all science unmeaning. The 
demand so often made, “(live us facts, and not hypo¬ 
theses or ideas,” dot's not mean what it says; for enough 
of facts may l>o collected—say, about tlie articles in a 
room, or the history of an hour’s life in it—to break 
down the strongest memory. AYliat it does mean is, 
“Give us facts that will answer the questions of our 
intelligence”—1>., facts that are ideas. But the scien¬ 
tific man feels so strongly the necessity of struggling 
against subjcc'ive opinions and “anticipations of na¬ 
ture” in hia’own mind and the minds of others in order 
that he may reach the objective truth, the ideas which 
are facto, that thought itself seems to bo his enemy. 
In his struggle against “ mere ideas,” ho loses sight of 
that ultimate unity of thought and things which is the 
presupposition of all his endeavours, and indeed the 
very principle which he is seeking to develop and to 
verify. It is, however, the moral and religious coa- 
•okmanees, whkb, just because ito conflicts are tboee 
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that mogt' deeply divide us against ourselves and agailmt' 
each other, is most obstinate and stiff-necked in insisting 
on the absoluteness of its divisions and eppositiona. 
Thus pious feeling is prone to exaggerate the division , 
between divine and human, and even fears to admit the 
possibility of the intelligence of mim apprebending in 
any sense the nature of God, “ Our fittest eloquence 
is our silence wdien we confess without confession that 
Thy glory is inexplicable nml beyond our reach.” Such 
words may have a certain relative truth ; but if wo took 
them in their literal moaning,—that divine and'human 
reason fue different in kind, and that God cannot be 
known,—religion would be an impossibility. In like 
manner, the moral sen.se i.s jenlon.s of the ndmis.sion.that 
good overreaches tlic antagonism between itsidf and evil, 
or in any sense comprelicnds, even if it Ire at the same 
time declared tlint it trjin.scends, tliat antagonism : such 
an idea seems to it “ a confusion of right and wrong.” 
Yet the great moiid teaelicr of our time, wlio above all 
has insisted that tliere is a liell as well as a lieaven, is 
driven to meet wliat la.' tliinks a superficial benevolence 
towards “ scoundrels ” witli the cry, “ Yes, thby are my 
brethren, hence Ihie rinje and emroir /" In other words, 
“Admit tlio antagonism wliich I assert in all its real 
depth and bitcnsity, and I will admit that there j? a 
unity beyond it.” It is the miity itself which gives iU 
bitter moaning to tiie dilfcronco, while at the same time 
it contains the pledge that the difforonco can and even 
must bo reconciled. 

“ The intelligible world is relative to the intelligence.” 
Thk principle, which was expressed by Kant, but of 
which Kant, by his distinctions of phenomenon. and 
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noimietion^ reason and faith, oradod the full meaning, is 
taken in earnest by Hogol. Ho is tlieroforo forced to 
deny tlm absoluteness even of those antagonisms which 
have been conceived to ho altogether insoluble : for any 
abeolnte antagonism would ultimaUdy imply an irrecon¬ 
cilable opposition l^twcen the intelligenco and its object. 
In,other wools, it would imply that the intelligence is 
not the unity which is pri'supisised in all tho dilTeroncos 
of things, and which, thondon', through all the.so dilTcr- 
encos, returns to itself. The essential unity of all things 
with each other and with the mind that knows them, is 
tho adamantine ein le within which the strife of op)Hi8itcs 
is wagcsl, anil which their utmost \ iolenee of eonllict 
cannot break. No fact, which is in its natmx' ineapahlo 
of lieing explained or redin-ed to l.iw,- no law, which it 
is ini|K>s,sil>li‘ over to neognise as essentially ndah'il Ui 
the intelligence that appreliends it, e.in he a<tmitted to 
exist in tho intelligihle nnivi rse. No ahsolute defeat of 
the spirit,—no defeat that lines ii"t eont.iin the elements 
of a greabT trinmidi,—can jHwsihly lake jiluen in a world 
which Ls itself nothing hut the iralisatioii of spirit. 

In a seifse ^tliis prmri|ile may he .s;ud to Ihi ineapahlo 
of proof, since i proof of it would alirndy pn'sujijioso it. 
But a disproof of it would do ,so e.pially. And soopti- 
cisift, when it brings tliis very result to light—in other 
words, when in its own necessary development it destroys 
itself—gives all tho proof of it that is necessary. Tho 
self-contradiction of absolute scepticism makes us con- 
■cioos of tbe tmity of thought and things, of lieing and 
kncFwing, as an ultimate truth, which yet is not an as¬ 
sumption, because all belief and unliclief, all assertion 
and denial, alike presuppose it The Kantian “tcan- 



sc 6 ndental deduction” was only a further, though 4 tiU 
a partial, development of this idea; for it was an 
attempt to show what are the primary elements of 
thought involved in the determination of objects, as 
such; in other words, to show in detail what is meant 
by that identity or unity of the mtclligonce and its 
object, which is implied by all knowledge. As 8 cej)ti- 
cism proved that to doubt the intelligence in general was 
suicidal, becauso with the intelligence disappears also the 
intelligible; so Kant’s deduction proved that to take away 
any special part or fonn of the intelligence, any category 
of the understanding or form of sensibility, was to make 
knowledge impossible. Unfortunately, for reasons already 
indicated, Kant treats this unity as exi.sting only in the 
phenomenal world of (■X[)crienco ; and while he gives us 
a catalogue of the dilferent elements out of which it is 
made up, bo does not show how, in such divcisity of 
operation, the intelligence can still lie one, and conscious 
of itself as one. Kant, in other words, deals with the 
intolligeiico as if it were a woll-coiistructed machiiio, each 
and all of whoso parts arc necessary for an external pur¬ 
pose, and are externally combined for that puVpose; but 
not as an organic unity, whoso parts aro united by the 
one life that expresses itself in them all, and whoso pur¬ 
pose is only that life itself. But to know the wory is 
not an accidental or external purpose of the intelligence; 
it is the activity through which alono the intelligence 
can become conscious of itself—or, in other worrls, can 
exist 08 an intelligence at alL And the various cate¬ 
gories or forms of thought by which it makes the world 
intelligible, are not external instruments it uses, bat 
modes of its own activity, or stages in its own develop- 
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To oompleM the work of Eaut, and clear it from 
theee defects, phiIo#ophy must not only undertake the 
analysia of*intelligence in relation to the intelligible 
worlc^—a work which, after all, loaves us “with the 
parts in our hands, but tlio informing spiritual unity 
awanting;” it inuet also retrace, witli watcliful con¬ 
sciousness, the unconscious synthetic jirocosa in which 
the intelligonco first inanifosts its life, and through 
which it becomes |K>ssessor of itself and of its world; 
and it must show liow each of tho forms of that life has 
iU reason and meaning in the oni' princijdo from which 
they spring. In so far as philosophy can succeed in 
tliis, it may meet fci'ptici.sin willi tlm further answer 
of a eolritur umbuhimhi; for the r.iliuimlity of tho world 
is best pwvsd by rationalising it Still, it would lie a 
mistake to think that reason’s certitude of itself lias to 
wait for this completed proof, or that there is no real 
answer to scepticism except omnihcience. Tho primary 
answer of sce|)tici.sm to itself—the answer which it gives 
by refuting itself—already i.s sullicient t) show that reason 
can have to do only with itwdf; that all its conflicts and 
struggles arc with itsidf, however they may seem to bo 
with anothef'j nd that, therefore, there can never como 
into its life an antagonism which it has not in itself tho 
mei^ of reconciling. For reason, therefore, there can 
be no foreign object which it is impossible for it, in 
Kant's language, “ to unite with its consciousne^ of 
itself,” and no external necessity which it cannot make 
the meifins of its freedom or self-realisation. 

To develop this idea, however, and to develop it in 
•Bch a way as to give room for all the oppositions of 
thnng ^t and life, is something more than to feel it, rest 
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ia it, aau enjoy it like a mystic. “ The life of Qod-4be 
life which the mind apprehends and enjoys as it tfsee to' 
the aheolute imity of all things—may be deecwhed 8»ac 
play of love with itself; but this idea sinks to an odi^, 
ing truism, or even to a platitude, when it doM not 
embrace in it the earnestness, the pain, the patience, and 
labour, involved in the negative aspect of things." In 
other words, the intuitive apprehension of the absolute 
unity is notliing, unless tliat unity iw brought into rela- . 
Uon to the ditrercnces of the Unite world; when it ia 
asserted by itself it loa-a all its meaning. To the 
man of the world or the man of science, a religious 
or speculativu optimism is apt to seem like a chUd’s 
confidence in a world which he has never tried, rather 
than like that |x!aeo of spirit which has Wn confirmed 
by the completed c.\i)evience of all it.s olfort and pain. 
The words of triumph mean mueh or little, just in 
proportion to the greatness of the struggle, and the 
thoroughness witli which it lias Wn fouglit out, and 
they will not bo li,stene<l to witli imtienco on the lips 
of any one who lias e.vadeil ills strongest cnemiea. 
The critical spirit is justly jealous of any solution which 
does not show, on the face of it, that tlie difficulty has 
been thoroughly sounded. Hence there ia always #. 
difficulty in producing a mutual understanding between 
those, on the one hand, whose minds are directed to the 
particular interests of life or to partieulaT sphere* of 
eciMuee, and those, on the other hand, whe^ eith^ as 
poets, or religious men, or philoeopherig'live ktlitoally 
in contemplation of the tmity that is beyond all diffiHence^ 
tba recondiiation titat is above all conflict. ^ the «gito> 
diticiM of Uwii tile, the fonna teem to he a/ 
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• bi^sMd toward a hi^i and unyielding diinlisni, which 
diatrosts all “ ideology,”—all harmonising and rcconcil- 

• ing yie^ra of axiatence,—as the latter are prone to an easy 
ideaham, whicli charms away the diflicnltios and recon- 
cilee the oppositions of life as if by a magic woni. To 
bring about such an tuiderstnnding, each of the two sides 
must bo drawn out of itself, and brought into relation to 
each otlier. Now it is Hegel's efl'ort, on the side of 
philosophy, so to overconn' the abstmctness of the specu¬ 
lative idea and develop its maty into (lilTcrr'iice, tliat ho 
roay.force the scientific or practical conscioiisni'Rs, in its 
turn, to overcome its abstract and one-sided assertion of 
difference, and bring it into relation to tlie unity of 
thought. For if the unity of tliongbt, llie unity of the 
intelligence with itself, is to be found in all the inb'lli- 
giblo universe,—in all the “ subtlety of natnn',’’ and all 
the complex movement of history,—that unity nnist l>o 
more than the simple identity wliieli piiilosojiliy has 
often found in it If, as it was the aim or result of 
the Kantian philosophy to jirove, sr'lf-eonsciousncss is 
the principle of unity to wliieh the world must Ire re¬ 
ferred and by which it hiiibI Iw cxplaiiicsl, self-conscious¬ 
ness must bo a p';crocosm,—a world in itself, containing 
and resolving in tlic tniris])ureiit simidieity or unity of 
its “glassy essence” all the differences and antagonisms 
which, in intensifiesi form, it has to meet with in the 
macrocosm. The intelligence mu.st not, therefore, be 
conceived as a mere resting identity, but rather aa a 
complete process of differentiation and integration, which 
reeU only in the sense that its movement returns upon 
itself.' It will thos bo, in Aristotle’s language, an 
Mfrftta itArfriaf, in other words, it will be without 
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movement or change, not because it ia not active; but' 
because its activity is determined only by itself. For 
only through such a concrete conception the intelli-' 
genco in itself will it l)e pos.siblo to understand how it 
should bo able to roach hcijoml itself^ and so to rise atx)vo 
the opposition of thought and things. Otherwise it 
must seem iiiipossilile that knowledge of the world 
should be attained, excejit by the absolute passivity of 
the intelligence; by the niiiul eniptyiiig itself of itself, 
and becoming a pure mirror, or a lnhul'i rasa on which 
the external object may impress its image, 

Kow what IH ina’olved in the idea of self-conscious¬ 
ness 1 Kant, who first pointed out that the unity of 
the ege> is ]iresupposed in all our knowledge, lias given 
a curious account of it. “Uf the ego,”,. he say.s, “one 
cannot oven .say that it is a coneeiilioii of anything; it 
is rather a conseiousneas that aeeompanic.s all our con¬ 
ceptions. Ill this /, or //(, or //—the thing wliich 
thinks—we have before ns nothing hut a tmnsccndental 
subject of thought, an j- or unknown (juantity, which 
is known only through the thoughl,s wliicli are its pre¬ 
dicates, and of winch, if we separate ft from those 
tlioughts, we eaniiot form the slightest conception. If 
wo attempt to do so, wo are obliged to rovolvo roimd it 
in a continual circle ; for wo cannot make any judg¬ 
ment about it witliout laung obliged to presuppose and 
make use of the idea of it,—an inconvenience which is in¬ 
evitable, because consciousness in itself is not, strictly 
speaking, the idea of a particular object, but a fora for 
all ideas which deserve the name of knowledge— Le., 
for all ideas through which any object is thought.’* This 
remark of Kant’s brings out tlie peculiarity of self-coB' 
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‘gcieilBBsee, that it is no simple unity or identity; for if 
BO, it mupt bo purely an object or purely a subjwt, but 
’really it is Both in ono; all other things are /or it, but 
H m/orileelf. This strikes Kant as “an inconvenience,” 
which prevents us from knowing it as we may know other 
things,—as if the c;/0 sonu-liow, hy reason of its duality 
as bpth entjcct and ot'jn-t, stood in its own light, and 
was guilty of a kind of eirele-i'easoning in ])reUuiding to 
know itself. Hut when we look al the matter more 
closcdy, it would seeni that Kant i.s lu re himself guilty 
of a curiou-s paralogism, in attacking what is our very 
highest ty|K; of knowledgi’, and rejei'ting it because it 
d<X3S not conform to Ins own Jireeonceived ideas. It is 
as if ono should say that it i.s iinpossilile to see the sun 
because we cannot throw llie ray.'' of a candle upon it. 
Hut as it i.s tlie liglit wlin li reve.d.s both itself and the 
darkness, so it is self-eoiiscnrusno.s lliroiigh whieli wo 
know Ixith ikself and all other things. If knowledge is 
the relation of an oliject to a con.scious subject, it is the 
more complete, the niore intiniate tile relation ; and it 
becomes [lorfect ■when the duality Ix'coines transparent, 
when subject and object aie identified, and when the 
duality is seen t be simply the necessary exiire.ssion of 
the unity,—in short, when conscionsness fiasse'.s into sclf- 
consciousnesa “ It is just the intelligence itself which 
Kant declares bt Ihj uninbdiigible.” And the reason is, 
that Kant’s mind was secretly jKiasessod with the pre¬ 
conception that the ono thing (’nlirclij intolligiblo is a 
piux! abstract identity which has no division or differ¬ 
ence in it all 'This preconception, however, was shown 
by Kant himself to be a false one. It was hU sjiecial work, 
in the ‘ Critique of Pure Keason,’ to prove that every 



object of knowledge, as such, involves a rolatipn'to a' 
subject; in other words, that it is not a simple identity, 
but involves difference, and unity in difference. But if 
so, then self-consciousness is the Vxiovaxhle par excellence, 
insomuch as in it the object, which is distinguished from 
the subject, is, at the same time, most perfectly coale» 
cent with it. It wa.s, in fact, just because Kant took 
pure identity as his ideal of knowledge, that he was 
driven to seek for absolute truth in a region Iwyond the 
objective consciousne.ss, or, what to him was the same 
thing, beyond the phenomenal consciousne.ss. And as 
such an identity is really unknowable and incomprehen¬ 
sible, ho was (ddiged at the .s,ainc time to confess that 
this region of j)ure self-identical subjectivity cannot bo 
reached by knowdedgc, but only by faith.- If, however, 
Kant’s “rea.sou” had thus to enter into the “intelligible 
world” or “kingilom of ends” “halt and maimed,” it 
was because ho had maiiiKMl it himself. It w-as his own 
definition of truth, or rather his tacit preconception of 
truth, which made truth unattainable to him, and which 
even made him reject its v(>ry (|uinte3senco and antitype 
in 8olf-consciou.sne.s8 n.s unintelligible, 

This failure of Kant, however, directly points to a 
now conception of knowlcdg(>, and a reform of logic. 
Tlio old analytic logic was based on that very idea of 
identity by which Kant was misled. It stiurted with 
the presupposition that each object is an isolated iden¬ 
tity, itself and nothing more. It accepted the law of 
contradiction in a sense which involved a denial of the 
relativity or community of things. It separated ^object 
from subject, one thing from another; or, if it admitted 
relations between things, these were regarded by H m 
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altogether external, or outside of the real nature of the 
things in.themsclvea But such a theory of knowledge 
IS, BS it were,‘broken in pieces against tlie idea of solf- 
oonsciousness, in which the true unity, tlio pattern of 
all knowledge, is seen to l)e essentially complex or con- 
c.ate,—a unity of differences, a circle of relations in itself. 
Self-consciousness is the standing enigma for thoso who 
would separate identity and difference ; for it is not 
merely that, in one a8i>ect of it, self-consciousness is a 
duality, and in another ius|s’ct a unity; duality and 
unity ore so inseparably blended in it, that neither has 
any meaning witliout tlio other. Or, to put it still more 
definitely, the self exists as one self oidy as it oppo.sos 
itself, as object, to itself, as subject, an<l immediately de¬ 
nies and transcends that oppo.sition. Only Is-cause it is 
such a conenffo unity, which has in itself a rc'solved con¬ 
tradiction, can the intelligence coive with all the mani¬ 
foldness and division of the mighty universe, ami hojKi b) 
master its secrets. As the lightning sleo]i8 in the dew- 
drop, so in the simple and tninsparont unity of self-con¬ 
sciousness there is held in opiilihrium that vitid antag¬ 
onism of opp<'8itc,s, which, as the op[K)sition of thought 
and things, of lind ami mathm, of spirit and nature, 
seems to rend the world asunder. The intelligence is 
able to understand the world, or, in other words, to 
break down the barrier lictween itself ami things, and 
find itself in them, just because its own existence is 
implicitly the solution of all the division ami conflict 
of things. 

To see, however, that this is the case, and that in the 
intelligence, as tlw subject - object, there lie* an ade- 
4}a»te pirincipie for the interpretation of nature and bis- 



tory, it ia necessary that we should explain niore 'fully 
what is involved in the idea of self-consciousness. For 
such an interpretation is possible only iirso far as in’ 
self-consciousness are implicitly contained all the oat% 
gories by which science and phdosophy attempt to make 
the world intelligible,—a doctrine, dhe detailed proof 
which ia the object of the Hegdhin Logic. 
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THE HEGELIAN LOQla 

"When we aay that kiio\vloil;,'e is possible, we imply that 
the intelligence oim raise itself above the accidental, 
partial, changing point of view which Ix'longs to the 
individual as such. If each man were forced to make 
hituaeli the centre of the universe, and to regaixl things 
as important and real in j)roix)rlion as they immediately 
affected his senses or were directly instrumental to the 
satisfaction of his w.ants, neither inbdlectual nor moral 
life could possibly be his. To make either attainable, 
he must be able to look at things in online ail unt'vei'- 
ntm —he must lie able to discount the iiiHuence* of 
hia immediste nosition and circumstances, even of hia 
peraonol wiahes and feelings, and to regard himself in¬ 
dividually as one object among th(! other objects he 
knows. He must feel something of the same indiffer¬ 
ent interest in himself, and apply something of the same 
impartial judgment to himself, which ho feels and 
applies in relation to that which does not affect him 
at aD,—to that which is distant in time and space from 
tlm immed iate circle of his concerns. To live as a moral 
Imn^ the individual must look at himself and treat him- 



self from the point of view of the family, of the state, 
or of humanity, giving to his own desires and interests 
just the weight whicli they deserve when redded from 
such higher centre, and not the exclusive weight which, 
they claim wlien they are allowed to speak for them¬ 
selves, The precept, that wo shouW do to others as ws* 
would that they should do to us, has a practical vJue, 
not because in its literal sense it clearly suarks out the 
path of duty,—for our wishes for another might be as 
unreasonable n.s our wishes for ourselves,—but because 
the effort to put ourselves sympathetically in another’s 
place is generally the surest way of lifting us out of the 
close atnio.sphero of personal feelings. In like manner, 
jntfUechud life, tho life of knowledge, is primarily an 
effort to break away from those things that are, os Aris¬ 
totle says, “ first for us,”—the immediate appearances and 
apprehension.s of sense', wliich are different for each of 
us, and continually changing, —and to reach those things 
that are “first by nature ’’--- the laws or principles which 
manifest tliemselve.s no more and no less in one set of 
appearances than another. To mse an illustration of 
Kant, the confused I’toleniaic system is tho one most 
natural to us : wo would fain account for everything, in 
however complex and difficult a way, on tho supposition 
that tho universo revolves round our individual selves. 
But science and philosopliy seek to introrlucu tho Coper- 
nican system, with its simple and transparent order, by 
changing our point of view to the sun, tho universal 
centre around which all things really revolve. 

But can we thus really get out of ourselves t Can we 
free ourselves from tho influence of our surroundings, 
and our very nature as individuals ? Or, if we can do 
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80 >to some eitont, ia there not a limit to the process in 
our very humanity 1 “ Man never knows,” says Goethe, 
“how j^nthrojKimorphic ho ia” If wo can overleap the 
chasm that separates us from our follow-mcn, can we 
expect also to get rid of tho tendency, more or less 
definitely to humnifiso nature in tho very act of hiking 
knowledge of itl Or, oven supixiaing tliat wo can tran¬ 
scend all tho divisions tliat sepamto finite things and 
beings from each other, is tlicro nut stil^ an absolute gidf 
fixed hotweon tho finite and tho infinite, which confines 
us to time and sjmee, and hinders us from seeing things 
tub H]>ccie (vtrrnitntitt ? 

This problem was one which already troubled Aris¬ 
totle in tho dawn of ])8ychology. Ho sulvos it by tho 
doctrine that the intelligence is not, strictly si>eaking, 
one thing or K'ing to which you can assign separate 
qualities or attributes, and so distinguish it from other 
things and la'ings. It is, ho declares, a universal 
capacity, and “has no other nature than this, that it is 
cajiablo.” It has “no foreign element” mingleil with 
its pure universality, “ which might confuso and inter¬ 
rupt its view of the object.” Hence it is able “to 
master all objects —that is to say, to understaml them.” 
Translating these pri'gnant words into more modem 
teniis, wliat they imply is, that the intelligence is not 
one thing among others in the intelligible world, but 
the principle in reference to which alone that world 
exists; end that, therefore, there, is nothing in tho nature 
of intelligence to prevent it from understanding a uni¬ 
verse which is essentially the object of inhdligcnce. Tho 
thinking subject, no doubt, is also an individual among 
other individuals; but, <u a thinking subject, he is free 
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of the world, emancipated from tlie limitations not only 
of his own individual being, but oven of his ^generic 
nature. The individuality of a sclf-conscioaS bjing, as 
such, rests on a basis of universality; if he is conscious , 
of himself in oppoKition to that which is not himself, 
he is at tho same time conscious of «clf and not-self iites 
relaliiM to each other; and that implies that ho is con¬ 
scious of th(3 unity that includes both. 'iVo may say, 
therefore, that he is not limited to himself; that just 
because ho is a self, he transcends himself; that his life 
includes, in a higher sense, even that winch it scorns, 
in a lower sense, to exclude. Or, to a]iiiroach more 
nearly to Aristotle's language, a self is not merely ono 
thing or heing, distingm.slie<l hy certain (pualities from 
other things or beings ; rather he may he rend to have 
all ipialities or none ; for he is callable of relating liim- 
Bclf to all, and so making them parts of bis own life: 
yet be is limited to none as a deliiiite and final (piali- 
iicatiou of Ids own bring. If hr were, he could not be 
conscious of it as an object. 

If llii.s view be true, it follows that the inUdligonco 
of man, as it is implicitly universal, is c.apabh! of rising 
alxive, and abstracting from, all purely subjective as^oci- 
ntioiis, and seeing objects as lliey are in Iheraselves, or, 
what is the .same thing, from a univerBal point of vj^w. 
This act of alsstraction, in a more or lees definite form, 
is imi>liod in all man's existence, intellectual, moral, 
and even natural,—in so far as even in his simplest 
sensuous experience there is tho latent working of a 
rational priuciplu. Hut it is impliesl in a higher de¬ 
gree in science : for science is essentially the conscioua ■ 
and deliberate effort to break away from subjectivity. 
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(itid see things as they objectively are. As such it in¬ 
volves a severe discipline of self-restraint, and oven, wo 
might say,"a painful process of self-abnegation ; for it is 
by no means an easy thing to thrust aside all our pre¬ 
conceptions and assumptions, or to allow them to bo 
Aveigherl in the sctiles of nature, without any attempt to 
bias the decision by wliich they may Ik; found wanting. 
Yet in thus ixuiouncing its suhjwtive proi^ssessions, the 
mind is not renouncing itself. It is not, as Bacon seems 
to think, reducing itself to a pa.s.sive mirror of an objec¬ 
tive world. Batlier it is lliim making room for its own 
true activity, liringing iBelf into that central or universal 
attitude in which alone it can .show what it is us mind. 
The activity of an intidligence is not pure till it has got 
rid of the iwcidentd or partieiil.ir element that clings to 
its immodiab' self, for then only can it ri.si' to a new 
universal life, in whu h it.s movement m one with that of 
the object which it l ontemplale-.. I'or H is not, as Aris¬ 
totle showed, like a thing a hull has ."jH'cial ([ualities, 
and which ]MTishes aheii they are (hanged. It is not 
involved in the fate of the parlicul.ir opinions and pire- 
jiossesBioim which keep it from the knowledge of objects, 
but rather bediis to eiiergi.se freely and )s)wcrfully only 
when these have been cn.«t a.siih'. 

.Universality is readily confused with emptiiicas, 1x>- 
canso it is a freeilom from all that is particular. And 
BO a universal activity may easily l>e taken for )>assivity, 
becauBe it is not tho self-assertion of the subject of it 
against anything else. In this sense it is sometimes said 
thirt true science consists in silencing our own ideas that 
nature alone may speak. Nature, however, can speak 
only to an intelligence, and os an inteliigenco speaks 
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ill it. Tlie aim of the negative discipline of sciencfl 
is to free the subjective intelligence ^om all that .separ¬ 
ates it from the object; but if by this process thought 
were really made passive and empty, along with the 
partiality and onc-.sidednoss of consciousness, conscious¬ 
ness itself would disappear. The process of the liberation* 
of thought from itself, therefore, is not the mere negation 
of thought,—which would neces.siirily bo the negation of 
the object of thought also; it is the negation of thought 
and being alike iv> eeparntc from each other, and the 
revelation of their implicit unity. Nor is this a pan¬ 
theistic unity in which all distinction is lost; it is simply 
the unity of the intelligouco with the intelligible world, 
which is prc.suppo.sed in their dilFcrence, and in the light 
of which alone their dilTercnce can bo tndy undcrstoocL 
In abstracting from it.sclf, as sejiaratn from and opposed 
to the object, in taking what is called a purely objective 
ottitiiile, the intelligence has already imiilicitly shown 
that the object is not really a limit to it, or even some¬ 
thing cxtenially given to it. It could not take the point 
of view of the object if that point of view were not its 
own,—if in the object it met with .something cthich was 
absolutely foreign to it. That it can thus, in its utmost 
self-surrender, stdl maintain itself,—that it can rise to a 
unity which is licyond its distinction from tho objoct 
and its opposition to tho object,—is already tho pledge 
that all such opposition and distinction may be over¬ 
come and resolved; or, in other wonls, that tho world 
may be shown to bo not merely tho object but also 
tho manifestation of intelligence. When, therefore, 
mind seems to have freed itself of all content of its own, 
it is just then that it begins to find to find 
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tfw categories and forms of tliought which constitute it 
—in the object. AVlion it ceases to witness of itself, 
nature* ami historj^egin to witness of it. Wlicn it is 
silent, the “stones” l)egin to “cry out.” 

This doctrine, that wo need only to cast aside all 
^prepossessions, and take the world iw it is, to find in¬ 
telligence in it, is what Ilogel attempts to ])rovo in his 
‘Isagic.’ Commonly that ‘Logic’ is supposed to Ire the 
groundwork for something ([uito dilTcrent,—for an at¬ 
tempt to construct nature u jiriorl, ami without referouco 
to facts and uxirerionce. Now it is true that Hegel does 
there treat of the categories by whicli nature is made 
intelligible ajrart from the process of their application. 
This, however, is not Is’cause he is unaware that it is 
in the struggle to interpret exjrerieiice that the intclli- 
genco is made conscious of its own forms. l!ut ho is of 
opinion that the categories must 1 m‘ considered in them, 
solves and in their ndation to each other,- ratlu.'r than 
in relation to the objects to which they are applied or in 
which they are reali.sed,—in order that it may Ire shown 
tliat there is law and onler, unity in diiremnco, in tho 
mind as well as in the objects it knowa Hegel, in 
short, is, ili his *I>ogi<',’ Hiin)ily seeking to prove that 
these different categories an; not a collecticjii of isolated 
id(^ which wo find in our minds and of which wo 
apply now one, now another, as we might try one after 
another of a bunch of keys uisni a numlrer of isolated 
locks; ho is seeking to prove that the categories are 
not instruments which tho mind awes, but elements in 
a whole, or the stages in a complex process, which in 
its unity the mind is. For the miml has no kqr but 
itself to apply to nature; in spelling out the meaning 
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of things, it can only move through the circle of-its 
own self-consciousness in relation them. Its process 
is, therefore, a continuous process, with » ' beginning 
and end detemiinc<l by the nature of self-consciousness 
itself. It is a method, and not merely an accidental 
succession of trials, that is needed -to make the worlj^ 
acientificallv iublligihle, ami in this method there Ls 
for the ajiplicatiou of caeli e.itegory a time and place, 
which cannot be changed \vitli<iut confusion. Wlicre, 
indeed, shall logical order l.c found, if it be not in 
the Bucccasion of the categories, (in which all logical 
method is ba.sed 1 From the lii-st judgment of pcrcejr- 
tioii in which it is asserted that a particular object is, 
to the last scieiitilic and philosoidnc comprehension of 
that object in its ndatious to other things, and to the 
mind that knows it, there is a necessary seipieiico which 
cannot bo inverted or changcil. And our thorough com¬ 
prehension of the World nmat (hgiend on the order .and 
completeness wdth wdiich this proce.ss of thought is fol¬ 
lowed out in reference to it. Now this movement it 
is for logic, a.s the .seience of method, lo tmeo in al>- 
stracto from category to category up to the idea of sclf- 
consciousne.ss, which is llm category of categories,, tho 
organic unity of all the other cati'goriivs. Thus logic 
will reach at onco a dermition of intelligcnco as the 
pruiciplo of unity in the world, and a complete idea 
of method, a.s tho process hy whiidi that principle of 
unity is to Ire traced out and discovered in all the 
manifold diversities of things. 

Why does Ifcgcl Ixigin with lloing, and not, like 
Kant, with self-consciousness, if it Ire Inie that self- 
conaciousness is tho principle in which the expianatioa 
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o/'sJl things is to bo found? The answer to this ques¬ 
tion is implied in what has boon already said, llogol, 
no doubt,' like Ka^, holds that a relation to self-con¬ 
sciousness is implied in tho first apprehension of on 
object, and that lioing or Existenco is o.ssontially Being 
gr existence /or a telf. But this relation of all existence, 
as object, to a conscious subject, i.s, in the first instance, 
implicit. In asserting that an objeetTs, we do not assert 
that it is essentially related to other objects or to tho 
intelligence. On the conli.irv, in our first way of look¬ 
ing at things, each object sei iiis to be isolated from all 
tho rest, ns wadi a.s from the mind lliat knows it. 'J’ho 
common consciou.snes.s at first .Hcenis to view the wairld 
as if it wore a mere colleilem of tilings, one Isisido 
another, and a siiecessinn of events, one after another, 
without any vital or essential connei tion ; nor does it 
ri'gard the mind, to wdiich (hesc tilings and events are 
presmit, as minted to them in any less extrunal way 
than that in wlindi tliey are ndated to each other. 
And though it miglit 1 m' shown that even in tho 
external relation of thing.s a.s in oik' sjtace and time, a 
more essential connection of them to eaih other and 
to thought IS prC8Ul>i)08i'd, yet such connection, just 
because it is jirruujifniertl in the common consciousness, 
is jiot present to it For it, therefon-, each thing stands 
by itself, without any but an accidental connection with 
anything else. Thus tho common consciousness lives in 
abatraction, though it has never nlistracterl. It has never, 
indeed, needed to abstract, just la'causo it has never 
been conscious, or at least never Ix'cn clearly conscious, 
of Bie whole to which belong the dilfcrent ebjiaits and 
elMnenU which it isolates. Nor does science at first 
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correct this isolating tendency of common thought; 
rather it seeks in its first movement to exaggerate that 
tendency, and press it to the utmost point, of abstrac¬ 
tion. For the iirst accidental connection of things in 
the experience of tlio individual niu.st be seen to be 
accidental; and the first subjective associations produc()(^ 
by such experience in the individual mind must be 
broken, ere the trSo relativity and connection of objects 
can bo known. This is the meaning of the scientific 
discipline of which wo have been speaking,—the dis¬ 
cipline by which the mind, in liaconian phrase, is taught 
to renounce its “ idols.” The ordinary experimental 
methods destroy such false associations by what is 
really a practical development of tlo! process of ab¬ 
straction-— be., by isolating the object or (inality in 
([uestion from the others with which it law been ac¬ 
cidentally united. 

Thus, then, the method of oxclusam, negation, alwtrac- 
tion, in which an id)jcct i.s fixed by itself, ami isolated 
from all its usual surroundings, has its place and value 
as the first step in scicntdic investigation. Hut that 
method may ea.sily bo misinterpreted, and-made the 
basis of a false theory, if it bo considered by iteelf; 
for then it will give rise to the doctrine that what a 
thing is, it is in itself, apart from all relation to other 
things or the mind. Such a doctrine is easily accepted 
by common-sense, for it is only its own isolating external 
way of thinking, brought to a clearer consciousness of it¬ 
self. But, grasped by the understanding, and logically 
worked out to its consequences, it leads directly to the 
eonclusion that the reality of things,—that which things 
are in themedvee ,—is unknown and unknowable. For all 
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existence is but tho atAiiifestation, and all knowledgo but 
the apprehension, of relations ; and tho attempt to strip 
a thing of relations must therefore end in reducing 
jt to a eaput morluttm of abstraction of which nothing 
can be said. Tho real meaning of tho scientific abstrac- 
4 iaii is thus perverted : for science sets a thing by itself, 
f9t fhat it may find out what it is apart from oil re¬ 
lations, but that it may disclose its immanent or native 
relativity. It rejects all accidental and extraneous asso¬ 
ciations that may force its object to reveal its own intel¬ 
ligible nature—i.c., its essential relation to other things 
and to the mind. Xow Hegel only ajiplies this same 
method to tho forms of thought implied in all existence. 
He takes the categories, the ideas of Being, Existence, 
Canse, Stc., ctrch by itself, not in onlor to divorce each 
of those thoughts from all other thoughts, and from tho 
mind which they constitute, but rather for tho opposite 
reason,—in order to prove that they cannot lio so divorced. 
In other words, his object is to show in relation to each 
of the categories that it is not merely cajxibla of being 
associated or combined with the others, but that it has an 
immanent relativity or necessary connection with them, 
•0 that the othc' categories spring out of it the moment 
we attempt to confine it to itself. All subjective asso- 
ciatigDe being destroyed, tho pure objective association, 
the connection of idea with idea, which arises* from, or, 
mewe strictly speaking, is their own nature, will neces- 
Miily show itself. As the elasticity of the spring 
.aHUufests itself only the more evidently, the more 
^nuly k pressed home to itself, so the more decisirely 
f.thooght is fixed by abstraction in its isolated definite* 
the more clssi it becomes that it has, or rather is, 
TO 
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ft relativity,— i.e., that it has other thoughts implicit in 
itself. Ideas are not dead tilings, but “ have hands and 
feet.” And the way in wliieli such relativity 8priiig.s ' 
out of a category, just when it is fixed to itself and iso-, 
lated from all otlicr categories, lias already been indicated 
in what ha-s been said of the “thing in itself.” Isolg^ 
a thing from all its relations, and try to as,-,ert it by 
itself; at once you find tliat you have negated it, a,s 
well as its relations. The thing in’ it.self is nothing. 
The absolute or ]iure alliniiatmii,—just because it is 
ab.suluto or pure,—is its own negation. Ilefcrrcd to 
itself and itself only, it erases to be itself; for its 
definition, that winch made it itself, was its relation 
to tliat wbieli was not itsidf. Tims we come upon the 
niiparont paradox, that opposites are distinguished only 
when they are iclateil, and that, if we c.irry the oppo¬ 
sition to the point in which the relation ceases, the. 
distinction ceases at the .same tilin'. And this leads 
U3 to tile furtlier result, lliat tlie relation to its oppo.sito' 
or negative is the one e.s.-.eiil i.d relation out of whicli a 
thought cannot he foreed,—the n lation which maintains 
itself wlien all extraneous as-oeiations arc'ewept away. 
A thought is essentially the relation or the movement 
towards its opposite or negative; and this is proved by 
the fact tirat if it he absolutely i.solated from that op¬ 
posite, it immediately heconius indistingui.shablo from it. 
Its connection with its opi>osite is, therefore, the first 
link in the clmin of essential ndativily that connects it 
with the whole body of other thoughts and with the 
intolligonco. 

“ lleing and not-TU'ing are identical.” This myste¬ 
rious utterance of Hegel, round which so much contro- 
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veAy has wag('<I, and which has soomod h) many hut a 
caprico of mctupliyaic run mad, may now ho soon to 
have a sorioift, meaning. It <h)es not mean tliat Being 
and iiot-Being are not also distinguished ; 1)ut it does 
■mean that the distinction is not ahsolule, luid that if it is 
'f.* ilo nh.solute, at tliHt very moment it disaji|ieara. Tlio 
wliole truth, therefore, cannot he e.xpre.ssed eitlier hy the 
simple statement that lieing ami iiot-Beiiig an> iden¬ 
tical, or hy the .simjile stateim iit that they are different. 
But the consideration of what these ahstr.u lion.s are in 
thoilLSelve.s when we isolate them from each I'thor,—just 
as a seieiitilie man might isol.ite a .special eleiiient in 
order to liiid the essciilMl lelativityor energy that lies 
in it,—.shows that their tiiilli i^ not : iHu r their identity 
or their dilh renee, hut is their i'hiililij in ilijfrri'tn-c. 
But one who h.is appi'heiided this thought h.is alnaidy 
ri.scn ahove the ah.straetions whoss unity in dilfereiieo 
ho hits seen. Ife is like the si leiititie man who has 
discoven'd an -identity of |iniiei|ile eoiniectiiig iiheiio- 
mena lietwi-en which formerly he had seen no eriseiitial 
relation. By such diseovery the mere external view of 
them as dilleri nt things, related only hy .adjacent jdacc 
or time, has <’ .sa[ipean'd, and the one phenomenon 
has liccomc the counterpart or eonipli'meiitary asjK-et of 
the ether. In like manner, the thinker who has fully 
»een into the conadativity of given o|.pisites has leachisl 
a now attitude of thought iii ri-gard to them, d’hey 
have bccomo .for him iii.sep.inddc elements of a higher 
unity, which is now sicn to Ixi organic or vital. Or 
the whole thought is seen to Is; a jinieoHS through cer¬ 
tain phases, each of which necessitated the other, and 
by the unity of which it—the whole tliougliB— is consti- 
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tuted. Nor does the movement stop here. The wrible 
thought reached in this way has again its opposite or 
negative, which it at once excludes and involves, and 
the process may bo repeated in regard to it, with' the, 
residt of reaching a still higher unity, a more complex 
thought, in which it and its opposite are elemoiiiapx 
And so on, through over-widening sweep of differentia¬ 
tion and integration, till the whole body of thought is 
seen in its organic unity and development,—every fibre 
of it alivo with relation to the whole in which it is a 
constituent element. 

lla,s the proce.sg which lias just hcen described a 
natural beginning and end? If it tx) true that self- 
conscioiisnosa includes or involves in it all tho cate¬ 
gories, it is obvious that tho end is in thcd'ull defiiiition 
of eclf-conscionsnes.s—/.<■., the full analysis or ddfereutia- 
tion of all tho contents of the idea of self-consciousnoss, 
and their integration in that idea, as tho unity of them 
all. And, on tlic other hand, its beginning must ob¬ 
viously Ix) in the sini]ilest and most abstract category, 
— which, as wo have seen, is tho category of Being,— 
tho category by which a thing is referrdd to itself, 
as if it had no relation to other things or to the 
mind. And tho process which connects the beginning 
with tho end is just the gradual revelation of these 
two relativities,—to things and to tho mind,— which 
are implicit or presupposed, but not explicit or con¬ 
sciously present, in our first imme<liate attitude of 
thought The first main division of logic, then,' will 
have to do with the categories in which, as ye^ rel*’ 
tivity ia not expressed; categories like Being, Qoali^^ 
Quantity, which, though they invatve, do not inunr'!; 
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dLs^y suggest, any relation of the object to which they 
•re applied to any other object. The second main divi¬ 
sion will Ifasre to do with categories such as Essence 
•ad Existence, Force and Expression, Substance and 
Accident, Cause and Effect, which force us to go beyond 
*h‘\ object with whist wo are dealing, and to connect it 
with other objects, or at least with somotliing tliat is 
not immediately presented to us in the perception of it. 
And the last main division will have to do with cate¬ 
gories, such as those of final cause aiul organic unity, 
by which the object is cliiiracterised as redated to intel¬ 
ligence, or as liaving in it that self-detonninod nature of 
which the inUdligenco is the liighcfit ty)>o ; or to put it 
otherwise, it will have to do with cak'gorics by wliich the 
object is determined as essentially Ixiing, or having in 
it, an ideal unity which is n^achisl and realised in and 
through all the manifoldness of its exiHUmce. The gen¬ 
eral argument of the ‘ Lnejc^’ «lien we pursue it through 
nil these stages, Iherefon: is this: that reality,—which at 
first is present to us ns the lieing of things which are 
regarded as standing eaidi by itwdf, determined in quality 
and quantity, hut as having no necessary ndations to each 
other,—comes ii' the pns ess of thought to bo known as 
•n endless aggregate of essentially related and transitory 
existences, each of which exisU only as it determines 
and is determined by the others, acconling to universal 
finally, is discovered to lie in a world of 
objects, each and all of which exist only in so for as 
they exist for intelligence, and in so far os intelligence is 
iwreal^ or realised in them, .^d that this, indeed, U 
Uia movement of thought by which the reality of things 
"i* dwelosed, is proved by the demonstration that the 
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categories of Being ,—used in tho first attitude of thought,' 
■which corresponds to our simplest and most unsophisti¬ 
cated consciousness of things,—when fully' understood ' 
and reasoiKMl out, necessarily lead us to tho categories of. 
Eolation, employed in tho second attitude of thought, 
which corresponds generally to tho •cientific or reflec^i-ye .t 
consciousness; and that these in turn, ■when fully com¬ 
prehended and pressed to their coiisoipicnces, necessarily 
pass into the categories of IJi'til Unity, or, ns it is some¬ 
times expressed, “ tho notion,”—categories used in the 
third stogo of consciousness, which corresponds to philo¬ 
sophy. Science is the tridh of common-sense, hecause 
tho points of view from which tho former considers tho 
world, include and trnnseenil the points of view from 
which it is rogardial hy tho hitter; and .philosophy is 
the Initli of scicm e for the same reason, because it is 
science and .something more. 'I'iiis something more, 
however, in cacli case is not merely .something externally 
added to ivhat went hehue; it is a vital growth from 
it,—a transforiiiutiou which takes ]ilaco in it, by reason 
of latent forces tliat are alre.ady present. In this way 
sclf-coiisciousiicss—tile last category or jxiiiit of view— 
is seen to sum up and interpret all that went before; for 
while, like our fust immediate consciousness of things, it 
is a direct a.s-scrtion of indei>eiident Ik-ing—and while, 
like reflection, it includes ditrcrenco and relation,—it goes 
beyond Ixith in so far os it e.xi>rcssos tho integration 
of differences — a relation of elements which, though 
opposed, arc yet identified. 

To attempt to prove these jioints in detail would be 
to work out again tho whole process of the Hegelian 
Logic. The general account of it just given may, how- 
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ew, b® maae a little mote distinct, if we consider more 
closely the process of knowledge as it advances through 
science'to philosophy. It is obvious that the beginning 
of knowledge lies in taking tilings by themselves, as 
ttey lie before us in jierception; in excluding all precon- 
^tions, and acciujitoly observing their qualities, and 
determining the quantity of each quality. Such observa¬ 
tion is the first indispensable basis of science; but it can 
hardly yet itself bo called science. It deserves the name, 
if at aU, only whore the observer, in his selection of facts 
to observe and his determination of their relative import¬ 
ance, is really guided by iilea.s of relation of which he is 
not definitely conscious ; for scientific genius shows itself 
first in a kind of “ in.stiuct of reiuson,” which anticipative- 
ly apprehends the fruitful direction for observation and 
experiment. Hut the juire observer soon fimls that the 
qualities and quantities with which he deals are con¬ 
tinually changing, and that the intelligence cannot find 
in them the fixed object mIiicIi it seeks, tinless it is ablo 
to go lieyond them or lieneath them to something that 
cannot lie olwerved. Such a dcaqier reality, such a prin¬ 
ciple of p"rmanenco in changi', is already suggested to 
him by the fart that he dees not find the quality and 
quantity of thing* to change altogether irreaisietively of 
each other, but to lie linkisl together in a certain mutual 
dependence, so that, with a little more or a little less of 
the same element, the quality of a thing is suddenly 
altered. Hut this, as a mere fact, is not any longer 
suiBcioiit for him, when ho has come to apprehend that 
change of quality is not an occidental or partial pheno¬ 
menon, but that every quality as it exist* is in procee* 
of changing. Thus the final experience of that mode of 



thought, which fixes each finite thing to itself and taJses 
it to he only what it is in iUelf, is that such things can 
quite as truly be said “not to be” as “to .be,”' Their 
being is a “becoming” or change. Unless, therefore, 
we can got beyond this continual flux of unsubstantial 
things, this endless change of pheaomena, the intejj^ 
genco is denuded of its objects, and falls back mxin itself 
in scepticism. This, in fact, is the first natural efiect 
of the growing consciousness that appearances— things 
as they are immediately present to us for observation- 
are essentially inconstant and llnctuating; for by this 
exirericnce all that common-sense licld to he reality is dis- 
semed to ho unreal, and as yet nothing else had disclosed 
itself to take the place of that which has disappeared. 
In this scepticism, however, seicneo is hoqi;—science, 
of which the essential characteristic is to recognise that 
things are not ns they seem, imt that beyond and 
through the seeming wi; can apprehend that which 
really is, the one force through the manifold expres¬ 
sion, the abiding law tbroiigh the fleeting phenomena. 
The eeientifio or rellcotivo con.seiou3ncs.s, therefore, may 
be said to begin with the negation of the .immediate 
reality of finite tilings, and to aim at fihding some 
deeper ground or principle in reference to wliich they 
may ho conceived to liavo a kind of secondary or 
nitdiated reality. 

This scientific consciousness has, however, a certain 
growth or development within itself by which its first 
antagonistic or dualistic mode of tliought is gradually 
transcended and transmuted. And as in the fiisf stage 
of thought, which began with purely affirmative (ftter- 
mination of things,—os if they existed in themselves, 
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independent of all ^jelation,—there was a continual pro¬ 
gress toward the r^ognition of the negative or relative 
aspect of tl^ani, the aspect in which they are seen to be 
essentially finite and transitory; so in this socoikI stage, 
which begins wjtli the absolute contrast of real and 
^jjparent, sulwtanc* and accident, there is a continual 
progress toward an over clearer apprehension of the 
essential connection of these two opposite aspects of 
things, and finally, to tlio discerning of the unity that 
binds them to each other. At first, as is natural, 
the opposition is stated most strongly, — so strongly 
that it seems to involve a denial of all relations what¬ 
ever; as when, in the early Kle.itic school, the “one” 
was abstractly opposed to the “many,” which was re- 
gardocl ns purely apparent and unreal. liut it was 
soon recognised that, by this alwohite Be]mnition, both 
terms aro deprived of their meaning. If the many, 
tiro changing, the ])henomenal, is unreal in the sense 
that it contains its negative in it--elf, eipially unreal is 
the one, the permanent, the snlwlance, which is ah 
■tractly oppose*! to tin's*', ami which is, in fact, nothing 
but Uiat negative positively expressed. I’lato, and still 
inorp Aristollc, found that what was wank'd was not 
“the one heyniul the many " merely, but “ the one in the 
many.” And the pnrgress of science up to the present 
day has been a continuous advance towards the recon-' 
ciiiation of the two terms in a conception of the inner 
reality or principle of things, which should make that 
reality or principle the complete explanation, and noth¬ 
ing but the explanation, of their external appearances 
and changing phenomena. Looking at this progressive 
movement of the scientific consciousness, we can under- 
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stand how it is that modern science, though it has oht 
'itself got beyond the dualism of phenomenal and real, 
yet takes up so marked an attitude of antagonism' to the 
more decided dualism of earlier days, and is prone to 
denounce as “ metaphysical ” what is really just an 
initial stage of its own mode of thought. Thus, for 
example, Comte condemns the reference of phenomena 
to “forces” and “substances,” which are, ho maintains, 
either pure negations or the abstract repetitions of the 
phenomena thi'y are addma'd to e.xplain. Science, in 
his view, should confine itself to the investigation of 
“laws” of the resemblance, coexistence, and succes¬ 
sion of phenomena, laws being regarded simply as 

the generalised restatenieiil of the phenomena themselves. 
In thus S[>eakiug, however, Comte is realjy admitting 
wliat ho seems to deny. .Sueh “ genenilised restate¬ 
ment ” is obviously something more than a simple 
reufhrmatiou of tlic plienoniena tlieiuselves. A law 
is at once the negation and the rcallinnalion of the 
phenomena that fall under it; it is contra.sted with 
them, as permanent with changing, ns unity with mul¬ 
tiplicity, and yet it i.s one witli them, ns the princijilo 
hy refe'rcnce to wliicli alone they are lifted above mere 
appearances, or illu.sions of the inoinont. The defect, 
however, of this whole scientific mode of thought is that, 
while it goes beyond the immediate phenomena to seek 
for an explanation of them, it'is never able to find a 
oomploto explanation. For tlio principle, to which the 
phenomena are thus referred, never exhausts their mean¬ 
ing, but rather itself presupjxises those very phenomena. 
In other words, the low, which is supposed to eiplain 
the phenomena, though necessarily distinguished from 
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dmn, is essentially related to them, and, in its turn, 
looks for explanation to them. This double iwixict of 
the idea ’of law Sometimes hauls wiiters who are not 
clearly conscious of their own ctitegories into a curious 
inconsistency of statement. For, while at one time they 
t«ll us that the law is rtirrelij tho generalised expression 
of ^tho phenomena,—as if their translation into tho form 
of law were something iiidilVerent and iinncccasnry,—at 
another time they declare with ei|nal cnijdiasis that wo 
know the phenomena <riih/ when wo know their laws, as 
if tho law were imt men-ly a genendised repetition of 
tho phenomena, hut tln^ central j)rineiple, in leferencp 
to which alone the true v.alne and signilicunco of the 
phenomena can he known. 

Tho key .to the dillicidty, however, i.s found when it 
is scon that tho scjentiiic mode of thought, though neces¬ 
sary as a stage of knowledge, has an essential imiwrfem 
tion clinging to it, w hich can he correcteil only hy going 
beyond it to tho ]ihih>,s(iphieal moile of thought, or what 
Hegel calls tho It'ijrijf. In Kcieiitilic ndleetion wo 
have always two term.s w hich are essentially ndated, and 
in one of wvhich the explanati'm id tin' (*ther is sought. 
Yet, just lx.'<''*UHc of this essi'iitial ndatmn, the explana¬ 
tion can neyer lie complete. 1 he cah'gorics usral are 
sujh as sulistanee and luaideiit, force and expression, 
inner and outer being, causo and efl'erd. In each of 
these cases we have an eawnitial relation of two terms 
of such a hind lliat, though the explanation of tho 
second tenii is always sought in the first, yet the first 
terra has no significance except in relation to tho second. 
Wo have, therefore, in employing such cah'gorics, nccea- 
sarily involved ourselves in a self-conlTadiction,—the self- 
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(;;ontradictioa of explaining everything by a term, which 
^et is essentially relative to that which is to be explained. 
Thus wo explain the accidents by referring them to the 
substance; but the substance has no meaning apart from 
the accidents. Nor does it make any difference if, in¬ 
stead of such a reciprocity of terms, wo have a series, 
when wo say that tins cause explains the effect, but is 
itself to bo explained by tbc e'ilcct of another cause; for 
this further need of cxjdaiiation simply means that the 
cause does not fulh/ exjdain its effect. Its difference 
from tlio effect, and its essential relation to it, is the 
very reason that forces us to siiek e.xplanation of it in 
another cause. A\'o liavc therefore, in tliis and every 
similar movement of thouglit, a contradiction which 
needs to be solvial; for that wliicli is set up in opjrosi- 
tion to the relative as ahsolute. and, indeeil, as its alrso- 
lute, is yet itself correlative with it, and so again must 
be recognised as nut being absolute. Those who deal in 
such categories, tlierefore, fall into a kind of lliictuation 
or nlteniation of l.iiiguage, of which tho alxivoraen- 
tioned uncertainty in rcg.ird to law is one instance. 
Nor is this fluctuation a mere accident. The category 
that rules their thoughts force.s them to contradict thsm- 
Bclves, as it turns first one and then tho other of its 
sides to the light. For the most part, however, they, do 
not bring together tho different aspects of their thought, 
and hence they do not feel the difficulty, or the need of 
solving it by a higher category. Often, indeed, this na- 
conaciousnesa may ho an advantage in a work, which' re. 
quires rather the thorough and unhesitating applic^on 
of a category than the perception of its limits. For, as 
the higher eateries have their full value, only whea 
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they come as the solution of difficulties which arise out of 
the lower categoriee, so the philosophical explanation of 
things, by means of the former, can only bo legitimately 
• arrived at as the last rcinteq)retation of the scientific 
explanation of thorn by moans of tho latter. But, on the 
^ther hand, tho nifte.solvcd dualism, which is left by tho 
application of tho scientific categories, shows tho neces¬ 
sity of a reinterpretation of the results of science by other 
higher categories, as it also sliows tliat thi.s reinterpreta¬ 
tion—which constitutes the peculiar work of jdiilosophy 
— is no more useless or extraneous addition to science, 
but a necessary development of it. Comte, indeed, ns 
we have seen, has an easier method of dealing with tho 
difficulty, by simply denying altogether the distinction 
between real and phenomenal, Ixdweeii fact and law, 
which gives rise to it. But this, if it were taken as 
meaning what it exprcsse.s, would lie no true solution of 
the problem, but simply a recurrence to that first sensuous 
consciousness for which the oiiposition of seeming and 
reality did not exist,—a consciousness which must bo 
disturbed and overthrown, ere even the dawn of science 
is possibla Bor tho doubt and wonder in which science 
arises, is tho-ioubt and wonder tliat things are not what 
th«y seem ; and if it is [lossiblo again to find tho reality 
in ,the seeming, it must bo by a reconciliation of those 
opposites, and not simply by obliterating the opposition. 

Where, then, are wo to find such a complete reconcilia¬ 
tion ! The highest conception of the world which science 
presents to ns is the conception of a multiplicity of sub- 
acting and reactmg on each other, and by their 
diction and reaction producing eontinuaJ changes in each 
Ctjbar according to unchanging lawa Koch gubstanoei 
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thus, by the condition of its being, stands in relation-to 
tliat which js opposed to it, and which gives rise to 
changes in it; yet each maintains itself in change, in so 
far as it changes according to a law—/.c., it has a definite 
relation to the other substance, which manifests itself in 
its change. In this way of looking ?it things, howev^ 
there is a certain ambiguity and inconsistency. For, 
while we start with tlie idea of isolated substances 
which have an e.xislenee of their own, and whicli change 
only because they are brouglit into ivlatioii to each other, 
it appears ns we go on that vhat maintains itself is the 
law of the relation itself, apart from which the sub¬ 
stances have no e.xistence whatever. Siilotaiitiahty and 
liidalivity are thus seen to In' not two ideas, but one, 
and the, truth is to he found not in either separately 
but in their union ; which nncuis tliaf nothing can lie 
said to bo substantial in the .sense of having an exi.st- 
eiico independent of ridation, Imt only in the sense of 
including its relativity in its own being. In other 
word.s, nothing i.s substantial e.xiagit in so far as it is 
a subject or self wlindi inaint.uns itself in change, be¬ 
cause its change is determined by its own iiaiure, and is 
indeed only the necc.ssary inanifeatation of that natnra 
To speak of ditfoKuit suhstanees, which yet have no in¬ 
dependent nature apart from their aelioii and reaction 
on each other, is a iiiaiiife.st contradiction ; for the neces¬ 
sity to which, according to this view, the different sub¬ 
stances aro supposed to bo subjected, is itself tho only 
true siilistanoo. Or what we really have before hfl in 
such a reciprocity is not a duality of things externally 
relatoil, but a unity which expresses itself and maintains 
itself in duality. The real substance has to be sought 
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for, not in tlio two tiling’s Uikou sepamtely, l)tit in tho 
principle wliich divides, and at tlio samo time nnites, 
them. r5(^ermmation by another i.s thii.s always ulti- 
> mately to bo explained ns self-deterniination, thon^;h we 
may havo to seek the .«elf in question somewhere else 
t^liin in tho Ihing.-f which were at first lakeii to he sub¬ 
stantial, but which may turn out to he mere, “momenta” 
orclcment.s in some hieher exisi. nee. 'Hus is what Heed 
means by sayine that the “ Irutli of necessity is freedoiii.” 
Necessity I'xists for any thine or bene.; oidv in so fur 
as it i.s deterniiiied by aiiodier,—and if it has no life or 
movement of its own whieh is not so iletermined, d in 
itself has no reidity whatever that should make ns ret.'ard 
it a.s an individual thine or suhstam e at all ■ d is hut 
one side or*]ihase of tin' existence of somethiiif,' else, 
which is not determined by aimlher, liiit by itsi'lf. 'J he 
ultimate ri'ality of tliiiies, theiefore, which the conuiion 
consciousness .socks in tlieir purely unrelated or inih'jM'ii- 
dent l>oing, and ivliich ,si'ien<‘i‘ seeks in their I'xi.sb'nce a.s 
essentially relab'd to c.n-li other, is only to he found in 
what we may call their ide.d diar.aeter, as unities of cor¬ 
relative diftereiices, or unities winch manifi'st thenisclves 
in aliffercnco et in (his ilin'erenr(' are still one with 
themselves. Thus that alone c.aii truly be calleil a reality 
wlych maintains and realises it.'-i'lf in a process of dif¬ 
ferentiation and reint-egration of differences. “ Nothing 
really exists which is not d^drrwt/trd ami rf'laiiee ^— 
nothing which is not in a proccas of becoming or 
change." ITiis was proved by the jied stage of tho 
‘IcOgir,’ which carried us from the immediate conscious¬ 
ness of things to science. “ Nothing really exists which 
is not self-detemiined and self-related, —which has not a 
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self which it maintains through all its changes.” This is 
proved by the eecmul stage of the ‘ Logic,’ which carries 
us from the first scientific consciousness of the 'opposition 
of appearances and reality, to the perception that the 
real manifests itself in the appearance and its change: 
or, what is the same thing, the perception that what 
call the real is fundamentally ideal. Tor, whereas to 
the reflective consciousness the ideal seems to be an ab¬ 
stract law or principle, ■which is different from the facts, 
or represents only one side of the facts, through which 
we apprehend it, it is no\v seen that this ideal unity 
is the fact of f.acts, the principle fronr which they all 
spring, and to which they retinn. lieality lies,—not, 
as common-sense supposes, in the mere individual taken 
by itself—nor, as science seems to teach, in the mere 
particular which is related to other particulars; it lies 
in the relation, or principle of relation, itself,—in the 
universal which differentiates or particularises itself apd 
yet is one with itself in its particularity. Or, to express 
all in a word, “ the real is the rational or intelligible;” 
i.e., it is that which is caj)a1)lo of being thoroughly un¬ 
derstood by the intolligenco, just because it has in it the 
essential nature of the intelligenoo or self-consciousnpss, 
as a unity which is one with itself, not by the absence 
of difference, but rather by means of the differepce, 
which it at once asserts and overcomea 

The idea which wo are now examining may be illus¬ 
trated by the Leibnitzian conception of the world as .a 
universe of monads, each of which is itself a wot^; 
Each monad or real subetance, on this view, is a gkao* j 
oosm, which ideaUy, or in iU penxpHaiu, takes the 
whede Efe of the world into itself, and yet, in spita 
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aO ‘lltif ideal lelaHTity, i* not roaUy deteraiined by 
anything bnl iteelt i Each is thus in itBell a roflecUon 
trf the whbk, while yet it remains a complete whole 
,ta itself, developing entirely for itself in nleoluto free¬ 
dom through all the changes of its purely inward life, 
th^i;gh theso clmngte corresiKnnl exactly to the outward 
movements of tho great world without it. In this way, 
by tie distinction of the retd ntid ide<d aspects of tho 
monad, Lcibniti thinks to avoid tho difhcidty of com¬ 
bining in it tho opposite conceptions of relativity and 
independent Ixiing,—univerK(dity and individuality, 
necessity or dcUirininalion hy others amt freedom or 
determination l)y itself. This distinction is, however, 
really an evasion of (he <lifticulty, and I.»‘i!mitx himself 
is obliged to .give it up in ndation to rtsl, tho monad 
of monads,—in Wliom, ns the almolulo unity of ideality 
and reality, lie finds tlio ground of tho harmony Isitwcon 
the perceptions of each imnmd and tho existence of tho 
rest, and tho reason why, notwithstanding tlioir indeiien- 
denco, tlioy fonn pai-ts of ono w-orld. I'lins, though in 
relation to each other thc-so monads may Iw free, in re¬ 
lation to God they have no freedom or self-determination 
wl»tever. 

At this point, however, wo eomo ni>on a great diffi¬ 
culty^ which arises in connection with tho conception of 
reality which has just been prescntcrl. So soon as we 
are driven to recognise that reality can bo found in that 
and that only which has a principle of self-determination 
fc ttaelf, we eeem forced to recognise that the only 
i* God. Though, therefore, tho noccesity of 
tumoe may have been shown to be freedom, yet it 
■aem that thiM Is room for only ono freedom in 
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the world, the freedom of the absolute Being, which re¬ 
duces aU other things and beings to his mere deter¬ 
minations or the modes of his attributes; arid the only 
other alternative to tliis would seem to bo a monadisra, 
which isolates each sulrstance from all the others, *nd 
absolutely confines it to itself, and which leaves r^m 
neither for ideal nor for real relations between it and 
anything else. In order to escape from this dilemma we 
would require what at first must seem to bo an absolute 
contradiction—vi/., such an idea of the absolute unity 
to which ivo are obliged to refer all existence, as should 
yet leave room for a real freedom and independence, a 
real self-centred life, in other beings than itself. And if 
such a conception is impossible, wo do not seem to have 
gained much more by referring all things to an absolute 
subject, than if wo had referred them merely to an abso¬ 
lute substance. 

Now it is the main work of the third part of the 
‘Ixigio’ to develop such an idea out of the simple con¬ 
ception of the monail or self - determining principle, 
which was the result reached by the errond part of it. 
Here, as in the other cases, wo must confine ourselves 
to indicating the geni'ral thought which runs through 
this development. The key to the difficulty was partly 
seen by Leibnitz himself, when ho pointed out tjiat a 
true organism is a unity of organisms, organic in all its 
parts. The life of the Ixsly is not a principle that 
dominates over dead members, and uses them as instru¬ 
ments to irealise itself; it is in all the members,' so that 
eaohf of them in turn may be regarded as means and 
end to the others. There is, no doubt, a unity of the- 
whole {hat subordinatee aU the parts, but it only 
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’ otdinktos them, so to speak, by surrendering or impart¬ 
ing itself to them, and giving to thorn a certain indepon- 
• dent lif^—life which, though embraced in a wider 
j./jirclo, is still centred in itself. Now a sc//-detennining 
principle, as such, is nccca-sarily of this sort; it U not 
lik^a law which is*imposccl ui>on a foreign matter, for 
its only matter is itself. In determining, it detennincs it- 
*e//;’in producing dilTcrences, it pnsluces iVsc// in them. 
Its assertion or manifestatiim of it.M'lf i.s, th(‘refore, in a 
sense, a denying of it-sidf, a giving of itself away. Its 
life is a dying to live. It i.s true tliat we must add 
that this negation of itself can never he absolute. In 
the dilToronces and opposition the unity must Iw main- 
tainoch The iudo]M'ndenee of the separate organs in tho 
body must md bo sueh as to break their connection 
with each other, and wdth tho unity of the whoh\ l!ut 
this connection is maintained, not by an external sub¬ 
ordination, but by the eninpletencss with whicli the life 
of tho whole i.s ciiiniuunieated to thi^ parts, so that, to 
realise thcmselyc.s, they must la’come subservient bj it. 
In like manner n world in whi<h the central principle 
is a self-deUrmudng lieing, while, in one a8i>cct of it, 
it segprs to bo*' unity in which no room is loft for 
difference, in another asi>oct of it breaks into an infinite 
number of fragments, each of which seems to Ixs ccritnd 
in itself. It is not like tho universe of Spinoza, in which 
every difference of mind is lost in the abstract attribute 
of infinite intelligence, and every distinction of matter 
in the abeferact attribute of infinite exteusion; it is a 
nniT<3pse in which “ every thought is a truth, and eyety 
ptrticlo of dust an organisation; ” a macrocosm mode up 
microcoBins, which is all in every part 
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“ Flower in the cranni<'<l wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies;— 

Hold you hero, roi>t and all, in niy hand, ' 

Little lloMcr,—hut if I could uiidci-stand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is.” 

Under such a conception the u.sual anlithe.sis of in- 
dividuali.siii and i)antheism fails us, and our idea of tho 
worhl seiuns to involve Loth at once, or to fall into a 
kind of alternation helween them, .snidi a.s is found in 
tho monadisni of Leibnitz, or in the later theory of 
Schelliuo, in which nil the diirerences of thinoa were 
said to bo “ not (pialitativ(‘, but merely fiuantdative,”— i.c., 
to bo ditference.s that from the highest point of view 
might ho neglected ns unessential. This, liowcvcr, rvcrc 
to forgot that though the org.inism is organic in all its 
parts, yet these parts have tlmir specific determination, 
and that it is through this specific determination that 
they form ono whole. It were to forget that though a 
solf-dotermining principle neeicssarily is present in its 
determinations, and gives them thus a certain indepen¬ 
dence, yet that they in turn are limited in-themselves, 
and only maintain themselves as tho principlo roajises 
itself in thorn ; or, in other wonhs, as they in turn sur¬ 
render thomsolvcs to tho life of the whole. Their capa¬ 
city of so siuTondering themsclve.s, in short, is tlie measure 
of their reality'. Thus tho unity a-s a self-determining 
principlo is in tho differences, but it is also in thoir 
negation, by which they pass beyond tbemselres as 
individuals and so return into the unity. 

“ The reality is the universal, which goes out of itself, 
IKtriiotilarisae itself, opposes itself to itself, that it may 
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reach the deepest and most comprehensive unity with 
itselt” Such expressions seem to bo breaking through 
the very hYnits of language, by continual self-contradic¬ 
tion ; yet they only distinctly iiiudyw a thought which 
we continually use without analysis when wo sjioak of a 
sej^ of solf-conscioMiicss or of solf-deteiiuination. And 
as it has been 8ho;vn that Iho “ truth of necessity is freo- 
doiu,” we arc coiupclleil by the very development of the 
scientific conception of law to recognise that the ulti¬ 
mate intcrfiTCtation of things nuisl be in harmony with 
this idea. This, a.s we have seen, is eipiivalenl to saying 
that tho world is an organic unity. lly the organic 
unity of tho world, however, it is not meant men ly that 
tho world a.s a whole is to be iiiU'rpreted on llie amdoyy 
of tho living body, or of a jilniit or animal. Such an 
organism only imiK'rfectly realises the idea of which wo 
aro speaking; and if the world wero organii’ in this 
fashion, it would not be a self-deteniiiiied whole, in 
which all difTerences were brought back to unity. Or, 
even if wo sup|iose all the dill’ereiice.s of the world os an 
objective system could Ixi brought to unity l>y means of 
such an idia, tho thought or coiifeiousiiess for which it 
exists wouliVl left out; for the niiinial, though an 
organic unity, is not such a unity far Uurlf. It prob¬ 
ably never rises above the stage of feeling, in which the 
self is not yet clearly distinguished from, and related 
to, the world without. The supremo difference of sub¬ 
ject and object is wanting to, or imperfectly expressed 
in, its life, and therefore there is not in it tho possibility 
of this supreme reconciliation of intelligence with itself. 

therefore, the conception of an ideal or self-determin¬ 
ing piinciide, with *hich wo begin this third stage of 



the Logic, be fully developed, it will be seen to find its ’ 
final form and expression only in self-cansdonsnm, as 
the unity in difierence of subject and object, self and 
not-self; for here only have we an ideal principle which • 
is conscious of itself, and, consequently, complete in 
itself; here only have wo a princi])fo which develops to 
the utmost dilTerenco and opposition against itself, and 
yet returns into transparent unity with itself. 

This may bo seen more clearly if wo consider what the 
life of self-consciousness is. In the first place, self- 
consciousness presupposes coiisciousnes.s — /.c., it is a 
consciousness of self in opposition, yet in relation, to a 
not-self. Yet in this distinction a liiglior unity is presup¬ 
posed; for the self, can bo conscious of itself as so dis¬ 
tinguished and related, only in so far as it overreaches 
the distinction between itself and its object. Thus 
beneath the conscious duality of self aiul iiot-self'there 
is an uuconsci<iU3 unity, wliicti reveals itsilf in tlio fact 
that tlio wliole life of an intelligeni e is an eilbrt to over¬ 
come its own dualism,—in I,iimr/n/ji’ to find itself, in 
action to realise itself, in an object or a world of objects, 
which at first jireseiits itsidf ns a stranger and even an 
enemy. For, ns \ve have seen in our review of. the 
previous stages of tlie ‘ Logic,’ tlio world for the im¬ 
mediate consciousness of man is merely a world of 
things unrelatcil even to each other; and even when 
science so far overcomes this first consciousness, so as to 
discover law or relation in them, yet this relativity is 
not yet unity, not yet the pure transparent idontity-in- 
difforence of solf-consciousnesa. Hence the iuteUigenoe 
cannot yet find itself in the object, or, what is the same 
thing, cannot soe the essential relatton of the objeet to 
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itMlf, When, ho^yer, wo become conacioue that the 
troth of necoegity i« froodom, or, in other words, that 
the reality’(jf things is to bo found in tlio ideal unity or 
self-determining principle realised in thoin,—tho mask of 
strangeness is taken from the face of nature, and we 
be^n to find in it the same spiritual principle which we 
are conscious of in ourselves. Tho world, however it 
may seem to oppose, is n-ally tho field for tho roidiaation 
of intelligence ; if it .seeniH to resist us, it i.s because we 
are not yet at one willi oursolve.s. For “all things must 
work together” for him whose naluro i.s reason, and 
whoso activity is only to realise him.so.lf as n-a-son—I’.c., 
to reali.se tlie .spiritual principle, which is at tho same time 
his own nature and the nntiin' of things. 'J'he whole 
theoretical and pnielieal movemeiit (d self-couseiousnoss 
thus culminahvs in uli.it Hegel calls “the ahsoluto idea” 
—-f.c., in the idea of a self-consenjusne.ss which manifests 
itself in the diirerenee of self and not-solf, that through 
this difference, and hy oven-oming it, it may attain 
the highest unity with itself. This, the last category, 
contains and implie.s all the other ealegories ; and, in 
another wr.v, it has been sliown to he implied in each 
and all of tiifffr For what the whole ‘ Logic’ has proved 
U, that if wo take the categories seriously, abstracting 
from all subjective associations, and fixing our attention 
on their objective dialectic,—or, in other wonls, if we 
leave the categories to defmo themselves hy the necessary 
moyemont of thought through which they carry us,— 
they lead ua in tho ond to this idea of self-consciousness 
M their ultimate meaning or truth. 

Frijin tho above Bketch of the ‘ Logic,’ which is neces¬ 
sarily aomowhat summary and therefore external, it may 



at ieaat be seen what is the geneaial character of ^ 
task which Hegel proposed to Minself. It was noHiiJig 
but the completion of that work which had h^n b^uaby 
Plato in the ‘ Parmenides ’ and the ‘ Sophist,’ and whifih 
had first reached something like a 83 'stematic form in the 
‘ Metaphysic ’ of Aristotle. For it jyas Plato who first 
separated the categories from their concrete application, 
and tried to follow out for itself the dialectic which be¬ 
longs to them when thus taken as independent objects. 
And it was Aristotle who first tried to gather these first 
principles of Being and Knowing into a sy-stematic whole, 
culminating in the idea of the absolute reality, or of God as 
the “ absolute self-consciousness” (cor/cri? H^l 

came back to the task with all the advantages of the 
modem development of science, by which tjio categories 
of reflection had been brought into clear consciousness, 
and shown to contain the keys to the secrets of nature. 
He came back to it after Kant had proved that the cate¬ 
gories are only forms of expression for the unity of self- 
consciousness in relation to the world of objects. What 
remained for him, therefore, was to show that these 
categories are simjily the necessary differentiation of the 
unity of intelligence; or, what is the same thing, that the 
ides of self-consciousness is the complete integration of 
them all So far as he was successful in this, the result 
of his work was to overcome the dualism, which Aristotle 
hod still left, between the pure intelligence and the intel¬ 
ligible world which is its object. For if, as Eant had 
shown, objects exist only for the conscious self and 
through application of the categories, and if all 000 '' 
eateries, from the simplest conception of 

most complex idea of causality a^ final csuaiildy^ 
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or mfeuantB of • truth whkh is oompMeijr 
’ atitMd onlf in ths^ides of aelf-oonsciousness, it follow* 
thtt tlie ol^tiro irorld is and can be nothing bat the 
-ilttnifestktioh of iiitalligcnce, or the moans whereby it 
attains the fullest nesalisation of itself. ITius it is proved 
tl)|t there is a epiotml principle of unity,—a principle 
of unity which is renewed in every conscious self,-*- 
nnderlying all the iintagouisms of the world, oven its 
apparent antagonism to spirit itself. Fur such a self, 
therefore, there can Iw no a1)8olnte limit, or irreconcil- 
ahle division, within or witliout. The native faith of 
the intelligence in itself has been justified by a thorough 
discussion and oximiistion of all the sources of scepti¬ 
cism. In spite of the apparent contingency or external 
necessity by whieb things seem to lie rnk'd, it lias been 
shown that “ that only is real wliich is rational; ” and in 
spite of the resistance whieli things present to what 
aeem to be oiir highest aims and endeavours, it has 
been shown that “ that only is rational which is real.” 
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CHAPTETl IX. 

THE APPLICATIDN OU |iKVi:r.<II>MKNT OF THE LOGICAL 
IDEA — lUCl.ATION OF THE HEGKMAX PKI.VCIPLB TO 
ClIIllSTIANlTy. 

The (iccouiit of tho Ilegolian Logic given in the last 
chapter may servo a.s at least a jiartial ans>ver to some 
of the ordinary ohji'ctioii.s niaile to jt,—objections bised 
upon the absolutonosa of distinctions to wlucli it attaches 
only a subordinate im]]ortance. Tln^ Hegelian Logic is 
at onoo a Logic and a Mela])hysic—/.e., it U'eats at onco 
of the method and of the matter of knowledgi', of the 
processes by which Iriilli i.s diseovereil, and of the truth 
itself in its most universal aspects^ In Hegel’s view there 
is no merely formal process of intelligence—nO process of 
intelligence which is not also a dekwmination of its ob¬ 
ject by categories;—and tbo advance from lo.ss to more 
perfect knowledge is a coiituiuol transition from ono cate¬ 
gory to another by which that determination is changed, 
and made more complete and acenrato. While, there¬ 
fore, knowledge is a process which, in its first aspect, 
seems to involve the negation of intellectual activity, 
and the aksolnte surrender of the mind to an indifterent 
and external object, it is really a process in which the 
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mind is continmilfy bringing that object more and more 
within tlio net of ite catogorios, and changing its aspect, 
till ail its «tmngonoe8 lias disapjxiarcd, and it has been 
made one with the thought tliat appnthends it Thus 
the investigation of tlio object turns out to Iss at tho 
i^te time tlio owiliitiou of tho mind in relation to it; 
and the highest category by wliicli i7 is determined is 
at the same time tho discovery of its essential relativity 
to tho mind for which it is, and the recognition that 
in thus dealing with an object, the mind is really deal¬ 
ing with itself—or in other wools, with something that 
forms an essential element in ils conscionsm-ss of self. 
'J’hus the jsufect n'vclation of what the object is, is 
also the return of intelligimce into itself, or rather tho 
disimvery that in all its travels, it b;us never really gono 
iMsyond itself. Tln^ highest fmit of knowledge is tho 
deepening of self-cimsciouHness. 

AVo may illusirabt tins view by refenuiee to tho ordi¬ 
nary op]Ki8ition of <1 jiriori and <i /xuitfriori. According 
to LoibniUt, all knowledge w;us developed from within, 
however it might .a]i]K’ar Ui come from without; for tho 
monad cvolvcsl all ils ideas and ])<>rccplions from itself 
by a pure u priurt process. ’I'o laicke, on the other 
hand, or at least to many of the school of Locke, know¬ 
ledge was a filling of tho mind with exjiericnco from 
without, an inscription written by a foreign hand upon 
a tabula ram. Tlio more ordinary compromise is that 
knowledge is partly o priori and partly a iwtvriori,—ihaX 
wo get facts from without, but “necessary ideas” from 
wittin. Now Hegel does not adopt either of the two 
opposing methods, nor yet the compromise l>etween 
them. He maintains that all knowledge is a jsjeten'ori 
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in one point of view, and that all knowledge is a priori 
in another. AU is a posteriori; for no knowledge what¬ 
ever is possible to the mind except through eicperience, 
and even its consciousness of self is possible only in 
relation to the not-self. Yet ,'dl knowledge is « priori, 
for this empirical process, which serins at tirst to ^ 
merely the introduction of foreign matter into the 
mind, is really its own evolution, and our highest 
knowledge is that in which we come to the conscious¬ 
ness of this ideal nature of things, and so transcend 
altogether the opposition of fact ainl idea. Hegel is 
simply following the footsteps of Aristotle, who, though 
ho continually insists that all knowledge is derived from 
experience, also declares that the mind is “ potentially 
all th.at is knowahle,” and that “ fully realised know¬ 
ledge is identical with its object,”—/.c., that the full 
development of the. knowledge of the intelligible world, 
as such, is one with the evolution of thought to complete 
consciou8ne.s3 of self. 

The rea-sons by which Hegel wa,s led to this view 
will l>o evident if we go hack for a moment to Kant 
Kant ajipcars to adopt the compromise that knowledge 
is partly a priori and partly a jmstrri(}ri; but ho secretly 
undermines it by the assertion that tlio « priori element 
ia tho form, and the a pnlrriori element the matter, of 
knowledge. For if by the fonn bo meant tho condi¬ 
tions under which tho object is knowablo, wo cannot 
separate tho a jxisteriori from tho a p-iori. There ate 
no “ facts ” as opposed to “ ideas; ” for the simiilcdt fact 
wo can mention already implies certain ideal principles, 
by which it is determined as a fact in relation to other 
facts and to the mind that knows it Tlie intelligence, 
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in. 80 far as it “asakoB naturp,’’ cannot l>o opposed to 
nature, as one object is opposed to anotlicr, for, so far, 
nature anU.intelligcnco aro identical. Kant, liowovor, 
confinee Ibo identity of naturo and intcllij^onco to certain 
goncral princijilcs or laws, and supposes tliat lieyond 
thjji there i.s a colitinocnt ('Icmcnt wliicli is “given” to 
tUo intolligencc under conditioiiH of sjiaeu aiul time, but 
not otliorwisc deUTiiuncd by it. Hence lio Uiinks that 
tho special law.s wliich we di.seover in natiinr cannot bo 
auticilwitod a prinri, tboiigli tbo geiiend jirimuirlcH of 
quantity, (piality, and relation eau !«■ so antieipaUxl. 
Tlicre i.s, tlieo fori’, so to .sjwaP^ „,i „ re.sidiium 

in natiiro, or nitlier it is all a juistn-iuri except tho most 
general laws, to which the' unity of knowing and being 
is limiteil. Kor thougli naluie luus in It all the content 
of mind, it has also a gn at (h al more, which for mind 
is simply n ]H-i.,lrrii’ri matter of infornialion, received 
from without, or at least from Rome unknown source. 

Now Hegel carried out tho unity of knowing and 
being, and so of <i pri'iri and n to complete 

identity, by taking tw'o steps iM'yond Kant, one of 
which has Kan indicated. In the lirst jilai'c, as wo 
liayo seen, he dded a new genus to Kant’s genera of 
categories, the cab-gories of “ideal unity;” or, what is 
the^ same thing from another side, he conccivcil tho 
process of knowledge as including another stage Ixtyond 
those enumeraterl by Kant-^the stage, namely, of jihiloso- 
phy as distinguished fronj science, of reason ns distin¬ 
guished from reflection or understanding. In tho second 
plae^^ by the taking this step, Hegel was enabled to 
take another; for the categories of reason, and esireci- 
aOy the idea of the unity of subject and object in which 
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the ‘Logic’ ends, enabled Hegel to connect the formsx»f 
perception, space and time, \nth the forms of thought, 
in a way that was not possible for Kant, fo^ whom the 
categories of reflection—categories like causality and reci¬ 
procity—were the last scientific determination of nature. 
In other words, Hegel’s widened concteption of the Icjgi- 
cal forms and processes enabled him to bridge over the 
gulf which, for Kant, separated the a podcriori from the 
u prriori ,—the manifold world of objects in time and space 
from the pure unity of th<night or consciousness with 
itself. Wo can only indicate in a general way how 
this was possible. 

So long ns llio laws of causality and reciprocity were 
conceived to be the ultimate principles of science, it was 
impossible that the gulf between the forjn and the 
matter of scieuco shoulil bo fdled np. d'liese, laws pre¬ 
suppose a matter which is external to tlieni.selvos, and to 
the nature of which they nll'ord us no due. They are 
principles in acconlnnco witli whi(di wo investigate the 
relations of things, but wlndi do not cnablo us to de¬ 
termine the ptirticulid- nature of the things so related. 
The complete ajipliention of these principles,,therefore, 
and the discovery of tho laws of nature by means,of 
thorn, seems still to leave tho intelligence outsido of 
the things it thus comes to know. Tho laws of gravi¬ 
tation, of chemical affinity, of electric polarity, seem 
still to be purely objective truths, indifferent and ex¬ 
ternal to the mind that apprehends them. 'They may 
awake in tho imagination an anticipation or presentment 
of the unity of nature and spirit, but they do not clearly 
reveal that unity to tho understanding. But it is differ¬ 
ent when we begin to apply such categories as seU- 
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d4«nun»iion» csueality, organic unity, and the 
lika In that wlilch is in any sense solf-dotormined, 
the inlelUgpnco recognises its couiitcrpnrt. Such a 
recognition, faking J)laco in an iinincdiuto and uiuajflect- 
ing way, is what unites sclf-conscioiia lacings to each 
ol|jpr, and, in a igjinor sense, to all living beings. In 
man’s earliest consciousness of the ivorld, indeed, no 
distinct lino is drawn hidween what has consciousness 
and what has merely life, or between what has life and 
what has not. The advanee of rollection, howovor, 
gradually narrows the f.inidiar world, as it intensifies 
man’s consoiousiie.-es of what ho himself is, and his 
seirse of diflcrenco from the rest of the universe. Ho 
becomes accustomed to rcganl objects ns determined not 
by thcmselv.es, hut by otljcr objei ts, iintil to modern 
scieiico this moile of viewing them .seeni.s tho otdy 
natural one, and insto.ad of Imding its own freedom 
in tlio world, tho mind rather begins to consider itself, 
like all other objects, as subjected to the law of external 
necessity. So conceiving of itself n.s well ,as of every¬ 
thing else, or rather regarding the nnivorso as one in 
which, strictly speaking, there i.s no self present what¬ 
ever, tho inbil'genco i.s, .as it Mere, estranged from itself 
and the world. Nature and human n.ituro have both 
alike become for it mere objects without any subject, 
though the real objectivity and necessity of man’s life 
is strangely perplexed by an illusion of freedom. Con¬ 
sciousness, as Professor Huxley represents it, is the 
occasional inactive spectator of a world with wliich it 
has hothing to do, and in which it falsely imagines 
itself to have tho power to do anything. So far from 
finding Utel/, its own subjectivity, in the objective world 
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■which it observes, the intel^eace finds notmng but im 
object even in itsell 

Now the application of such categoric as “ ealf- 
determination” or “organic unity” to the worlds still 
more the recognition that in these categories is found 
“ the truth ” or ultimate moaning of ;dl other categories, 
involves a complete inversion of this way of thinking. 
It involves the denial of ecftemal necessity as the final 
explanation of anything, and teaches us to seek for 
self-determination, not only in self-conscious l>eings and 
animals, but, in a sense, oven ii> wliat we call dead 
matter. It makes us regard the world as an organism 
in which oven what is termed by distinction the in¬ 
organic is a vital part or organ. The partial prevalence 
of this mode of thought is shown l)y the -tendency of 
this century, ns contrasted ■with the last, to regard 
luiman society as an organism,—a wlmlo in which there 
is some kind of unity or self which is present in every 
part,—and not as a mere collection of units cxtomally 
related to each other. Very often this tendency is accom¬ 
panied by an imperfect annly.sis of the idea of organism, 
which practically degrades it to tho cotegorycif “recipro¬ 
cal influence;” so that a writer wlio insists on the organic 
nature of society, will sometimes bo found all but deny¬ 
ing that an animal is anything more than the rosulbmt 
of the action and reaction of its parts. A Comtist, 
however, who tells us that “ tho family,” or that 
“ humanity,” is a reality, hut who vehemently attacks 
the doctrine that “ the soul ” ia anything but an ahstiatv 
tion, should look well to tho security of tiie bnouik 
upon which he Is sitting. The soul is an ahstiaeiii^ 
in the same sense as the fondly is an ahstiaetio(MiA],< 
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ft ^oea not exist mthoui the members, but as a living 
principle of aelf-dolermination in them; but the mem¬ 
bers also ate, “ abetnctions ” without it. The imperfect 
realisation of what is involved in a category does not, 
however, affect the truth of the “instinct of reason,” 
whjfh loads to itjwapplication. It proves only that 
categories which rule the mind are, ns not seldom 
happens, at war witli those of which it is distinctly 
conscious. 

The Comtist conception of humanity a.s an organism 
in an inorganic world—a world to wliich man as an 
organism is not o-ssentinlly related, but which, in spite of, 
end even by reason of, its o]ip()aitioii, ho gradually sub¬ 
ordinates to his own needs, or turn.s into an instrument 
for the realisation of himwlf—is a temporary compro¬ 
mise of philosophy. And, like other compromises, it 
docs complete justice to neithi-r of the opposite modes 
of thought which it wouhl combine,—neither to the 
necemiry relatiim between )nim and the medium in 
which he lives, nor to the Ki’lf.<li trnniitation of men in 
relation to that medium. To do such justice is possible 
only when 't is seen, in the sense explained in the last 
.chapter, that “I'.e tnith of necessity is frecMlom.” In 
other words, the ultimate explanation of things is to 
be found only when we take into account the fact that 
they are essentially related to the intelligenco for which 
they exist, and when wo recognise that all that so exists 
for intelligence is essentially a manifestation of intelli¬ 
gence. The object—and all things that exist are ob- 
jeofix-iis that in opposition, yet in relation, to wliioh 
the sulgect is conscious of self. It is a form of the 
life of tire subject, and it can be that^ only as it has 
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something of the ideal nature of the subject in itself. 
For a self - determined principle is, as we have seen, 
one that is determined, only as its self is present in 
all its determinations; or, to put the same idea in an-, 
other form, an organic unity is one in which the whole 
is in every part, AVhen, therefon^ wo once rccojgpise 
that relation to the conscious subject or self is essential 
to every object, wo arc forced, at tlio same time, to con¬ 
ceive it—like the organ of a living body—as having a 
certain independent Rclf-ecntred being in itself; for oidy 
so can it form an element in the life of intelligence. 
Thus the spiritual or id(.'al meaning of things is their 
ultimate meaning—that in which flu' .secret of their ex¬ 
istence is to be sought. They are real only as they are 
ideal. The scientific interpredation of things in which 
they are referred to themselves, and regarded a.s inde¬ 
pendent of thought, must therefore be subjected to a 
reinterpretation, in which we coro'ct the abstraction in¬ 
volved in that way of looking at them, and regaril them 
also in their relation to thought. I'ut this new interpre¬ 
tation is so far from taking away their independence, or 
reducing them, according to the common view of ideal¬ 
ism, to “ mere ideas,” or phenomena of a subjective.con- 
sciousnc.s.s, that ratlu-r it, for the first time, enables us to 
attribute to them a real independence—a being whjph is 
centred in itself. For while the onlinary scientific idea 
of the world ns a system in which everything is de¬ 
termined from without according to the principles of 
causality, annihilates all distinctions and turn's all the 
individuality of things into a semblance, the idcft of the 
world as an organic system whose centre lies in a self- 
oonscious intelligence breaks up this loveUing fataliam. 
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and PBvealfl in ovoiy.cxistonco a centre of self-individual- 
wing energy. Where, therefore, science soonied to turn 
all things.^ven life and intelligence iU'iclf—into dead 
matter, jyhiclf move* only as it is moved by another, 
philosophy, guided by this now idea, is oimblod to 
find life even in fj^at wliich is iuorgatiio and dead. 
Whfle to the former the facts and laws of the world 
are in alreolute a }wtirio)-i, in wliich the intelligence 
cannot find itself, Imt which it must simply take as they 
are given, without hoping to understand their reiLson; to 
the latter there are no facts whiidi are not at heart ideas, 
—no reality of nature or hjiirit which can permanently 
remain os an irrediieihle surd, an external and incompre- 
hcnsildo datum, for the intelligence, The a j/onteriori is 
hut tho (( priori in the making. In thi.s senso there 
is no presum]ition in the .strong words of Ilegcl : “Tho 
naturo of tho universe, hidden and shut up in itself as it 
is at first, ha.s no power which can pernianently resist tho 
courageous efforts of the intelligeiice : it must at last 
open itself up; it mn.st reveal all its depth and riches 
to tho spirit, and surrender them to he enjoyed hy it.” 
For this is hut saying that the world is es.sentinlly in- 
telligihle, arid tl'orefore may ultimately lie seen in its 
unity with the intelligence. 

At tho same time this mu.st not Ik; interpreted as if it 
involved anything of what is commonly meant hy an 
a priori construction of tlie worhl. Hegel is well aware 
that there is a “ hard husk ” to break through ere it is 
possible to reach tho ideal meaning of things, and ho is 
ftwire also tliat this “ ImnJ husk" must bo broken by 
science, ere it can be finally dissolved hy philosophy. 
In other words, he is aware that the external contingency 
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in which things present themselves to the ordinary con- ’ 
sciousness, as simply existing side by side in space, and 
happening contemporaneously or successiwly in time, 
must yield to the scientific determination of them in, 
their laws and causes, cro it is possible for philosophy to 
discover in them the organic manifestation of intellig^ce. 

“ The philosophy of naturo takes up the matter, which 
physical science has prepared out of experience, al the 
point where science leaves it, without looking back to 
experience for its verification. Science, therefore, must 
work into the hand.s of philo.soph}’, that philosophy in 
turn may translate the universality of reflection which 
science has produced into the higher universality of the 
reason, showing how the intelligible object evolves itself 
out of the intelligence as an organic whole,, whoso neces¬ 
sity is in itself. The philosophical way of presenting 
things is not a capricious elfort, for once in a w'ay, to 
walk upon one’s head, irs a change from the ordinary 
method of walking on one’s feet—or to escape the mon¬ 
otony of one’s ordinary face hy jiainting it; but it is 
because tlio manner of science does not finally satisfy 
the intelligence that wo arc obliged to go beyond it”* 
The " hard husk,” however,—the contingency of qpace 
and time,—has itself its necessity in the naturo of the 
intelligence to which it presents so much resistance and 
which it scorns often to balllo. This is a jx)int on which 
there lias often been a misimderstanding of the Hegelian 
system, but which is closely connected with its central 
idea. Thus Schelling objects to the .dialectic by which 
Hegel passes from the Logic to the philosophy o^natore^ 
as a mere tissue of metaphors which conceal an absolute 
* Hagel, vii, 18 . 
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bmi; to thooght at first it is not easy to soo more 
than this in Hegel’s assertion that “ tho Idea freely lota 
itself go out of itself while yet resting in itself, and ro- 
maining'abeolutely secure of itself; ” or again, that “ Na¬ 
ture is the extreme self-alienation (Entaiisserung) of spirit, 
in '^ich it yet roBAlns ono with itself.” If, however, 
the reader will recall what has already been said of tho 
unity of opposites, and of a .self-<let(‘nnined principle as 
being one that necessarily goes out of itself, or gives tho 
utmost possible freedom to its determination, tljo olweurity 
and apparently metaphorical character of .such expre-ssions 
will i)arlly disappear. 

Nature is for Hegel that extreme of pos.sihle opjwaition 
to spirit through whi(di, and through which alotie, it can 
fully roaliso itself. We may make this clearer by a short 
reference to the treatment of this contrast in other phi¬ 
losophies. To the Cartesian school, nature and spirit, 
matter and mind, were ah.soluto opposites, Ixdw'cen 
which no link of connection could Ih> detected, and 
which therefore wore conceived to I>e connech'd only by 
the will of God. Mind wjw that which is undivided and 
indivisible-^-purely self-determined and active. Matter 
was-that whichij’infinitely divisible and purely passive, 
or determined by another than itself. Each must there¬ 
fore,be explained entirely for itself, and w ithout aid of 
the other. Yet they aro bound together by tho inex¬ 
plicable and incomprchensiblo relation of each to God, 
who, though spiritual, yet acts upon tho essentially pas- 
avo matter, and imparts to it activity and motion, and 
iWw (ietennines the essentially self-determined mind to 
apprehend the phases of this alien matter. 

A similar opposition strangely reappears in the philo- 
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Bophy of Mr Herbert Spencer, who holds that the world 
is presented to us in two ways—as a series of mptions of 
matter and as a series of feelings or ideas ,of mind ; but 
that we are unable to bring these two views together, or to 
penetrate to the unknown reality which is beneath both, 
Now there can be no doubt that,'’ as Descartes aaw, 
mind and matter arc opposites; but as they are correla¬ 
tive opposites and so neccs-sarily united, it is not neces¬ 
sary to 8e*ek for any H’t/e ex mdchinn to bring them 
together. hfind or self - consciousne.ss “overreaches,” 
as Hegel says, this opposition of itself to that which is 
opposed to it as its object ; or, to put it fri'iii the other 
side, a self-consciou.s principle can reveal itself as a self- 
determined principle only in this extreme opposition, and 
in overcoming it. The “free” existence of tin' world as 
an external aggregate of objects in space, vith no appear¬ 
ance of relation to mind, and the, “ free ” existence of each 
object in the world, as extcrn.al to the other olijects and 
merely in contingent relation to them, are characteristics 
which Irelong to thi'se objects just liecaiise they are the 
manifestations of a self-detcrmineil princijih', which cam 
rt'aliso itself only as it goes out of itself, or gives itself 
away, but which in this “self-alienation” remains se¬ 
cure of itself and resting in itself.” On the other hand, 
this security of intedligenco in the freedom of its object 
is possible just because its own nature is what it has 
given to the object, which therefore, in realising itself, 
must return to its source. The movement or process of 
the external world, thus freed or left to itself in its ex¬ 
ternality, can only bo to go into itself, or to “ sublate ” 
or remove its own externality, and so to return to that 
unity wliich seems to have abandoned it, and which it 
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serins at first to have abandoned. It is not merely, 
therefore, that the contingency of nature is discovereil 
by gciehcef t^) be tiie mask or disguise of necessity, and 
this nfwessity again by pliilosophy is detected to be the 
mask or disguise of freedom. Tliis of itself would be 
mejely a subjoctiy/;-.,process of knowledge, without any 
objective movement corix'sponding to it in nature, and 
thus the self-alienation or self-manifestation of tlio mind 
in nature would Ix) reduced to an illusion. But nature 
itself, rcganled as inilej)endent of intelligence, is this 
process “writ largo,” and fixed in the form of an ex¬ 
ternal hierarchy of exi.stenee.s, which in their relation and 
subordination exhibit the succe.ssive stages of develop¬ 
ment by which the object returns to the subject. In its 
mechanical, yiheniical, and vital substaiice.s, nature pre¬ 
sents to us, though still in tin- form of externality, tho 
various steps of tho process whereby this indepenJenco 
of things of each other and of the intelligence, as it 
were, refutes and traiiscends itself. In tho inorganic 
world the ideal principle is jiresent as an inner or hidden’ 
nature of things, a law of relation Iwtween jiarts ex¬ 
ternal to qacli other, which manifests itself only as those 
oxfemal jmrts, in their notions and changes, continually 
betray tho secret of their essential relativity to each 
other. In the living Ixdiig, however, this inner nature 
does not merely underlie tho fixed dillercnco of external 
parts, but is revealeii in them os a princiiile of organisa¬ 
tion, continually distributing itself to theni as meniliers 
of ono body, which can maintain their independence only 
aa they make themselves subordinate to the common life. 
Thus in life we liavo the differentiating and integrating 
mOTement of thought expressed in outward form; and 
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Hfegel therefore calls it the Ideality of nature^that .in 
which the external, as it were, visibly contradicta and 
refutes its own externality. But this, idealisation is 
still imperfect, for it is not conscious of itself ; it is 
not present to the living being itself, but only to us. 
Nature rises to self-consciousness only, in man, who tjjus 
becomes conscious not only of it, but of himself in dis¬ 
tinction from and in relation to it; and who, in Ihe 
process of his development, has to overcome this still 
remaining antagoni.sm between himself and the world, 
or between consciousnc.ss and self-consciousness, and so 
to realise his unity ami the unity of all things and beings 
with the absolute spirit “ in whom they hve, and move, 
and have their being.” 

Such is the general outline which Hegel seeks to fdl 
up by his philosophy of nature and spirit. In tho 
former part of his task, in dealing with nature, and 
especially with the inorganic world, he is least success¬ 
ful. Obviousl.v, if we adopt llegers view, it will Ix) 
"more difficult to tr.ico tho ideal meaning of nature, 
which is tlio idea in its extreme self-ahenation, than of 
spirit, in which it is returning to itself. Tlio general 
necessity of such an external reidisation of the ideal 
principle under conditions of space and time it is not 
difficult to comprehend, and it is easy also to detect a 
link of analogy which runs through all nature, and 
mokes it into a continual illustration of ideal relationa 
“ Nature,” os Novalis said, “ is a kind of illuminated 
table of the contents of tho spirit,” Gravitation', chem¬ 
ical affinity, vital nutrition, may be aU used as pictures 
of the processes of intellectual and moral life, and many 
so-called philosophical theories have been little more 
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than Ic^cal developments of the consequences of such 
metaphors. Poetry, again, is often little more than a 
continual playing upon the latent accords that bind all 
fqypiB ^f existence together. When, however, it is 
attempted to turn such poetry into philosojdiy, to dis¬ 
color what exadtif" is the identity that lies beneath 
these analogies, and to follow logically the filiation and 
connection of its changes of form, the “ hard husk ” is 
found difficult to penetrate, and it must Ixi the more 
difficult the lower the existence we are examining in 
tho scale of Ijoing—he., the further it is from the natiiro 
of spirit. Hence it is the simple.st tilings of nature 
with which it is hardest for an ideal pliilosophy to deal. 
Tho jihysical is harder for it than the chemical, tho 
chemical tlmn tho vital, for the same rieison which 
make.s poetry prefer life to death. The idealistic inter¬ 
pretation of nature is therefore ex|>osed to serious diffi¬ 
culties and dangers, especially m the region of mechanies 
and physics ; and indeed it cannot be successfully at- 
Uimpted at all till science has carrieil ih interpretation 
to an advanecil stage. Attempted earlier, it is apt to 
become liUle bettor tlian a systematic and therefore lifo- 
lc«8 kind of jx^itry, which intuitively gra-sjis at a unity 
it cannot yet define. Of this charoch-r, prohahly, is 
mufh of Hegel's philosojihy of nature. Scienco in these 
dopartments had not reached tho jroint wliich, as Hegel 
himself maintained, it must reach, ladorc the categories 
of reason could be applied to them; and his own know¬ 
ledge of physics and chemistry was at best second-hand. 
He demoted, indeed, comparatively little of his attention 
to such subjects: aU that he published on tho Philo- 
•opby of Kature was the outline in the Eucyclopsslia, 
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which, with the addition of some notes taken from his 
Lectures, makes one volume of his works. The prin¬ 
ciples of the ‘ Logic ’ wore used by him for tbs most part 
as a key to the life of man, and especially to his highest 
spiritual experiences, in morality, art, and religion. Thus 
it is upon “the first and the last thijigs” — upon fdie 
metaphysical principles in which philo.sophy begins, and 
npon that highest idealisation of man’s life in which it 
ends—that the main lights of the Hegelian philosophy are 
cast. The, intermediate region.s of nature, and of human 
life so far as it is most closely linked with nature, are 
oidy briefly sketched, and remain on the whole a desidera¬ 
tum. In spite of his encyclopa'dic industry, Hegel had 
not the impartial exhaustive curiosity of Aristotle, and 
jireferred to direct his tliought to those obje-ts in which 
the idccal meaning is most easily read. His speculation 
therefore, like Plato’s, was iiredominantly guided — at 
least where it goes beyond the sjiliere of abstract meta- 
phy.sic — by the jiractical instincts of tlic higher life 
of man, by the desire to restore, the inonj and reli¬ 
gious basis of human existence, which a revolutionary 
scepticism had destroyed. To this the Lcctii'vs, which 
form the greater part of his works, arc devoted. It must, 
however, bo romemhered that we have tliese Lectures in 
a form which was never authorised hy Hegel him^lf, 
and that they wore compiled after his death, mainly 
from the notes of students who were among his audience. 
Even if wo could always dejrend upon the verbal accuiacy 
of the report, it is obvious that such discourses, delivered 
with reference to the needs of the hearers, rather than 
to a complete discussion of tlie subject, cannot be re¬ 
garded in the same light as works like the ‘Logic,’ vrhichi 
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came from his hand as a completely reasoned system. 
Their informality and discursive character, however, if 
it takes from their authority ns expressions of tho 
anther’s mind and from their value as scientific tiX'a- 
tises, has some compensating ndvantiiges, if wo regard 
tl^,m as a meansajf education in philosophy; for in this 
point of view their very artlos.sncss gives them some- 
tliing of tho .same stimulating suggestive power which 
is attained by the consummate art of tho I’latonic 
Dialogues. 

To follow out in detail any of tlicse applications of 
the principle of Hegel would he heyond the .scope of 
tho preesent volume. It may, however, he desirable to 
indicate, more fully than ha.s yet been done, how it was 
that HegeV could regard tlii.s ]irinciple a.s in a special 
sense Christian, and even as identical witli the e.sscntiid 
idea of Christianity. 

In an e.arlier chapter it has been shown how Hegtd 
at first found in Greek litemturo and Greek life that 
unity of the Ideal with the real, of the freedom of 
spirit with tho iieees.sity of nature, which Kant and 
Fichto 8^'mcd to deny. In the .Slate the (ireek saw, 
not a mere external authority, hut only the realisation 
of his own freedom ; and in tlie gods he worshijiixsl, 
n^t a foreign and dcsjxitic jxnver, hut only the ideal 
unity of tho natural and soeial organism in which ho 
was a member. lie was at home in tlie little world in 
which he lived and moveel, which his spirit had irunle, 
and was continually remaking. For him, the division 
of ‘‘^If” and “not-self” had “ p.a.s8ed in music out of 
sight, ”—had been overcome unconsciously without even 
being thought of; for the spirit of his city was, as it 
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his consciousness of himself. Yet just herein, as Hegel 
came to sec, lay the fragility, the imperfection, the 
transitory character, of the Greek reconciliation of man 
with the world. It was not based on any deep con¬ 
sciousness of the antagonism of the inner and outer lifp, 
or of a spiritual proce.s3 by which tliat antagonism could 
bo overcome. It wa.s a gift received from tlie hands of 
nature, — which was in itself a contradiction, for the 
spirit cannot accept gifts exccjit from itself, and a pos¬ 
session ceases to bo spiritual by the very fact that it is 
not spiritually achieved. As soon, therefore, ns reflection 
suggested the idea of a division between tlie individual 
.and his world, at that nioinont the unity dis.ippeared; 
for it was not baseil on reason,—on any conscidu.sness of 
a unity wltieh transconded the divi-sion,—but rather on 
an imconsciousness of the elivision itself. Hence even the 
idealisation of this unconscious rcconeiliatiou in Art and 
Poetry, by making it into an olject and dealing with 
it freely ns such, tended to disturb it, and to substitute 
for it that consciousness of th<‘. self iu its loneliness 
and opposition to tlie world, which is cxpressejl in the 
individunli.stic jfliilo.sophy of tlio Stoics, Epicureans, 
and Sceptics. The Aristophnnic comedy may bo re¬ 
garded as the last happy moment of tlio Greek spi^t, 
its last triumphant consciousness of self, in which it 
rejoices over a “world turned upside down,” over the 
perversion of all the ideal and real forms of its existence. 
But this happy moment rapidly passes into the stem, 
self-contred life of the Stoic, who withdraws fronj the 
world into the fortress of his own soul,— into the hard 
proae of Eoman life, in which the only social bond » the 
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legal relation of persons,—and finally into the despair 
of the sceptic, who^ doubting everything, is driven in the 
end to doubt himself, and regarding everything objec¬ 
tive at an empty spjroarance, is forced at last to recog¬ 
nise the very consciousness of self as an illusion. For the 
di^ion of man fajin the world is his division from him¬ 
self, and wlien ho shuts himself up within his own soul, 
he*finds there nothing but emptiness and vanity. What, 
then, was to heal this tlivision, to reconcile man to tho 
world and to him.self, and to bring back tliat joyful 
consciousness which Greece bad lost? The problem is 
one for the present <lay, as well as for the earlier days 
of tho Roman empire; for now oven more than then, 
tho intense son.so of personality, fif sulycctivo freedom, 
has di8turl:ipd man’s consciousness of unity with tho 
world, and thrown him l)ack upon liimsclf, only to 
awake in him a painful souse of emptiness and weak¬ 
ness, and a longing for what seems an imjxissiblo 
deliverance from himaclf. 

In tho follo^ving pas.sage of his earlier work, ‘The 
‘ Phmnomonology,’ Ilegcl paints tho disease, and hints at 
its cure, in words in which poetry and speculation arc 
wonderfully united :— 

“The Stoic independence of thought, passing through tho 
mqgemcnt of scepticism, finds its true me.aning revealed in a 
coniiciousness—wliich is at the same time a despair—of self. 
To this despairing self-consciousness is revealed the hollow¬ 
ness both of the real claims vindicated for the abstract per¬ 
son in Roman law, and also of the ideal claims vindicaterl 
for the thinking self in Stoicism. It has leamt that the 
daim^eo vindicated are in truth entirely lost; that the self 
SO asserted is rather absolutely estranged from itself. Ita 
dsslwir, therefore, may be reg^cd as tho counterpart and 
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completion of that triumphant joy with which the spirit of 
Comedy in Aristophanes rejoices in itself, looking down 
upon the annihilation of all that which is not the »df, For 
while in this comic consciousness all ohjectivfi reality is 
alienated from itself and emptied of substantial w'deth in 
relation to the self; the despair that follows upon scepticism 
is the tragic fate uhich immediately falls vpon the self which 
thus in its isidatiou has raised iUelf to the absolute. It is 
the consciou.sness «f the loss of all reality in the as.suranct of 
the self, and again of the loss of this last assurance,—it is 
that agony of desertion which e.xpresses itself in the hard 
saying that Gml is dead. 

“Thus, then, the ethiiad life of the ancient State has dis- 
appeareil in the legality of Romo, ,as the religion which 
idealised that State has vanished lu Comedy, and the de¬ 
spairing self-consciousness is simply tlm knowledge of all 
that has been lost. For it,—as we have seen,—neither the 
immediate dignity and value of the indivnliKd, imr that 
secondary ideal value which he received from thought, any 
longer exists. Trust in the eternal laws lif the gods is 
silenced, like the oracles by which they revealed p.ailicular 
events to men. The statues worshipped in earlier religion 
are now dead stones, whose iiis|uiing soul has de|iarted, and 
the hymns of ju'aise that were siiiig to them are become 
words in which no one believes. The tables of the gesls 
are without spiritual meat and ilrink, and from the games 
and festivals no longer iloes the s]urit of man receive back 
the joyful sense of his unity with tlic divine. The works of 
the Muse are now deserted by that spiritual force which drew 
the assurance of it.self even out of the very annihilation of all 
glory of gods and men. These works have already become— 
what they are for us now—fair fruits broken away from the 
tree, which a friendly fate has convcycsl U> us, aa a maiden 
might present those fruits; for with the fruita ehfc cannot 
give ua the real life on which their existence depended, not 
the tree that bore them, not the earth anil the elements 
from which they drew their aubetanoe, not the climate which, 
gave them their peculiar character, nor the viciaaitode of the 
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66^na that nded over the process of their growth. In 
like manner, the fata which lias presei'ved for us the works 
of antique art does not bring with tliem the world to which 
they belonged—not the spring and suniiner of that ethical 
life in which they blossomed and ripened, but only a dim 
remembrance of such a reality. Our enjoyment of them is 
no^ therefore, an art of diiine worship in which our con¬ 
sciousness reaches its complete and Nitisfiing truth ; it is 
onl^ the external service whieli washes'aw ay from their 
purity any drops of rain or jiai tides of du-t that may .a<lhero 
to them, and which, in jdace of the inin r con-titueiits of the 
ethical life wide h proiliireil ainl inspinsl them, raise.s up an 
endless scaffolding of the dead (dements of tlieir outwai-d 
existence,—the language, the histm ical ■ ns umsjance-, &c., 
which throw light ujimi them. Our end also in all this 
service 0, not to give our own life to them, but mendy to 
set them up .as pictures l.efoie our imagiiialinn. I’ut yet, 
as the maidch who ]U'es(Uits tlie ]dii(ko(l fniit.s in more than 
the nature, which lii-st jirodmcd them, with all it' conditions 
and elements—tlie tree, the air, the ligdil, Ac.—.since in a 
higher w.ay .she gatliers .all this together in the light of the 
scLf-conseioii.s eye, .and tlie evpre.'sion of the olVenng gc.stnre ; 
so the spirit of the fate w lii( h pre.senls us with the.'e wmrks of 
art i.s more than fill that wa.s attained in llial ain lent national 
existence, for it i.s lln* n-alisation in us .as an inward life of 
the spirit nhich in them was .still outward and external; it 
is the spirit of li.e tr.agic fate, whidi galheiw .all those indi¬ 
vidualised gods and allribiiles of the divine niilistcuice into 
one Pantheon, the spirit wddeh is con.-cious in it-self of its 
owtk spiritual nature.” ■ 

“The spirit that is conscious of itself as spirit.” This 
to Hegel is the solution of tho dilliculty in which tho 
individualism of ancient and of modem times has in- 
volviejj itself. Its value will be understood only if wo 
have the difficulty itself clearly before us. ITio dualism 
1 Bsgel, U. M-m. 
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between the object and subject—between man and his 
world—which the Stoic sought to escape by withdrawing 
into himself, follows him, as the sceptic showed, even 
into the inner life. The soul opposed to the world and 
emptied of it, is found to bo opposed to and emptied of 
itself. It finds no inner wealth to console it in its baigen 
self-assertion. As the Eomnn citizen, invested by law 
with absolute rights of person and property, found no 
security for them except in the more wdll and brute 
force of tho emperor, and thus in practice his absolute 
freedom converted itself into absolute slavery; so in 
like manner tho Stoic consciousness of tho absolute 
worth and dignity of tho rational life which is present 
to each individual, needed but a little maturing — a 
deeper realisation of its own moaning — to pass into 
an abject self - despair, into a sense of infinite want, 
and into a superstitious readiness to accept any out¬ 
ward Oracle or revelation which might deliver it from 
its own hiward emptiness. So again, in modern times, 
those nations who have come to regard every kind of 
law and fixed institution as a foreign yoke, and to seek 
for freedom in nihilism and universal revolt, have often 
been found ready, in tho inevitable weariness of tlvoir 
own caprice, to accept any despotism that will free them 
from themselves. And those men who have most deejily 
boon imbued by the modern spirit of subjectivity, which 
knows no authority but itself and opposes its own inner 
light to all external teachings of experience, have not 
unfroquontly boon driven in tho end to save thomselvee 
from the waywardness and vacuity of mysticism by sub¬ 
jecting themselves to the outward rule of an authoritar- 
tive Church. Such changes are not accidents; they are 
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simply the natuial development of the consciousness of 
self. They show, in the “ logic of facts,” that e.\treme 
subjectivity individualism contains in itself its own 
contradiction,' as the acom contains the oak. Give it 
only the necessary conditions and opportunities of growth, 
and this is what it inust result in. 

T^e lesson to bo learnt from this rapid convei-sion of 
the Inerely subjective into the merely objective, is not 
that the trutli lies in the latter apart from the former. 
The cure for di.soases of rationalism aiul scepticism is not 
implicit faith, any more than de.spoti.sm is the cure for 
revolution. The assertion of reason and liberty,—of the 
subject as again.st the olijeet in which ho was hitherto 
lost,—was a great step in the spiritual dovclopmont of 
man; and any effort to recover the intellectual and moral 
harmony of the inward and the outward life, which 
should begin by withdrawing from the position thus 
gained, would be essentially reactionary, and, in the end, 
futile. For reaction cannot again restore the unity as it 
existed before the distinction and opposition were seen ; 
aU that it can do is to put the object, ns opiiosed to the 
subject, in ^lace of the subject as opposed to the object 
—in other words, to pass from one extremo to another, 
which is equally imperfect and self-contradictory. Im¬ 
plicit faith, by its sacrifice of reason, cannot restore tho 
first *nnity of the mind with its object, which tho asser¬ 
tion of “private judgment” has broken ; rather it will 
be a unity of slavery, whereas that first unity was im¬ 
perfect freedom. Or, to take another example, empiri¬ 
cism (^nnot furnish a correction for that subjective 
idealism which, arises out of tho first imperfect inter- 
pvetafiloQ of the truth, that all objects are essentially 

o 
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related to the subject that knows them. It will only 
be equivalent to a resolve to forget the inconvenient 
fact of the subjectivity of knowledge, and to treat things 
ae if they were entirely independent of mind. In these 
and all similar cases, when the distinction or opposition 
is once made, tlio only real escape fj-om its power,^and 
so from the assertion of one of the opposed elements at 
the expense of the other, is to find the limit of the 
opposition, or the point where it gives way to unity. 
And that there is a point where it will so give way, is 
already manifest from tlio fact, that eacli of the opposites, 
if taken as absolute, involves its own contradiction. 

What was fatal to the Greek state, and with it to all 
the political and religious life of the ancient world, 
was the assertion that man, as a ratioriQl or self-con¬ 
scious Ixiing, is a law and an end to himself. In this it is 
involved that, ultimately, ho can know and obey nothing 
but himself. Taken in a one-sided and exclusive sense, 
this doctrine is the denial of all relation of the individual 
either in thought or action to anything but himself; but 
taken in this sense it contains, as we have seen, its own 
refutation, and passes into its opposite. The truth, how¬ 
ever, is to bo found by considering what this self-contra¬ 
diction really moans. It means, in the first place, that 
the opposition is a relative one, and that the self which 
is opposed to the world, oven in such opposition, is essen¬ 
tially related to it. And it means, in the second place, 
that whOo the direct and immediate attempt to assert 
and realise the self as aijaitigt the not-self is suicidSil, 
there is a higher assertion and reahsation of the, self tn 
and through the not-self, which, however, is possible 
only in so far as that first suicidal attempt is abaa- 
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dqned. The way to self-realisation is through self- 
renunciation— i.e,, flirough renunciation of that natural 
and immediate life of the self in which it is opposed to 
the not-self. Spiritual life is not like natural life—a 
direct development and outgoing of energy, which only 
at jja utmost point of expansion meets with death as an 
external enemy, and in it finds its limit and its end. On 
the contrary, the life of a spiritual being, a.s such, is, in a 
true sense, a continual living, livery .step in it is won 
by a break witli the immediate or natund self—the self 
which is oppo.sed to the* not-self; for only as this self 
dies can the higher .self, which is in unity with the 
not-self, bo develo[>ed. ^Viid, on the other liand, just 
for this reason there is for the .spiritual .self no ab.soluto 
death. Beeuuse it is capable of ilying to itself,— beeaiise, 
indeed, ns will lie more fully shown in tlie .seipiel, it 
cannot live but by some kind of dying to .self, — it cannot 
in any (iiial sense ilii'. As it can make that which most 
seems to limit it a ](art of its own life, itlia.s no absolute 
limit; it takes up death into itself as an element, and 
does not therefore need to fear it as an enemy. 

Words like these will, no doubt, Feoni at first to bo 
mystical and ni.'taphorical to tliose who look at them 
in an external way. And, indeed, they fairly represent 
the usual language of ChristLaii mjstici.siii, or rather, wo 
mi^t say more truly, the universid language of the ro- 
ligioua life of Christianity wherever that life has rcachc<l 
any real depth of self-consciousness—the language of St 
Baul and of St Augustine, of Tliomus i Kcmjiis and 
Martlj Luther, as of men like llaurico and (fampbell 
in onr own day. Such langiwge, however, though not 
deniod to have a certain truth in ite own sphere, is 



usually kept to that sphere, and not brought do^vn irjto 
the region of the ordinary understanding, or weighed 
against the words and categories which hold^good there. 
What is peculiar to Hegel is, that he brings tJae two 
regions together and compares them; that ho weighs the 
vivid poetic utterance of spiritual intuition, and the pjose 
of common life and of science, together in the same scales; 
and that ho seeks to prove that, as exact and scionlific 
definitions of the reality of things, the former has a 
higher truth than the latter. To him, therefore, the 
great aphorism, in which the Christian ethics and theology 
may bo said to be summed up, that “ ho that saveth his 
life shall lose it, and ho that loseth his life shall save it,” 
is no more epigrammatic saying, whose selfHcontradiction is 
not to bo regarded too closely; it is rather Iho first dis¬ 
tinct, though as yet undeveloped, expression of the exact 
truth as to tho nature of spirit. To show how this is 
possible, it will be best' in the first place, to take tho 
words in tlreir immodiato ethical meaning. 

Taken, then, in its application to morals, tho maxim, 
“ Die to live,” seems to combino tho principle of ascet¬ 
icism with tho principle of hedonism or utilitarianism; 
for while it points, like tho latter, to a positive realisation 
of self, it implies, like the former, that tho way to such 
self-realisation is through self-abnegation. Interpreted 
in a coarse external way, it might be supposed to mean 
only that this world mu.st be sacrified in order that the 
next may be won. But such an interpretation is equally 
imperfect on tho side of tho sacrifice and of the realisa¬ 
tion. It is imperfect on tho side of tho sacrifice^ for a 
mere giving up of a present for a future satisfaction is 
far from being a real giving up of the self; it is only a 
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substitution of “ (^ther-worldlinoss ” for “ worldliness,” 
and selfishness is not overconio by its gratification being 
postponed. ‘ And it is imperfect on the side of the real- 
isatiorf; for it is not the life of this world, the life re¬ 
nounced, which is regained, but a life in another world 
wl^h is supposed to bo utterly difTerent from it. Tlie 
true interpretation of the maxim is, that the individual 
must die to an isolated life,—he., a life for and in him¬ 
self, a life in which the immediate satisfaction of desiro 
as his desiro i.s an eml in itself,—in order that ho may 
live the spiritual life, tlio universal life which really be¬ 
longs to him as a spiritual or self-conscious being. Now 
it is a simple psychological fact that, ns we cannot know 
ourselves except in relation to objei-ts from which wo 
di.stinguish surselves, so wo cannot seek our own pleasure 
except in objects which are distinguishable from that 
pleasure, and which wo desire for themselves. Desiro 
always in the first instance looks outwanl to the object, 
and only indirectly through the object at the self; plea¬ 
sure comes of the rcali.sation of ilesire, but the desire is 
primarily for something else than the ]ilen,surc; and 
though it^may gradually la-come tinctured by the con¬ 
sciousness of the subjective re.siilt, it can never entirely 
lose its objective reference. The pleasure-seeker is an 
nb^jaaiction : for just in proixirtion ns wo approximate 
to the state of the pure hunter for pleasures, for whom 
all objective interest is lost in mere self-socking, it is 
demonstrable by the nature of the case, and shown by 
experience, that for us all pleasure must cease. As it 
fc a condition of our intellectual life that we exist for 
oarselvee only as other things and beings exist for us, 
so it is a (wnditiou of our practical life that we con 



realise ourselvea or live for ourselves only as rve live for 
other ends and beings than ourselves. Thus it appears 
that there is an element of self ■ negation even in our 
most immediate theoretical and practical existenee, and 
that wo must die to live —go out of ourselves to be our¬ 
selves—even in the most sensuous and selfish life we^an 
possibly live. Obviously, however, this does not take 
away tho significance of the principle as a moral law, 
but rather fur tho first time shows the possibility of 
obeying it, as a law which is grounded in the real 
nature of man : a law under which wo not only ought 
to live, but under which wo utust in some mcasm'o live, 
if as rational beings we are to live at all. Wo are 
thus also enabled to rcniuve a misconception which in 
many minds stands in the way of tho acceptance of tho 
principle of self-sacrifice, as if it involved a mere as¬ 
cetic self-annihilation or a rejection of all the positive 
olcments in hh'. In view of such a negative interpre¬ 
tation of the principle, wo can easily under.stand how 
many should lie jirep.ii'cd, with IScntham, to denounco 
the ascetic as a sipicislitious belii'vcr in tho “universal 
misery theory,” and to declari' with Spinoza that philo¬ 
sophy “ should bo the meilitation not of death, but. of 
life.” but when it is seen that all that is really posi¬ 
tive in our life has, in tho .sense of tho principle, a 
negative element in it, and that it is only through such 
negation of self that any jKisitivo gooil can ever be 
attained, it can no longer Ixi apprehended that tho 
furtlier development of this negative or self-renouncing 
aapoot of morality will impoverish human life, or strip 
it of any of its real sources of joy. In truth, the ab¬ 
stract distinction drawn between positive self-gratifica- 
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tion and negative self-denial—which is at the basis of the 
ordina^ opposition of asceticism and hedonism — is 
essentially Biistaken ; for, in the sense of the distinction, 
there «ro no pure pleasures possible to man. “What wo 
have is always a positive mediated by a negative; and 
if ^e could abscdutely sever cither from the other, 

we should come in both cases to the same result. The 

1 

absolute pleasure - seeker wmild, l>y the eppe.sito road, 
reach the s;imo goal with the absolute ascetic- the 
extinction of all desire and ])leasure. (>n tlie other 
hand, the same line of tho\ight enables us to .see that 
the wider and com])leler is the g<i<id—/.e., tlie reali.sa- 
tion of ourselves—which we seek, the deejier and more 
thorough must bo the negation of self on which it is 
based. “More life and fuller, ilud we v.int;” but by 
a law that cannot be defeated or cheated, this fuller 
life i.s possible to us only tlirough the saeriliee, renuncia¬ 
tion, or death of the immediate or natural self- the self 
which is opposed to the nob.'-elf—ami whmh seeks a good 
for itself which i.s not a gooil for othi'ra. For it is only 
in brc'aking dowm the boundary that separates our life 
from tho^life of others, that we can at the same time 
break down the Ixnindary w hii h prevents their life from 
becoming ours. St Paul’s saying, “ All things am youra, 
foE ye are God’s,” exijresse.s the true conditions on 
which alone the limihs of the individual life can lio 
removed—viz., that it should cea.se to will itself except 
through the whole of which it i.s a jiart. 

The principle that he who loses his life in this sense 
save® it, has, however, another application. It is already 
seen to be true, in so far ns life is measured by its in¬ 
terests, and in BO far as even the pains and sorrows of 
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the wider life contain a kind of compensation in them, 
which makes them rather to be chosen than the nar¬ 
rower joys. “ We can only have the highest happiness 
—such as goes along with being a great man—by having 
wide thoughts, and much feeling for the rest of the 
world as well as ourselves; and thi»’ sort of happiness 
often brings so much pain with it that wo can only 
tell it from pain by its being what we would choose 
before everything else, because our souls see it is 
good.”' But this inward compensation might seem to 
be reconcilable with a constitution of the universe in 
which all that we call higher interests w'cre, after all, 
sacrificed to an adverse or indifferent fate. Really, 
however, it is not so reconcilable ; for “ morality,” as 
it has been said, “ is the nature of things,” . The innate 
law of spiritual life cannot fail of its etfect outwardly, 
any more than inwardly. To suppose that it could so 
fail would bo to suppose that a spiritual being is simply 
one finite existence beside the othei-s, which must “ take 
its chance ” with them in the struggle for existence. 
This, however, is just that view of things of which the 
whole process of thought, expressed in the ^ Hegelian 
philosophy, is the refutation. For what Hegel sought 
to show is, that the intelligible world is not only, as 
Kant declared, essentially related to the intelligence |or 
which it exists, but that, as a consequence of this, it is 
in itself nothing but the manifestation of intelligence. 

a world which is e-ssentially spiritual, it is impos¬ 
sible to conceive that the existence of spiritual beings 
should be a means to an external end, or a link lihe the 
other links in the chain of causation. And it is equally 
' G«org« Eliol—RomoUg tii. 290. 
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impossible that in such a world the essential law of 
spiritual life should not Iw the truth that underlies, 
ovorroachee, and interprets all other laws. The moral 
principle that we must lose our lives in order to save 
them, has thefefore its counterpart and complement in a 
lay of the univei*e, according to which all the evils and 
sorrows that belong to the development of the spiritual 
life—(and in a world wliich is in its essence spiritual, 
this ultimately means all evils and sorrows whatov(?r)— 
contain in them “the promise and the potency” of a 
good, in which tlu^y are not merely <'onipensale(l, hut 
taken up and transcended, “The wounds of the spirit 
can bo healed, so that not even a scar remains,” “Dio 
to live,” i,s a princijdo which can he true only for a being 
for whom, as has been .said, there is no ahsolute death, 
hut in all death the means of a higher lihe Xow it is 
just this belief which con.stitutes the Christian optimism, 
that “all things work together for good.” I’essimism 
is based on the idea that evd is a neeessary and ahsolute 
existence; and a modilied ojitimisni, which ojjposes it 
merely by dwelling on the jmsitive side of life—on the 
fact, or 8uppo.sed fact, c.;/., that there are mimhers of 
paople who are tolerably h.appy, and that in most lives 
there is a balance of pleasure over i)ain—i.s very far from 
bejng a satisfactory answer to it. The only sati.sfactory 
answer must lio in the perception of the essentially rel¬ 
ative character of evil and sorrow itself, and this is 
what is implied in the words “shall save it.” The 
Christian optimism is the recognition that in a spiritual 
worltt a spiritoal being, as such, cannot find an absolute 
limit or foreign necessity, against which his life must bo 
brok«i in pieces; buk that, on the contrary, all apjiarent 
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outward limits, and oven death itself, are for it but thp 
means to a higher freedom and realisation of self. The 
Christian theology is, in its essence, little more than the 
development of this idea ; for its primary doctrine k that 
God—the absolute principle to which, as their unity, 
we must refer all things and beings—is<a “ Spirit,”—f^., 
a Being whoso life is self-determination and self-reve¬ 
lation— a self-revelation which includes also the ele¬ 
ment of self-sacrifice. For, as wo have seen, the com¬ 
munication or giving out of life, which is involved in 
the idea of such a Being, canniot stop short of the 
communication of n w/f, and so of Ilimeclf to His 
creatures, which are thus “ made partakers of the. divine 
nature.” Or, to put it otherwise, what Christianity 
teaches is only that the law of the life of spirit—the 
law of self-realisation through self-abnegation — holds 
good for God as for man, and, indeed, that the spirit that 
works in man to “ die to live ' is the Spirit of God. For 
Hegel such a doctrine was tlie demonstrated re.sult of 
tho whole idealistic movement which i.s summed up in 
his Logic. So far, tlien, as CliiLtianity means this, it 
was not in any spirit of e.xternal accommodation tlmt 
ho tried to connect his doctnno with it. Bather .it 
was tho di.scovery of this a.s tlio essential meaning of 
Christianity, which first onahled him to rocogniso it as 
the ulliinato les,son of tho idealistic movement of thought 
in Kant, Fichte, and Schelling. 

Tho Hegelian philosophy, some of tho main aspects of 
which wo have attempted to exhibit, is so comprehensiYo 
in its range of thought, and it is tho product of a time 
still so near our own, that it is not yet easy, or perhaps 
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even possible, to fix its permanent value as an element in 
philosophical cnlluro. The tendencies and ideas, which 
it attempts, to bring to a unity, are still striving for the 
masWty around us and within us ; and tlie sifting process, 
by which a principle is gradually delivered from the acci- 
doets of its first Expression, and frojii the misunderstand¬ 
ings and prejudices which are due to such accidents, 
is yet far from being comiih'tcd. 'When Hegel died, 
his philosophy held all but undisputed predominance 
in Berlin and the other Prussian univorsiti('s ; and, in 
spite of the protest which Schelhng and otliers kept up 
against it, it was generally acknowledged as tin' grojitost 
intellectual inlluence in all the scientilic schools <jf Ger¬ 
many. The criticisms to which it had as yet lieen sulv 
jected wero"SO superficial, or based on such olivious niis- 
uiidcrstanding, that the faith of Hegel's disriples was 
as yet put to no very hard teat : nor could it Ik; said 
that there w.aa much arrogance in his own altitinh' wdien, 
after rejielliiig one or two feeble attacks upon his princi¬ 
ples, ho ii.aed the language of the great Kreileric in refer¬ 
ence to the half-harharoiis Paiidonrs by wliom he \ias so 
ofWn licjet; “ Tliis is the sort of fry with m hicli I have 
to keep struggling.” lint after tin' ilealh of Hegel all 
this was gradually changi'd. By the juiblicalion of his 
Ljeturos, the doctrine wa.s at la-st set before the world in 
its completed form — in all its manifold applications. 
Criticism soon began to [lerietmti' iK'yoiid the outworks, 
and to assail the central ideas of the system ; and tlio 
master was no longer there to reptd the attack with crush¬ 
ing dialectic, and to turn it into a iiieaiis of tlirowiiig 
new light upon his principles. In the Hegelian school 
itself, the affinities of different minds for different aspects 



of so comprehensive a system began to disturb the unity 
and balance of elements which Hegel had established. 
There were some for whom the main value of*the philo¬ 
sophy lay in its results—in the return to rcligious'daith 
and social morality which it seemed to make possible: 
and such minds were sometimes apt to •forgot that recon¬ 
struction is not merely restoration, and that it was only 
by developing the principle of freedom itself that Hegel 
was able to discover the sound and permanent elements 
in the institutions and traditions of the i)ast. Those 
who thus mistook or narrowed the principle of develop¬ 
ment hito a defence of things established, were gradually 
gathered into a more or less homogoireous group under 
the name of the “ Hegelian bight.” (')n the other hand, 
there were those to whom the idea of freedom, and 
the negative dialectic by which it was developed, seemed 
the one important element in Hegel; and fortliem Hegel¬ 
ianism tended to become only a more effective and pro¬ 
found expression of the spirit wliich had already mani¬ 
fested its power in the Au/ldiirumj and the Kevolution. 
This group formed what was known as tin; “ Hegelian 
I..oft.” Thus, just as the death of Socrates was the signal 
for the rise of a numl)or of antagonistic sects, each of 
which grasped only a fragment of the master’s doctrine, 
but gave it a fuller development than the master 1^ 
done, and set it in direct opposition to the other frag¬ 
ments,—so within the Hegelian school a division of ten¬ 
dency now showed itself, so wide and far-reaching, that 
the same principles which, on the one side, were inter¬ 
preted as the defence of orthodoxy and reactionary 
polities, were used on the other side for the support of 
atheism and nihilism. And as usually happens in tile 
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divisions of religion and politics, there was soon an in¬ 
creasing number of observers who drew from the contro¬ 
versy a proof that Hegelianism, or oven philosophy itself, 
contained in it no living scientific principle of unity, but 
was merely a confused syncretism of opinions, which 
might be held together for a moment by a tour de force 
of genius, but which necessarily fell asumler os soon as 
the master’s hand was removed. Such a scepticism is a 
natural and frequently recniTing phenomenon of man’s 
spiritual life, by reason of the antagonisms througli which 
it develops, and it can bo overcome only by a deeper 
consciousness of the nature and laws of that develop¬ 
ment. There is, however, no reason for wonder or 
despair as to the essential truth of the principles of the 
Hegelian philosophy in the fact that it has gone, or is 
going, tlirough the sarao phases of life which have been 
traversed by the ideas of Socrates, by the Christian re¬ 
ligion, and indeed by every living principle which has 
profoundly inlluenced the mind of man. Hegel himself 
has interpreted his own fate for us. “ A jiarty first truly 
shows itself to liavc won the victory when it breaks up 
into twojrarties : for so it proves that it contains in itself 
the principle with w'hich at first it had to conllict, and 
thua that it has got beyond the one-sidedness which was 
incidental to its earliest oxpressiom The interest which 
formerly divided itself between it and that to which it 
was opposed now falls entirely within itself, and the 
opposing principle is left behind and forgotten, just 
because it is represented by one of the sides in the now 
ccffltiwverey which now occupies the minds of men. At 
the same time, it is to be observed that when the old 
pnbciple thus reappears, it is no longer what it was 



before; for it ia changed and purified by the higher 
olemont into wliich it is now taken up. In this point of 
view, that discoril whicli api»oars at fii'.st to bi a lament¬ 
able breach and dissolution of the unity of a [>a.’;ty, is 
really the crowning proof of its success.'’ ^ In other words, 
such discord is the proof of vitality; far it is the, conlj^ict 
of cleinent.s which, in spite of their apparently absolute 
antagonism, are really lield uilhin the unily of one life, 
and which, therefore, must he reeoneiled by its further 
development. 

'I'liat the form and the matter of Hegel—the dialeeti- 
enl process and the positive c.r constructive result of Ida 
jildlosophy—can thus he si-t agajiisl each other, proves 
nothing more than what a survey of his work lias already 
filiown us, -\i/., that the development of, that philo¬ 
sophy in Ilegil's own works n va-ry ineompletc ; or, to 
put it in a slightly diU'ereiit jioint of view, that the ap¬ 
plication of the pnneiple expre^.-ed in tin* Hegelian Logie 
to the complex facts of nature and hntory, w.as only im¬ 
perfectly earned out by him. lleiM-e the sifting aflinity, 
—hy which the new pnneiple, like a germinating seed, 
draws to itsilf (he fruitful elements of the life of the 
pivst, while it repels all that is merely traditional apd 
-dead,—is apt to show itself m an alternation or op])osi- 
tion of ni‘gative and positive, sei'ptieal and constructive 
tendencies in dilfereiit minds ; which may thus often 
npjaear as irreconcilable enemies, thoiigli they are really 
the organs of one sjiintual life, and the udnistors of its 
developmenh 

It is sometimes said that in (lermany Hegers philoso¬ 
phy has entirely lost the credit which it partially retoina 
1 Ilegol, ii. 420. 
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in other oountrios. And indeed, if by adherence to 
Hegel be meant tliat kind of discii>h>liij) wliieli is con¬ 
tent "lo bp labelled with tlie name <d Hegelian as a 
comjjeto indication of all its ideas and tendencies, we 
might state the hxet still laoie generally. For there are 
fojy, if anjg in any country, wlio could now take up the 
same position towards llegid whicli was acci'pted by 
his iinniediate disciples. 'I'o u.s, at this distance of 
time, Hegel, at the highest, can be only the last great 
philo.sojiher who deserves to lie j.laeeil on the same level 
with Plato anil Aristotle in ancient, and vilh .'dpinoza 
and Kant in modern times, and who, like tlieiii, lias 
given an “ eiioeh-niaking ” contnlmtion to the develoji- 
ment of- the philosophic, or, taking the wool in the 
highest sense, the nle.ilistie, iriterpndation of the world. 
In other words, he can only be the i.ist writer who lias 
made a vitally important addition to the piuof, that thoHc 
idca.s, whiidi are at tlie root of poetry and religion, aro 
also principles of scn'iice. Put, like these earlier phil- 
osophie.s, like eviwy other spiiitiial iiillueiice, the Hegel¬ 
ian pliilo.sopiiy li.us to die that it may Inc, to break 
away from the accidentH of its first iiiiniediale fonn, 
t[iat it may ' ■eonie an element in the groaing life of 
man. And tlii.s means that, to a certain extent, it is 
ceasing to 1 ki possihlo to regard it as a separ.ite product, 
tlUj value or tnitli of which can be weighed liy itself. 
For any one who.se view is not limited by worila or 
superficial apix-aranees, it is not dillieult to see that, in 
the scientific life of (lemiany a-s of other rountrie.s, thcro 
is nojgreatct jrowerat iiiscseiit tlinn Hcgehanisni, especially 
in all tliat relates to metaphysics and ethics, to the phil¬ 
osophy of history and of religion. It is, however, a noc- 
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ossary part of the gi-catness of such spiritual force that 
it is not like a definite scientific discovery, whoso influ¬ 
ence wo can exactly measure. Itathor it is so inextricably 
entangled with the whole culture of the time, aii^l so 
closely identified with the general movement of thoughl, 
that we are increasingly unable to say what specially 
belongs to it alone. If we cannot o.stimato how much 
the poetical culture of modern times owes to-Dante or 
to Shakespeare, much less can we precisely determine 
what, in the speculative development to which they all 
contribute, is respectively due to earlier philoserphers, to 
Hegel, and to those who, since his day, have attempted 
to supersede, to criticise, or to comiilote his work. The 
only important question now is, not whether we are 
disciple.s of Hegel,—the days of discipleship.are past,— 
but whether we recognise the existence of a living de¬ 
velopment of philosophy, and especially of that s])iritual 
or idealistic view of things in which philosojilpr culmi¬ 
nates—a development wliicli begins in the earliest dawn 
of speculation, and in whndi Kant and Hegel arc, not 
indeed the last names, hut the last names in the highest 
order of speculative genius, i Maestri di cohr cho sanno. 
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